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THE DOGMA OF CREATION—THE PRIN- 
CIPLE, ARCHETYPE, AND END OF THE 
CREATIVE ACT, 


Tue next article of the creed is, 
“Creatorem ceeli et terre :” Creator 
of heaven and earth. 

The mystery of the Trinity exhausts 
the idea of the activity of God within 
his own interior being, or ad intra. 
The dogma of creation expresses the 
idea of the activity of God without his 
own interior being, or ad extra. It is 
an explication of the primitive idea of 
reason which presents simultaneously 
to intelligence the absolute and the 
contingent in their necessary relation 
of the dependence of the contingent 
upon the absolute. Being an explica- 
tion of the rational idea, it is rationally 
demonstrable, and does not, therefore, 
belong to the super-intelligible part of 
the revelation, or that which is believ- 
ed simply on the veracity of God. 
That portion of the dogma of creation 
which is super-intelligible, or revealed 
truth in the highest sense, relates to 
the supernatural end to which the 
creation is determined by the decree 
of God. Nevertheless, although the 
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idea of creation, once proposed, is de- 
monstrable on purely rational princi- 
ples, it is fairly and fully proposed to 
reason under an adequate and explicit 
conception adequately expressed, only 
by divine revelation. Wherever 
this adequate formula of revelation 
has been lost, the conception has been 
lost with it, and not even the highest 
philosophy has restored it. Plato's 
conception of the formation of the uni- 
verse went no higher than the im- 
pression of divine ideas upon matter 
eternally self-existent. In all philoso- 
phy which is not regulated by the 
principles of revelation, the ideas of 
necessary being and contingent exist- 
ence and of the relation between 
them are more or less confused, and 
the dogma of creation is corrupted. 

The pure, theistic conception gives 
at once the pure conception of crea- 
tion. 

Not that the idea of creation can be 
immediately perceived in the idea of 
God, which has been shown to be im- 
possible; but that it can be perceived 
in the idea of God by the medium of 
the knowledge of finite existences 
given to the intellect together with the 
knowledge of infinite being, in the 
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primitive intuition. When the idea 
of infinite being is fully explicated and 
demonstrated in the perfect conception 
of God, the existence of’ real entities 
which are not God, and therefore not 
included in necessary being, being 
known, the relation of these things 
extrinsic to the being of God, to the 
being of God itself, becomes evident in 
the idea of God. It is evident that 
they have no necessary self-existence 
either out of the divine being or in 
the divine being, and therefore have 
been brought out of nonentity into en- 
tity by the act of God. 

This creative act of God is that by 
which he reduces possibility to actual- 
ity. It is evident that this possibility 
of creation, or creability of finite exist- 
ences extrinsic to the divine essence, 
is necessary and eternal. For God 
could not think of doing that which he 
does not think as possible, and his 
thoughts are eternal. The thought or 
idea of creation is therefore eternal in 
the divine mind. It is a divine and 
eternal archetype or ideal, which the 
externised, concrete reality copies and 
represents. The divine essence is the 
complete and adequate object of the 
divine contemplation. 

It is, therefore, in his own essence 
that God must have beheld the eternal 
possibility of creation and the ground 
or reason of creability. It is the 
divine essence itself, therefore, which 
contains the archetype or ideal of a 
possible creation. As an archetype, it 
must contain that which is equivalent 
to finite essences, capable of being 
brought into concrete, actual existence 
by the divine power, and multiplied to 
an indefinite extent. God’s eternal 
knowledge of the possibility of crea- 
tion is, therefore, his knowledge of his 
own essence, as an archetype of exist- 
ences which he is capable of enduing 
with reality extrinsic to the reality of 
his own being, by his omnipotent 
power. The eternal possibility of 
creation, therefore, exists necessarily in 
the being and omnipotence of God. 
It is the imitability of the divine 
essence as archetype by finite essences, 
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which are its real and extrinsic simili- 
tudes, and which are extrinsecated by 
an act of the divine will. The ideal 
or archetype of creation is evidently 
as necessary, as eternal, as unchange- 
able, as God himself. God cannot 
create except according to this arche- 
type, and in creating must necessarily 
copy himself, to give extrinsic exist- 
ence to something which is a concrete 
expression of the divine ideal in his 
own intelligence. This ideal which 
creation copies being, therefore, eternal 
in the divine intelligence, and the inte- 
rior activity of the divine intelligence, 
or its interior ideal life, being inexpli- 
cable except in the relation of the 
three persons in God, creation is like- 
wise inexplicable, except in relation 
to the distinct persons of the Trinity. 

The Son, or Word, proceeds from 
the contemplation of his own divine 
essence by the Father, who thus re- 
produces the perfect and coequal im- 
age of himself. In this act of contem- 
plation, the knowledge of the arche- 
type of creation, or of the creability of 
essences resembling the divine essence, 
is necessarily included. The expressed 
ideal or archetype of all possible exist 
ences is therefore in the Word, as the 
personal image of the Father, and he 
contains in himself, in an eminent and 
equivalent manner, infinite  simili- 
tudes or images capable of being re- 
duced to act, and made to reflect him- 
self in a countless variety of ways. 
The Son thus communicates with the 
Father in creative omnipotence. The 
spiration of the Holy Spirit, from the 
Father and the Son, consummating the 
act of contemplation by which the Son 
is generated in love, and thus complet- 
ing the interior, intelligent, or spiritual 
life of God within himself, is perfectly 
correlated to the eternal generation of 
the Son. The complete essence of God 
is communicated by the Father and the 
Son to the Holy Spirit, and with it erea- 
tive omnipotence as necessarily includ- 
edinit. The object of volition in God 
is identical with the object of intelli- 
gence. The essence of God as being 
the archetype of a possible creation, 











that is, the ideal of creation, or the 
idea which creation copies, being in- 
cluded in the term of the divine intelli- 
gence, or in the Word, is also included 
in the term of the divine love, or the 


Holy Spirit. The ideal of creation is 
therefore included in the object of the 
eternal, intelligent, living contempla- 
tion in which the three persons of the 
blessed Trinity are united. The power 
of illimitable creation aceording to the 
divine archetype is a necessary and 
eternal predicate of his divine being, 
which he contemplates with compla- 
cency. The idea of creation is there- 
fore as eternal as God; it is coeval 
with him, and the object of the inef- 
fable communications of the divine 
persons with each other from eternity. 
God has always been pleased with this 
idea, as the artist delights himself in 
the ideal of beauty, to which he feels 
himself capable of giving outward form 
and expression in sculpture, painting, 
or architecture. 

The decree of God to reduce this 
possibility of creation to act, or the 
creative purpose, is likewise eternal ; 
since all divine acts are in eternity, and 
there is no process of deliberation or 
progress from equilibrium to determi- 
nation possible in the unchangeable 
God. God is actus purissimus, most 
pure act, and there is in him nothing 
potential or reducible to act which is 
not in act from eternity ; since in him 
there is no past or future, and no sue- 
cession, but tota, simul ac perfecta 
possessio vite interminabilis, a com- 
plete, simultaneous, and perfect posses- 
sion of interminable life. 

The necessity of his own self-existent 
being does not determine him to the 
creative act, but merely to the exercise 
of supreme omnipotence in choosing 
freely between the contemplation of 
creation in its ideal archetype alone, 
and of creation in its ideal archetype 
determined to outward actual expres- 
sion. The inward life of God is neces- 
sary, and the interior act of beatific 
contemplation is of the essence of the 
divine being. Nothing beyond this, 
or outside of the interior essence of 
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God, can be necessary, and the crea- 
tion canngt therefore be necessary, or 
it would be included in the idea of 
God, and be identical with the essence 
of God. God does not create, therefore, 
by necessity of nature, but by volun- 
tary choice. It is the only exercise of 
voluntary choice possible to him. It is a 
choice, however, which though free is 
determined from eternity. He might 
have eternally chosen the contrary, 
that is, to leave the possible creation 
unactualized in its ideal archetype. 
He did eternally choose, however, to 
create. 

The learned expositor of St. 
Thomas, F. Billuart, says that the 
purpose to create is communicated 
by the Father to the Word, concomi- 
tantly with the intelligence of the 
divine essence by which he is gener- 
ated.* Creation is no afterthought, 
no capricious or sportive play of om- 
nipotence, like the jeu desprit which 
a poet throws off from a sudden 
impulse of fancy. The creative 
purpose has been the theme of the 
mysterious communications of the 
three persons of the blessed Trini- 
ty, from all eternity. In God, pur- 
pose and act, consultation and decree, 
are one. The decree of creation and 
the creative act are identical. The 
creative act, therefore, a parte Dei, is 
eternal. It is an illusion of the imag- 
ination to conceive of time as having 
existed before creation. “In the 
beginning, God created the heavens 
and the earth.” That beginning was 
the first moment of time, which St. 
Thomas says God created when he 
created the universe. Time is a mere 
relation of finite entities to each other 
and to infinite being, arising from 
their limitation. The procession of 
created existences is necessarily in 
time, and could not havé begun a) 
eterno without a series actually in- 
finite, which is impossible. Never- 
theless, the first instant of created 
time had no created time behind it, 
and no series of instants behind it, 


* Tract. De Trin. Diss, V., Art III. 
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intervening between it and eternity, 
but touched immediately on eternity. 
The procession of created existences 
from God is a finite similitude of the 
procession of the Son and Holy Spirit 
from the Father. Creation is an ex- 
pression of that archetype in finite 
form which is expressed in the infinite 
image of the Word. He is “the 
splendor of the glory, and the express 
image of the substance’* of the 
Father; and creation is a reflection of 
this splendor, a reduplication in minia- 
ture of this image. It isan actof the 
same infinite intelligence by which the 
infinite Word is generated. For al- 
though finite itself, it is the similitude 
of an infinite archetype which only 
infinite intelligence can possess within 
itself. It is also an act of the same 
infinite love whose spiration is the 
Holy Spirit. The sanctity of the 
divine nature consists in the perfect 
conformity of intelligence and volition. 
Volition is love, a complacency in 
good. Love must therefore concur 
with intelligence in every divine act, 
that it may be holy. The Holy Spirit, 
or impersonated love, must concur 
with the Father and the Son, as prin- 
ciple and medium, to consummate or 
bring to its final end the creative act. 
Creation is therefore essentially an 
act of love; proceeding from intelli- 
gence and ordained for beatitude ; 
proceeding from God as first cause, 
and returning to him as final cause. 
The final cause of creation must be 
God, just as necessarily as its first 
cause must be God. The creative 
decree being eternal, all that consti- 
tutes its perfection, including its end 
and consummation, must be eternal, 
and musi therefore be in God. He 
is the principle and consummation of 
his own act ad intra, and of his act 
ad extra, which imitates it pertectly. 
God creates, because he freely chooses 
to please himself by conferring the 
good of existence through the creative 
act on subjects distinct from himself. 
* Heb. 1. 3. 
+ Final cause is the same as ultimate end. It is the 


cause or reason of the determination of God to 
create, 
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The adequate object of this vo- 
lition of God is himself as the 


author of created good, or the term of 


the relation which created existences 
have to him as their creator. The 
possession of good by the creature is 
inseparable in the volition of God 
from the complacency which he has 
in the exercise of the power of be- 
stowing good by creation. Although 
he is necessarily his own final end 
in creating, yet this does not prevent 
creation from being an act of pure 
and free love, but on the contrary 
makes it to be so; because it is as 
infinite love that God is the end of his 
creative act. A charitable man, who 
confers gogd upon another, is moved by 
a principle of love in himself; which 
causes him to take delight in the hap- 
piness of his fellow-creatures. This 
movement originates in himself, and 
returns back to himself, being con- 
summated in the pure happiness which 
the exercise of love produces. Yet the 
possession of good by another is the 
real object which elicits the act of 
love, and it is therefore pure, disin- 
terested charity. Love makes the 
good as given, and the good as re- 
ceived, one identical object, and unites 
the giver and receiver in one good. 
Selfishness is inordinate self-love, ora 
love of others merely so far as they 
serve as instruments of our own 
pleasure and advantage, and not as 
themselves subjects of happiness. 
But the just love of self and of others 
is identical in principle, proceeding 
from the amor entis, or love of being. 
The benignant father, prelate, or 
sovereign, the generous benefactor of 
his fellow-men, is not less disinterested 
in his acts on account of the pure 
happiness which comes back to himself, 
filling his heart with the purest happi- 
ness of which it is capable. Thus in 
God ; his complacency in his creative 
act, or sovereign pleasure in creating, 
is the purest and most perfect love 
to the creature. That which he de- 
lights in as creator is the bestowal 
of existence, which participates in the 
infinite good of his own being. 
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The mode and degree in which 
existences participate in this infinite 
good which God distributes from the 
plenitude of his own being, specifi- 
eates and determines their relation 
to him as final cause, and constitutes 
the uliimate term to which their crea- 
tion is directed. This ultimate term 
or final end of creation as a whole, 
includes the ends for which each part 
taken singly is intended, and the 
common end to which these minor 
and less principal ends are all subor- 
dinated in the universal creative de- 
sign. The end of a particular por- 
tion of the creation, taken singly, is 
attained, when it makes the final and 
complete explication of that similitude 
to the divine perfections which con- 
stitutes it in its own particular grade 
of existence. The end of the uni- 
verse of existences is attained, when 
they collectively reach the maximum 
of excellence which God proposed to 
himself in creating. That is, when 
the similitude of the perfections of 
God is expressed in the universe in 
that variety of distinct grades, and 
raised to that altitude in the series 
of possible states of existence, which 
God prefixed in the beginning as the 
ultimate term of the creative act. 
Whatever the maximum of created 
good may be, whatever may be the 
predetermined limits of the universe 
of existence,, whatever may be the 
highest point of elevation to which it 
is destined, it is evident that the ac- 
complishment of the creative act 
brings the creation back to God as 
final cause. It has its final end in God, 
wherever that finality may have been 
fixed by the eternal will of God. 
This is very plain and obvious. But 
it leads into one of the most abstruse 
and, at the same time, one of the most 
unavoidable questions of philosophy, 
that which relates to the end of crea- 
tion metaphysically final. What is 
the end of creation, or the relation 
of the universe of created exist- 
ences to the final cause, which 
is metaphysically final? How far 
ought the actual end of created 
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existences to coincide, or does it really 
coincide with the end metaphysically 
final ? 


VIil. 


THE END OF CREATION METAPHYSICALLY 
FINAL—THE ASCENDING SERIES OF 
GRADES IN EXISTENCE—THE SUMMIT OF 
THIS SERIES IS A NATURE HYPOSTATI- 
CALLY UNITED TO THE DIVINE NATURE 
OF THE WORD—THE INCARNATION, THE 
CREATIVE ACT CARRIED TO THE APEX 
OF POSSIBILITY—THE SUPERNATURAL 
END TO WHICH THE UNIVERSE IS DES- 
TINED COMPLETED IN THE INCARNA- 
TION. 

By the end of creation metaphysi- 
cally final, is meant a relation of the 
universe to God as final cause which 
is final in the divine idea, or the one 
which God beholds in his own infinite 
intelligence as the ultimatum to which 
his omnipotence can carry the crea- 
tive act. It isa relation which brings 
the creature to the closest union and 
similitude to the creator in the good 
of being which the nature of the 
infinite and of the finite will admit. 

We have already established the 
doctrine that God is by nature free to 
create or not to create, and eternally 
determines himself to creation by his 
own sovereign will to confer the pure 
boon of existence. We have also 
established, that since God determines 
himself from eternity to create, he 
necessarily creates in accordance with 
his own nature or essence, in accord- 
ance with the eternal archetype and 
idea reflected in the person of the 
Word; and for his own glory, or for 
an end in himself to which the crea- 
ture is related, and which he must 
attain if he aecomplishes his destiny. 
But we must inquire further, whether 
in determining himself to create ac- 
cording to the archetype contained in 
his own essence, he necessarily carries 
out this idea to the most perfect and 
complete actualization in the real uni- 
verse? That is, does he necessarily 
create for an end metaphysically final, 
and carry the creative act to its apex, 
or the summit of possibility? Or 
is there any degree of existence or 
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grade of resemblance and relation 
to God as archetype which must be 
supposed in order to conceive of an 
end accomplished by creation which 
is worthy of the divine wisdom and 
goodness? Or, on the contrary, is 
it just as free to God to determine 
any limit, however low, as the term 
of creation, as it-is to abstain from 
creating? For instance, can we sup- 
pose it consistent with the divine 
wisdom to create only a grain of 
sand? On the one hand, it may be 
said that creation being a free act, 
the creation of a grain of sand does 
not take away the liberty of the di- 
vine will to abstain from creating any- 
thing else. On the other hand, God, 
as being in his very essence the in- 
finite wisdom, must have an adequate 
end in view, even in creating a grain 
of sand. It may be said that the 
creation of a grain of sand is truly an 
infinite act, and that a grain of sand 
represents the omnipotence of God 
as truly as the universe itself. Yet, 
it is difficult to see any reason why 
Almighty God should make such a 
representation merely for his own 
contemplation. For the same reason, 
it is equally difficult to suppose any 
adequate motive for the creation of a 
merely material universe, however 
extensive. The wisdom and power 
of God are manifested, but manifested 
to himself alone. The very end of 
such a manifestation appears to be to 
manifest the attributes of God to 
intelligent minds capable of appre- 
hending it. Suppose the material 
universe filled with sentient creatures, 
and, although its end is thus partially 
fulfilled, by the enjoyment which they 
are capable of receiving from it, its 
adaptation to the manifestation of the 
divine attributes to intelligence is still 
apparently without an object. The 
sentient creation itself manifests the 
wisdom and goodness of God in such 
a way that it seems to require an 
intelligent nature to apprehend it, in 
order that God may be glorified in 
his works, and that the love which 
is the essential consummating princi- 
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ple of the creative act may be re- 
flected back from the creation to the 
creator, and thus furnish an adequate 
term of the divine complacency. 
This complacency of God in himself 
as creator, as we have seen, is compla- 
cency. in the communication of good, 
or pure, disinterested love delighting 
in the distribution of its own infinite 
plenitude. The material creation can 
only be the recipient of this love in 
transitu or as the instrument and 
means of conveying it to a subject 
capable of apprehending it. The 
sentient creation can only be the 
recipient of it as its most imperfect 
term, and as an end most inadequate 
to the means employed. The wisdom 
and goodness of God in the creative 
act cannot therefore be made intelli- 
gible to us, except» as we consider it 
as including the creation of intelligent 
natures, capable of sharing in the 
intelligent life of God. As soon as 
the mind makes this point, it is able 
to perceive an adequate motive for 
the creation, for it apprehends a good 
in the finite order resembling the 
infinite good which is necessary and 
uncreated. It is’ approaching to a 
finality, for it apprehends that the 
rational nature is that nature in which 
the finality must be situated, or in 
which the ultimate relation of the 
universe to the final cause must exist. 
In other words, it apprehends that 
God has created a wniverse, including 
all generic grades of existence expli- 
cated into a vast extent and variety of 
subordinate genera and species multi- 
plied in a countless number of indi- 
viduals, all subordinate to a common 
order, and culminating in intelligent 
life. It apprehends the correspond- 
ence of the actual creation to its ideal 
archetype, or the realization in act of 
the highest possible nature which 
omnipotence can create after the 
resemblance of his own essence 
impersonated in the Word, and ot 
every inferior nature necessary to 
the constitution of a universe, or a 
world of composite order and har- 
mony comprising all the essential 
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forms of existence whose infinite 
equivalent is in the divine idea. 

It is evidently befitting the wisdom 
and grandeur of Almighty God, that 
the created universe should represent 
to created intelligence an adequate and 
universal similitude: of his being and 
perfections ; that its vast extent and 
variety, the multiplicity of distinct ex- 
istences which it contains, its compli- 
cated relations and harmonies, the sub- 
limity and beauty of its forms, the su- 
perabundance of its sentient life and 
enjoyment, the excellence and per- 
fection of its intelligent creatures, 
should be adapted to overwhelm the 
mind with admiration of the might and 
majesty, the wisdom and glory, the 
goodness and love of the Creator ; 
that, as far as possible, the procession 
of the divine persons within the eg- 
sence of God should be copied in the 
procession of created existences ; that 
the ineffable object of the divine con- 
templation, or the Word going forth 
from the infinite intelligence of the Fa- 
ther and returning to him inf the Holy 
Spirit, should be represented in created 
similitudes by the communication’ of 
being, life, and intelligence, in every 
possible grade, and the completion of 
these in the most sublime manner of 
union to God of which finite nature is 
capable. This consummation of the 
creative act is worthy of the wisdom 
of God; for it is the most perfect act 
of the divine intelligence ad extra, or 
extrinsic to the actus purissimus by 
which the Word is generated in the 
unity of his eternal being, which is 
possible. It is worthy of the goodness 
of God; for it is the most perfect act 
of love ad extra, or extrinsic to the 
actus purissimus of the spiration of the 
Holy Spirit, consummating the interior 
life of God in eternal, self-sufficing 
beatitude, which omnipotence can pro- 
duce. 

Let us now analyse the composite 
order of the universe, and examine its 
component purts singly, in reference to 
the final end to which this order is de- 
termined. We will then proceed to 
examine more closely the mode by 
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which the end of the universe is at- 
tained in the rational nature, and the 
relation of this rational nature to the 
end metaphysically final. 

Theologians distinguish in the divine 
nature esse, vivere, and intelligere, or 
being, life, and intelligence, as consti- 
tuting the archetype of the inanimate, 
animated, and rational orders of crea- 
tion respectively. 

The inanimate order, composed of 
the aggregate of material substances, 
imitates the divine esse, considered as 
concrete and real, simply ; prescinding 
the idea of vital movement. It imi- 
tates the divine being in thé lowest and 
most imperfect manner. The good 
that is in it can only be apprehended 
and made to contribute to the happi- 
ness of conscious existence when a 
higher order of existence is created. 
God loves it only as an artist loves an 
aqueduct, a building, or a statue, as 
the medium of contributing to the 
well-being or pleasure of his creatures. 
Its hidden essence is impervious to our 
intelligence. The utmost that we can 
distinetly conceive of its nature is 
that it is a vis activa, an active force, 
producing sensible effects or phenome- 
na. This appears to be the opinion 
which is more common and gaining 
ground both among physical and me- 
taphysical philosophers.* By active 
force is meant a simple, indivisible 
substance, which exists in perpetual 
activity’ It is material substance, be- 
cause its activity is blind, unconscious, 
and wholly mechanical, producing by 
physical necessity sensible effects, 
such as extension, resistance, ete. 
Though not manifest to intelligence in 
its hidden nature and operation, it 
is apprehensible by the intelligence 
through the effects which it operates, 
as something intelligible. Its sensible 


* The philosophical works of Leibnitz may be con- 
sulted for a thorough exposition of this doctrine. Also 
the Philosophical Manuals of F. Rothenflue, 8.J., 
and the Abbé Branchereau of the Society of St. Sul- 
pice. The philosophical articles of Dr. Brownson in 
his Review contain some incidental arguments of 
great value on the same topic. F. Dalgairns, of the 


London Oratory, also treats, with the ability and 
clearness which characterize all his writings, of this 
subject, at considerable length, in his work on the 
Holy Communion, 
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phenomena are not illusions, or mere 
subjective forms of the sensibility, but 


are objectively real. Nevertheless, 
our conception of them must be cor- 
rected and sublimated by pure reason, 
in order to correspond to the reality or 
substance which stands under them. 
Our imaginary conceptions* represent 
only the complex of phenomena pre- 
sented to the senses. They represent 
matter as composite, because it is only 
through composition, or the interaction 
of distinct material substances upon 
each other, that the effects and pheno- 
mena are produced which the senses 
present tothe imagination. The sub- 
stance, or active force which stands 
under them, is concluded by a judg- 
ment of the reason. Reason cannot 
arrest itself at the composite as some- 
thing ultimate. The common, crude 
conception of extended bulk as the ul- 
timate material reality, is like the 
child’s conception of the surface of the 
earth as the floor of the universe hav- 
ing nothing below it, and of the sky as 
its roof; or like the Indian conception 
of an elephant supporting the world, 
who stands himself on the back of a 
tortoise, who is on the absolute mud 
lying at the bottom of ‘all things. It 
is the essential operation of reason to 
penetrate to the altissima causa, or 
deepest cause of things, and not to’ 
stop at anything as its term which im- 
plies something else as the reason or 
principle of its existence. It cannot 
therefore stop at anything short of the 
altissima causa, in the order of mate- 
rial second causes, any more than it 
can stop short of the cause of all 
causes, or the absolute first cause. 
That which is ultimate in the compo- 
site must be simple and indivisible in 
itself, and divided from everything 
else, or it cannot be an original and 
primary component. For, however 
far the analysis of a composite may be 
carried, it may be carried further, un- 
less it has been analysed to its simple 
constituent parts which are not them- 


* By “imaginary conceptions” is not meant 


fanciful, unreal conceptions, but conceptions of the 
imaginative as an intellectual faculty which reflects 
the real, 
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selves composite, and therefore simple. 
It is of no avail to take refuge in the 
notion of the infinite divisibility of 
matter. For, apart from the absur- 
dity of the infinite series contained 
in this notion, one of these infinitesimal 
entities could certainly be divided from 
all others by the power of God and 
made intelligible to the human under- 
standing. And the very question un- 
der discussion is, What is the intelligi- 
ble essence of this ultimate entity ? 

Another proof that material sub- 
stance is something intelligible and 
not something sensible, is, that it has 
a relation to spiritual substance, and 
therefore something cognate to spirit 
in its essence. The Abbé Branche- 
reau defines relation: “ Proprietatem 
qua duo aut plura entia ita se habent 
ad invicem, ut unius conceptus concept- 
um alterius includat aut supponat.” 
“ A property by which two or more en- 
tities are so constituted in reference to 
one another, that the conception of one 
includes or supposes the conception of 
the other.”* 

The conception of spirit must contain 
the equivalent of the conception of 
matter, and the conception of matter 
must contain something the equivalent 
of which is contained in spirit. Else, 
they must be related as total opposites, 
which leads to the absurd conclusion 
that in the essence of God, which is the 
equivalent of all finite essences, total 
opposites and contradictions are con- 
tained. The same is affirmed by F. 
Billuart after the scholastic principles 
of the Thomists. “Supremum autem 
nature inferioris attingitur a natura 
superiori.” “The summit of the in- 
ferior nature is touched by the superior 
nature.’ Everything copies the es- 
sence of God and exists by its par- 
ticipation in his being. There is no 
reason therefore for any other dis- 
tinction in creatures except the dis- 
tinction of gradation in a series, or the 
distinction of a more or less intense 
grade of participation in being. God 
cannot create anything totally dissim 


* Przlect. Philos. De Relat. 


Entis. Num, 103, 3. 
+ De Angelis, Diss, I. Art, I. 
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ilar to himself, because the sole arch- 
etype imitable in the creative act, 


whose similitude is externised in 
creation, is himself. All things there- 
fore being similar to his essence are 
similar to the essence of one another, 
ach to each, each grade in the as- 
cending series containing the equiva- 
lent of all below it. 

The material creation represents the 
real being of God, as distinguishable 
in thought from his life and intelli- 
gence, in an express and distinct man- 
ner. The being of God is the arche- 
type of the material creation, and con- 
tains a reason why the material order 
was necessary to perfect the universe. 
All geometrical principles are intui- 
tively seen by the reason to be eternal 
truths. As eternal and necessary they 
are included in the object of the divine 
contemplation. The complete and 
adequate object of the divine contem- 
plation is the divine essence. It is 
therefore in his own essence that 
God sees these necessary geometri- 
‘al truths, not as we see them, but 
as identical with the truth of his 
own being in some way above our 
human understanding. These eter- 
nal geometrical principles are the 
principles which lie at the basis of 
the structure of the material universe, 
which therefore represents something 
in the divine essence not immediately 
and distinetly represented by the spi- 
ritual world. 

Without pretending to define pre- 
cisely what the material universe re- 
presents as equivalently and eminently 
contained in the divine essence, we 
are only uttering a truism when we 
affirm that what man in his present 
state principally apprehends through 
it, is the idea of the immensity of the 
divine being. The material universe, 
which has a quasi infinitude to our 
feeble and limited imagination, is an 
image of God as possessing boundless 
infinitude, and including an immea- 
surable ocean of perfections. It is 
only when the mind becomes so over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the 
creation as to forget its relation to the 
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creator, that its judgment is erroneous. 
And the error of judgment does not 
consist in appreciating the material 
universe too highly, but in appreciat- 
ing it too little, that is, in not appre- 
ciating its highest relation to the spirit- 
ual order, with which it is cognate in 
its essence. The physical, visible 
world is not to be despised. It is no 
illusion, no temporary phase of reality, 
no perishable substance, but real, inde- 
structible, and of endless duration. Its 
essence and its relation to the final 
cause are incomprehensible. Its es- 
sence is, however, so far intelligible 
that we can understand it to be a real 
entity, bearing a similitude to the 
divine nature, endued with active force 
as a physical second cause, through 
which wonderful phenomena are pro- 
duced in which the divine perfections 
are manifested. Its end is also intel- 
ligible as subordinated to the higher 
grades of existence and to the grand 
composite order of the universe. 

The next grade of existence is that 
which represents the vivere of the di- 
vine essence, or presents an animated 
and living similitude of the life of 
God. The distinct type of this grade 
is in the animal world, but it is con- 
nected with the inanimate creation by 
an intermediate link, namely, that 
which is constituted by the world of 
vegetative life. This world of vegeta- 
tive life represents the principle of life 
in an inchoate form, and ministers to 
the higher life of sentient existences, by 
furnishing them with the sustenance 
and food of their physical life, and 
contributing to their enjoyment by the 

eauty of its forms. 

Thus far, the creation is merely 
good as means to an end, or as the 
substratum of that order of existence 
which is capable of apprehending and 
enjoying good. In the sentient cre- 
ation, existence becomes a good in 
itself, or a good capable of termi- 
nating the divine will. The count- 
less multitudes of sentient creatures 
are created that they may enjoy life, 
and attain their particular end in 
this enjoyment. Nevertheless this 
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phenomena are not illusions, or mere 
subjective forms of the sensibility, but 
are objectively real. Nevertheless, 
our conception of them must be cor- 
rected and sublimated by pare reason, 
in order to correspond to the reality or 
substance which stands under them. 
Our imaginary conceptions* represent 
only the complex of phenomena pre- 
sented to the senses. They represent 
matter as composite, because it is only 
through composition, or the interaction 
of distinct material substances upon 
each other, that the effects and pheno- 
mena are produced which the senses 
present tothe imagination. The sub- 
stance, or active force which stands 
under them, is concluded by a judg- 
ment of the reason. Reason cannot 
arrest itself at the composite as some- 
thing ultimate. The common, crude 
conception of extended bulk as the ul- 
timate material reality, is like the 
child’s conception of the surface of the 
earth as the floor of the universe hav- 
ing nothing below it, and of the sky as 
its roof; or like the Indian conception 
of an elephant supporting the world, 
who stands himself on the back of a 
tortoise, who is on the absolute mud 
lying at the bottom of ‘all things. It 
is the essential operation of reason to 
penetrate to the altissima causa, or 
deepest cause of things, and not to’ 
stop at anything as its term which im- 
plies something else as the reason or 
principle of its existence. It cannot 
therefore stop at anything short of the 
altissima causa, in the order of mate- 
rial second causes, any more than it 
can stop short of the cause of all 
causes, or the absolute first cause. 
That which is ultimate in the compo- 
site must be simple and indivisible in 
itself, and divided from everything 
else, or it cannot be an original and 
primary component. For, however 
far the analysis of a composite may be 
carried, it may be carried further, un- 
less it has been analysed to its simple 
constituent parts which are not them- 

* By “imaginary conceptions” is not meant 
fanciful, unreal conceptions, but conceptions of the 


imaginative as an intellectual faculty which reflects 
the real, 
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selves composite, and therefore simple. 
It is of no avail to take refuge in the 


notion of the infinite divisibility of 


matter. For, apart from the absur- 
dity of the infinite series contained 
in this notion, one of these infinitesimal 
entities could certainly be divided from 
all others by the power of God and 
made intelligible to the human under- 
standing. And the very question un- 
der discussion is, What is the intelligi- 
ble essence of this ultimate entity ? 

Another proof that material sub- 
stance is something intelligible and 
not something sensible, is, that it has 
a relation to spiritual substance, and 
therefore something cognate to spirit 
in its essence. The Abbé Branche- 
reau defines relation: “ Proprietatem 
qua duo aut plura entia ita se habent 
ad invicem, ut unius conceptus concept- 
um alterius includat aut supponat.” 
“ A property by which two or more en- 
tities are so constituted in reference to 
one another, that the conception of one 
includes or supposes the conception of 
the other.”* 

The conception of spirit must contain 
the equivalent of the conception of 
matter, and the conception of matter 
must contain something the equivalent 
of which is contained in spirit. Else, 
they must be related as total opposites, 
which leads to the absurd conclusion 
that in the essence of God, which is the 
equivalent of all finite essences, total 
opposites and contradictions are con- 
tained. The same is affirmed by F. 
Billuart after the scholastic principles 
of the Thomists. “Supremum autem 
nature inferioris attingitur a natura 
superiori.” “ The summit of the in- 
ferior nature is touched by the superior 
nature.”+ Everything copies the es- 
sence of God and exists by its par- 
ticipation in his being. There is no 
reason therefore for any other dis- 
tinction in creatures except the dis- 
tinction of gradation in a series, or the 
distinction of a more or less intense 
grade of participation in being. God 
cannot create anything totally dissim 
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+ De Angelis, Diss, I. Art. L 




























































































ilar to himself, because the sole arch- 
etype imitable in the creative act, 
whose similitude is externised in 
creation, is himself. All things there- 
fore being similar to his essence are 
similar to the essence of one another, 
each to each, each grade in the as- 
cending series containing the equiva- 
lent of all below it. 

The material creation represents the 
reul being of God, as distinguishable 
in thought from his life and intelli- 
gence, in an express and distinct man- 
ner. The being of God is the arche- 
type of the material creation, and con- 
tains a reason why the material order 
was necessary to perfect the universe. 
All geometrical principles are intui- 
tively seen by the reason to be eternal 
truths. As eternal and necessary they 
are included in the object of the divine 
contemplation. The complete and 
adequate object of the divine contem- 
plation is the divine essence. It is 
therefore in his own essence that 
God sees these necessary geometri- 
cal truths, not as we see them, but 
as identical with the truth of his 
own being in some way above our 
human understanding. These eter- 
nal geometrical principles are the 
principles which lie at the basis of 
the structure of the material universe, 
which therefore represents something 
in the divine essence not immediately 
and distinetly represented by the spi- 
ritual world. 

Without pretending to define pre- 
cisely what the material universe re- 
presents as equivalently and eminently 
contained in the divine essence, we 
are only uttering a truism when we 
affirm that what man in his present 
state principally apprehends through 
it, is the idea of the immensity of the 
divine being. The material universe, 
which has a quasi infinitude to our 
feeble and limited imagination, is an 
image of God as possessing boundless 
infinitude, and including an immea- 
surable ocean of perfections. It is 
only when the mind becomes so over- 
whelmed with the magnitude of the 
creation as to forget its relation to the 
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creator, that its judgment is erroneous. 
And the error of judgment does not 
consist in appreciating the material 
universe too highly, but in appreciat- 
ing it too little, that is, in not appre- 
ciating its highest relation to the spirit- 
ual order, with which it is cognate in 
its essence. The physical, visible 
world is not to be despised. It is no 
illusion, no temporary phase of reality, 
no perishable substance, but real, inde- 
structible, and of endless duration. Hs 
essence and its relation to the final 
“ause are incomprehensible. Its es- 
sence is, however, so far intelligible 
that we can understand it to be a real 
entity, bearing a similitude to the 
divine nature, endued with active force 
as a physical second cause, through 
which wonderful phenomena are pro- 
duced in which the divine perfections 
are manifested. Its end is also intel- 
ligible as subordinated to the higher 
grades of existence and to the grand 
composite order of the universe. 

The next grade of existence is that 
which represents the vivere of the di- 
vine essence, or presents an animated 
and living similitude of the life of 
God. The distinet type of this grade 
is in the animal world, but it is con- 
nected with the inanimate creation by 
an intermediate link, namely, that 
which is constituted by the world of 
vegetative life. This world of vegeta- 
tive life represents the principle of life 
in an inchoate form, and ministers to 
the higher life of sentient existences, by 
furnishing them with the sustenance 
and food of their physical life, and 
contributing to their enjoyment by the 
beauty of its forms. 

Thus far, the creation is merely 
good as means to an end, or as the 
substratum of that order of existence 
which is capable of apprehending and 
enjoying good. In the sentient cre- 
ation, existence becomes a good in 
itself, or a good capable of termi- 
nating the divine will. The count- 
less multitudes of sentient creatures 
are created that they may enjoy life, 
and attain their particular end in 
this enjoyment. Nevertheless this 
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particular end is a minor and less 
principal end in reference to the gen- 
eral end of the created universe. To 
this more general end the sentient 
order contributes, by increasing the 
beauty and perfection of the whole, 
and ministering to the happiness of 
the higher, intelligent order. 

This third and highest grade of ex- 
istence represents the divine ¢ntelli- 
gere. It includes all rational natures, 
or intelligent spirits, created after the 
similitude of that in the divine essence 
which is the highest archetype imita- 
ble in finite existences. According 
to the regular series of gradation, man 
comes next in order above the animal 
world, and should be first considered. 
There is a particular reason, however, 
which will appear hereafter, for con- 
sidering the angels first. 

The angels represent most perfectly 
the order of pure intelligence as dis- 
tinct from the irrational creation. By 
their nature they are at the summit of 
existence, and participate in the most 
immediate and elevated mode which 
ean be connatural to any created es- 
sence, in the divine pertections. The 
perfection of the universe requires 
that it should contain a grade of ex- 
istence imitating that which is high- 
est in the essence of God so far as it 
is an archetype of a possible creation. 
There is nothing conceivable in the 
divine essence higher than its intelli- 
gence or pure spirituality. The divine 
life is consummated in the most pure 
act of intelligent spirit, which is the 
procession of the Word and Holy 
Spirit from the Father. This divine 
procession within the divine essence 
being the archetype of the procession 
of created existences without it, the 
latter ought to imitate the former by 
producing that which represents the 
intelligent act of God as closely as 
possible. This intelligent act of God 
being consummated in love, or com- 
placency in that infinite good which 
is the object of intelligence, creation, 
which imitates and represents it, ought 
to coniain existences which are the 
recipients of love and are capable of its 
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exercise in the highest possible man- 
ner which can be essential to a created 
nature. The creative act would there- 
fore be most imperfect and incomplete 
if it stopped short with the material 
or even the sentient creation. Sup- 
posing that God determines to carry 
out his creative act by creating a uni- 
verse or a world in which the poten- 
tial is actualized in a universal man- 
ner by representing the esse, vivere, 
and intelligere of the divine essence 
in every generic mode, this universe 
must evidently contain intelligent 
spirits. Intelligent spirit alone can 
apprehend the image of God in crea- 
tion, apprehend itself as made in the 
image of God, apprehend the infinite 
attributes of God by the intuition of 
reason, and become fully conscious of 
the good of existence, capable of enjoy- 
ing it, and of returning to the creator an 
act of love, worship, and glorification, 
for his great boon of goodness confer- 
red in creation. Creation is an over- 
flow of the plenitude of good in the 
divine being proceeding from the com- 
placeney of God in the communica- 
tion of this good. This communication 
can be made in a manner which ap- 
pears to our reason in any way ade- 
quate to terminate the divine com- 
placency, only by the communication 
of intelligence. 

The type of intelligent nature is 
most perfectly actualized in the an- 
gels, whose essence and operation are 
purely spiritual, so far as created, fin- 
ite nature and operation can be purely 
spiritual. Whatever is intelligible or 
conceivable of finite, intellectual activ- 
ity as connatural, or intrinsically in- 
cluded in the essence of created spirit, 
is to be attributed to them. 

The notion of any composition of 
nature in the angels, or hypostatic 
union of their pure, spiritual substance 
with another material substance dis- 
tinct from it, is wholly gratuitous. It 
destroys the distinctive type of the an- 
gelic nature and the specitic difference 
between it and human nature. It has 
no foundation in reason except the base- 
less supposition that a distinct corpo- 
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real organization is necessary to the 
exercise of created intelligence. Nor 
has it any solid support from tradition 
or extrinsic authority. 

Some of the fathers are cited as 
maintaining it. Their language is, 
however, for the most part explained 
by the best theologians as indicating 
not the union of the angelic spirit to a 
distinct subtle corporeity, but the exist- 
ence of something analogous to mat- 
ter in the angelic spirit itself. The 
angels are called corporeal existences, 
because their essence is extrinsic to 
the divine essence, and extrinseca- 
tion attains its extreme limit in matter ; 
also because their pofentiality is not 
completely reduced to act, and their 
operation is limited by time and space. 
This appears to be also the notion ad- 
vocated by Leibnitz, and the exposition 
of the nature of material substance 
given above, in accordance with his 
philosophy, removes all difficulty from 
the subject. 

The conception of the angelic es- 
sence as completely free from all com- 
position with a distinct material sub- 
stance, is also at least more evidently 
in harmony with the decree Firmiter 
of the Fourth Council of Lateran, than 
any other. “ Firmiter credimus et sim- 
pliciter confitemur, quod unus est solus 
verus Deus eternus. . . . . qui 
sua omnipotenti virtute simul ab initio 
temporis, utramque de nihilo con- 
didit creaturam, spiritualem et cor- 
poralem, angelicam videlicet et mun- 
danam : ac deinde humanam quasi com- 
munem ex spiritu et corpore constitu- 
tam.” 

“We firmly believe and confess 
with simplicity, that there is one only 
true eternal God . . . who by 
his own almighty power simultaneous- 
ly from the beginning of time made 
out of nothing both parts of the crea- 
tion, the spiritual and the corporeal, 
that is, the angelical and the mundane: 
and afterwards the human creature, 
as it were of a nature in common with 
both, constituted from spirit and body.” 

Nevertheless, by the principle of the 
Thomist philosophy above cited, that 
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the lowest point of any nature touches 
the highest of the nature beneath it, 
there may be something even in the 
spiritual operation of the angels cog- 
nate to material operation, and coming 
within the sphere of the sensible. We 
will venture to give a little sample of 
scholastic theology on this head from 
Billuart. 

“Tt may be said with reason that the 
angels operate two things in the celes- 
tial empyrean. The first is the illu- 
mination by which the intrinsic splen- 
dor of the empyrean is perfected, ac- 
cording to St. Thomas and various tes- 
timonies of Holy Scripture in which 
certain places are said to have been 
sensibly illuminated by the angels. 
For although an angel cannot imme- 
diately produce alterative qualities, as 
heat or cold, he can produce light, be- 
cause light is a celestial quality and 
the highest of corporeal qualities, and 
the summit of the inferior nature is 
touched by the superior nature. 

“In the second place, the angels 
operate on the empyrean heaven, so 
that it may more perfectly and effica- 
ciously communicate a suitable perpe- 
tuity and stability to all inferior things. 
For as the supreme angels who are 
permanently stationed there have an 
influence over the intermediate and 
lowest angels who are sent forth, al- 
though they themselves are not sent 
forth, so the empyrean heaven, al- 
though it is itself motionless, commu- 
nicates to those things which are in 
motion the requisite stability and per- 
manence in their being. And that this 
may be done more efficaciously and 
permanently the angels aid by their 
operation in it. For, the whole uni- 
verse is one in unity of order; and 
this unity of order consists in that by 
a certain arrangement corporeal things 
are regulated by those which are spir- 
itual, and inferior bodies by the supe- 
rior; therefore, as this order demands 
that the empyrean spheres influence 
the inferior ones, it demands also that 
the angels influence the empyrean 
sphere.” * 

* De Angelis, Diss, II. Art. I. 
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Whatever may be thought of this 
as philosophy, it is certainly brilliantly 
poetical, as is the whole treatise of 
the learned Dominican from which it 
is extracted. The physical theory of 
the universe maintained by the scho- 
lastics was a magnificent conception, 
although it has been supplanted by a 
sounder scientific hypothesis. ‘There 
appears to be no reason, however, for 
rejecting the notion of angelic influence 
over the movement of the universe. 
The modern hypothesis of a central 
point of revolution for the universe 
being substituted for the ancient one of 
the empyrean, the entire scholastic 
theory of the influence of the angels 
upon the exterior order of the universe 
may remain untouched in its intrinsic 
probability. 

The consideration of man has been 
reserved, because, although he is in- 
ferior to the angels in intelligence, he 
sums up in himself the three grades of 
existence, and therefore the considera- 
tion of the three as distinct ought to 
precede the consideration of their com- 
position in the complex human nature. 
The human nature includes in itself 
the material, vegetative, animal, and 
intelligent natures, which represent re- 
spectively the divine esse, vivere, and 
intelligere. For this reason man is 
called a microcosm or universe in min- 
iature. In certain special perfections 
of the material, sentient, and intelli- 
gent natures, he is inferior to each; 
but the combination of all gives hima 
peculiar excellence and completeness, 
and qualifies him to stand in the most 
immediate relation to the final cause of 
the universe, or to the consummation 
of its end. 

What this end is, we must now more 
closely examine. It is plain at first 
sight that this end must be attained by 
creation through its intelligent por- 
tion, or through the angelic and hu- 
man natures. As God is final cause 
as well as first cause; of necessity, 
these intelligent natures in themselves, 
and all inferior natures through them, 
must, in some way, terminate on God 
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as their ultimate end. God is final 
cause as the supreme good participated 
in and attained to by the creation, 
through the overflow of the plenitude 
of the divine being. The divine com- 
placency in this voluntary overflow of 
the fount of being and good was the 
ultimate and determining motive to 
the creative act. The good of being 
thus given isa similitude of the divine 
esse, vivere, and intelligere. As it is 
real, or existence in act, it must copy, 
as far as its grade of existence per 
mits, the most pure act of God in the 
blessed Trinity. That is, the creature 
must reflect from its own essence an 
image of the divine essence, or a cre- 
ated similitude of the uncreated Word, 
in which its existence is completed and 
its act consummated. In the material 
world this is a mere dead image, like 
the representation of a living form 
made by astatue or picture. In the 
sentient world, so faras we can under- 
stand this most inscrutable and baf- 
fling of all parts of the creation, there 
is an apprehension by the sensitive 
soul of a kind of shadow of the intel- 
ligible object in sensible forms, and the 
imperfect resemblance of the life and 
felicity of an intelligent nature which 
corresponds to this imperfect appre- 
hension. In the intelligent creature, 
its spiritual essence, by virtue of the 
rationality in which it is created, and 
is its constitutive principle, reflects an 
image of the divine Word in the con- 
templation of which its intelligent life 
is completed. So far as intelligent na- 
ture is merely potential, it is potential 
to this act of intelligent life ; and when 
its potentiality is reduced to act, so as 
to produce the nearest similitude to 
the divine intelligence in act, which 
God has determined to create, intelli- 
gent nature, and in it all nature, has at- 
tained its finality. Intelligent nature 
has attained the highest good attain- 
able ; and, the different intelligent spe- 
cies and individuals existing together 
in due order and harmony in the par- 
ticipation of the common good, with 
ali inferior grades of existence sub- 
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ordinated to them, the universe has 
unity and is determined to a common 
final end. 

Thus, creation returns back to the 
principle from which it proceeded by 
the consummation of the creative act. 
As the Father is united te the Word 
in the Holy Spirit, or in love and com- 
placency, so the creation is united to 
God by the possession of good and 
the complacency of God in this good. 
It is actualized in the intelligent na- 
ture capabl of knowing and loving 
God, and therefore having a simili- 
tude to the Son or Word. When it 
is ascertained what the highest union 
to the Father, or that approaching 
nearest to the union of the Son to him 
of which created nature is capable, is, 
it will be ascertained what is the end 
metaphysically final to which created 
nature can attain, if God wills to bring 
it to the summit of possibility. When 
it is ascertained what this summit of 
possibility is, it is ascertained what 
the end of creation is which is meta- 
physically final ; and when it is ascer- 
tained how far toward this summit 
God has actually determined to ele- 
vate his creation, it is ascertained what 
is the end of creation actually final, 
and how far it coincides with the end 
metaphysically final. 

This knowledge cannot be deduced 
from any first principle given to reason. 
It is communicated by revelation, and 
by this revelation we learn that God 
has determined to bring the creation to 
the end metaphysically final in the in- 
carnation of the Word. 

The revelation of the mystery of the 
Incarration is concomitant with the re- 
velation of the mystery of the Trinity ; 
therefore, in the creed, the same terms 
which propose the dogma that the Word 
is of God and is God, propose the dog- 
ma that the Word is incarnate in hu- 
man nature. The name given to the 
Second Person in the Trinity, in the 
creed, Jesus Christ, is the name 
which he assumed with his human na- 
ture. “Et in unum Dominum nos- 
trum, Jesum Christum Filium Dei 
unigenitum, Deum de Deo, Lumen de 
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Lumine, Deum yerum de Deo vero, 
genitum non factum, consubstantial- 
em Patri, per quem omnia facta sunt. 
Qui propter nos homines et propter 
nostram salutem descendit de ccelis, et 
incarnatus est etiam pro nobis de Spiri- 
tu Sancto ex Maria Virgine, et homo 
factus est.” 

“ And in one Jesus Christ our Lord, 
the only begotten Son of God, God of 
God, Light of Light, very God of very 
God, begotten not made, consubstantial 
with the Father, by whom all things 
were made. Who, for us men, and 
for our salvation, descended from 
heaven, and was incarnate also for us 
by the Holy Ghost of the Virgin Mary, 
and was made man.” 

The mystery of the incarnation pre- 
sents to us the idea, that the Word has 
assumed human nature, not by assum- 
ing all the individuals of the race, but 
by assuming humanity individuated in 
one perfect soul and body into a union 
with his divine nature, in which it 
terminates upon his divine person as 
the final complement of its existence, 
without any confusion of its distinct 
essence with the divine essence to 
which itis united. By this union, the 
Word is a theandric person, or one 
divine person in two natures, divine 
and human, really distinct from each 
other in essence and existence, but 
with one common principle of imputa- 
bility to which their attributes and 
operation are to be ascribed. This is 
the union, called in theological lan- 
guage hypostatic, of the creature to 
the Creator, which is metaphysicully 
final, or final to the divine intelligence 
and power; beyond which there is no 
idea in God of a possible act ad extra, 
and which is next in order to the pro- 
cession of the divine persons ad intra. 
Through this hypostatic union, created 
nature participates with the uncreated 
nature impersonated in the Son in the 
relation to the Father as principle, and 
the Holy Spirit as consummation, of 
intelligence and love ; that is, in the di- 
vine life and beatitude. The incarna- 
tion having been in the view and pur- 
pose of Almighty God from eternity, 
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as the ultimatum of his wisdom and 
omnipotence, is the apex of the crea- 
tive act, or the terminus at which the 
creative act reaches the summit of 
possibility. Init the creation returns 
to God as final cause, from whom it 
proceeds as first cause, in a mode 
which is metaphysically final. It is 
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therefore certain that God, in his eter- 
nal, creative purpose, determined the 
universe to an end metaphysically 
final; and that this end is attained in 
the incarnation, or the union of created 
with uncreated nature in the person of 
the Word. 





From The Dublin University Magazine. 


MIGUEL DE CERVANTES Y SAAVEDRA. 


NotwitHstanpI1né the value of the 
precious metals extracted from the 
American mines, the Spanish exche- 
quer had not been in a satisfactory 
condition for a long time. War had 
scourged the kingdom since the con- 
quest by the Moors. Ferdinand and 
Isabella had indeed dislodged them 
and their unlucky King Boabdil from 
their little paradise in Granada and 
Andalucia, about a century before the 
poor Don made his first sally; but it 
was at a dread sacrifice of money and 
men’s lives. Charles V. was engaged 
in ruinous wars during the greater 
part of his reign, and Philip IL., his 
successor (unwillingly indeed), was put 
to trouble and expense while uniting 
with other Christian powers to pre- 
vent the ferocious sultan from bring- 
ing all Europe under the Mussulman 
yoke. The victory of Lepanto, gained 
by his half-brother, Don John, some- 
what crippled the Sublime Porte and 
the terrible renegade Uchali, but did 
not prevent the Algerine and other 
African pirates from doing infinite mis- 
chief to all the Christian states bor- 
dering the Mediterranean. Ceaseless- 
ly they intercepted their merchant ves- 
sels, made booty of the freight and 
slaves of the crew, and obliged all in 
the rank of merchants or gentlemen 


to find heavy ransoms. Now what 
should have prevented Spain and 
France and the Italian kingdoms from 
collecting a large fleet and army at 
any one time, and battering down the 
strongholds of these ruthless plunder- 
ers, and effectually putting it out of 
their power to annoy their Christian 
neighbors? Philip was often urged to 
co-operate in such a good work, but he 
preferred to expend time and money, 
and his subjects’ blood and property, 
on other projects. 

An extract from the work mention- 
ed below,* in reference to the state of 
Spain toward the latter years of Phil- 
ip IL., is well worth transcribing. The 
author is speaking of Cervantes in 
prison, some time between 1598 and 
1603: 

“He distinctly perceived, through the 
splendor and apparent unity of the Spanish 
monarchy, a muttering and stormy confusion, 
a thousand strange and opposed groupings ; 
—politicians who in fact were mere favorites, 
austere gentlemen mixed with galant writers, 
—grave inquisitors condemning errant Bohe- 
maians, applying a barbarous law to barbarous 
hordes, and cauterizing but not curing 
wounds, Through this assemblage of con- 
trasts he could see a wide separation between 
the social classes. Two distinct groups ex- 


* Michel de Cervantes, sa Vie, son Temps, son 
uvre Politique et Littéraire. Par Emile Chasles. 
Paris: Didier et Cie. 
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isted, not united by any common idea or sym- 
pathy—the extra-social world of Gitanos 
(gipsies), rogues, and mystics, whose lives 
were independent, and that of the alcaids 
and corregidors. 

“Between these two camps hovered a 
mixed population so frequently treated of in 
Spanish letters,—the alguazil, the sacristan, 
the deserter, the refugee, a hybrid people at- 
tached to the law or the church, but affiliated 
to the hampa (illegal bond of union) by 
character, by nature, by origin, or by in- 
terest. 

“In a country where poverty was every 
day increasing, necessity threw thousands 
every day on a career of adventure. It de- 
populated Spain in exiling to the Indies her 
best soldiers. It flung away innumerable 
renegades to the coast of Africa, It deci- 
mated that nobility erewhile so valiant, so 
full of pride and patriotism. Impoverished 
gentlemen soon formed a large class of hon- 
orable paupers. They endured, with a stoi- 
cism purely Spanish, the exigencies of honor 
and poverty, along with the necessity of living 
and dying useless to their country.” 


Let pity be awarded to the poor 
gentleman who took his promenade 
toothpick in hand, to impress on his 
world that he had dined. Cervantes 
had no need to go beyond his family 
recollections for materials for this 
sketch : 

“Behold the hidalgo coming out of his 
house with unquiet eye. His suspicious hu- 
mor inclines him to believe that every one 
knows his shoes are pieced, that perspiration 
has left marks on his hat, that his cloak is 
threadbare, and that his stomach is empty. 
He has taken a draught of water within 
closed doors, and just come forth displaying 
his hypocritical toothpick,—dolorous and de- 
ceptive exhibition, which has grown into a 
fashion.” 


Political principles and social insti- 
tutions prevalent during the long wars 
between the Christians and the Moors 
were still in vigor at the end of the 
sixteenth century, when the circum- 
stances of the country had undergone 
a thorough change. 

“ During the centuries when Spain 
was struggling against the Arabs, the 
chief condition of the nationality was 
the purity of blood and the Christian 
faith. The Old Christian (Christiano 
Viejo), the irreproachable Castilian 
alone, could be intrusted with the de- 
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fense of the soil or the government 
of the country. And now when the 
enemy was expelled the usage re- 
mained. The alcaid (magistrate) did 
not know the law, perhaps he could 
not read, but ‘ he had, as he said, ‘ four 
inches of the fat of an Old Christian 
on his ribs, and that was sufficient.’ ” 

In the interlude of the Election 
of the Aleaids of Daganzo, Cervantes 
specifies the personal gifts sufficient to 
qualify for the post. An elector pro- 
posing Juan Verrouil, thus dwells on 
his good qualities : 

“ At all events Juan Verrouil possesses 
the most delicate discernment. The other 
day, taking a cup of wine with me, he ob- 
served that it smacked of wood, of leather, 
and of iron, Well, when we got to the bot- 
tom of the pitcher, what did we discover but 
a key fastened by a strap of leather to a 
piece of wood ! 

“ Secretary.— Wonderful ability, rare ge- 
nius, Such a man might rule Alanis, Cazal- 
la, ay even Esquivias,” 

Francis de Humillos is considered 
fit for the magistracy because of his 
neatness in soling a shoe. Michael 
Jarret is voted worthy, as he shoots an 
arrow like any eagle. Peter the Frog 
knows every word of the ballad of the 
“ Dog of Alva” without missing one, 
but Humillos stands the examination 
with rather more credit than the rest ; 
he knows the four prayers, and 
says them four or five times per 
week. 

The number of wandering gipsies 
and brigands and thieves of all descrip- 
tion was out of all rational proportion 
with the honest and respectable popu- 
lation. These were united under the 
hampa, and it was a matter of extreme 
difficulty to obtain information against 
any delinquent from a brother of the 
order. 

Little is said about the mercantile 
or manufacturing classes in books con- 
nected with the time of Cervantes. 
Enough is told of the pride, and lux- 
ury, and generally perverted tastes of 
the great, and hints are given of the 
kind and considerate demeanor of the 
nobility residing on their estates to 
their dependents. 











DON QUIXOTE’S PREDECESSORS. 


Spain is not the only country which 
for a time has set an extravagant esti- 
mate on some books or class of books. 
Even in our own days and in those of 
the last generation, have not literary 
furors prevailed for picturesque ban- 
ditti, and feudal castles, and caverns, 
and awful noises in vast and dimly 
lighted bedchambers, for poetry beck- 
oning its victims to despair and sui- 
cide, for novels stamped with the silver 
fork of high life, and lastly, for those 
which enlarge on the physiology of 
forbidden fruit? M. Chasles will 
pleasantly explain the literary pen- 
chants of the peninsula two hundred 
and sixty « dd years since : 

“We have seen the France of the seven- 
teenth century enthusiastic for the Astrea 
and the Clelia,* and the England of the 
eighteenth assume shield and spear for Cla- 
rissa Harlowe,+ but in 1598 and in Spain, the 
extraordinary popularity of the Amadises 
resembled a brain fever at which no one 
dared laugh. One day a certain nobleman 
coming home found his wife in tears. ‘What 
is the matter? What bad news have you 
heard ? ‘My dear, Amadis is dead.’ They 
could not suffer.the writers to put their he- 
roes to death. The infant Don Alonzo per- 
sonally interceded with the author of the 
Portuguese Amadis to rewrite the chapter in 
which the Signora Briolana was sacrificed. 
These creatures of the imagination assumed 
a personal reality among the people of that 
era in the mind of every one. Every one was 
convinced that Arthur of Britain would one 
day return among men. Julian of Castile, 
who wrote in 1587, affirmed (could we be- 
lieve him) that when Philip II. espoused 
Mary of England, he was obliged to reserve 
the claims of King Arthur, and engage to 
yield him the throne when he returned, 
Chivalric fictions became an article of faith. 
A certain gentleman, Simon de Silveyra, 
swore one day on the Holy Gospel that he 
held the history of Amadis de Gaul + for 
true and certain.” 

* For information concerning these slow ro- 
mances and their contemporaries, and the great 
Honore d’Urfy, see University Magazine for Feb- 
ruary, 1844. 

t+ Aschool of simple and warm-hearted working- 
class folk nightly assembled at a forge in Windsor to 
hear the perilous trials of Pamela read out to them. 
They watched with unflagging interest her progress 
through her ticklish trials, and showed their joy in 
her final triumph by running in a body to the church 
and ringing the bells. 

¢ This first and best of the chivalric romances was 
composed by Vasco de Lobeira of Oporto, who died 
in 1408. It was written between 1342 and 1367, and 


first printed between 1492 and 1505. There is some 
uncertainty concerning the given dates. 
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Such were a few characteristics of 
Spanish life when Cervantes thought 
of writing his Don Quixote. In his 
numerous works he had it in purpose 
to improve the state of things in his 
native country, and to correct this «r 
that abuse, but he obtained no striking 
success till the publication of this his 
greatest work. Alas! while it estab- 
lished his character as master in liter- 
ature, it excited enmities and troubles 
in abundance. 


YOUTH OF CERVANTES. 


Miguel de Cervantes y Saavedra 
was born in 1547 at Alcala de Hénar- 
és. His parents, both of gentle birth, 
were Rodrigo de Cervantes and Leon- 
or de Cortinas. Their other children 
born before Michael were Rodrigo, 
Andrea, and Luisa. His family be- 
longed to the class of impoverished 
gentlefolk, poor but intensely proud of 
their descent from one of those hardy 
mountaineers the Saavedras, who, five 
centuries before, so heroically defended 
the northern portion of Spain agaiust 
the Moors. While the hereditary pos- 
sessions were growing less and less, 
the heads of the family would endeay- 
or to compensate for present priva- 
tions, by relating to their children the 
noble deeds and the great estates of 
their ancestors. 

Cervantes’ paternal roof was proba- 
bly surrounded by some of the paier- 
nal fields, and it is likely that the do- 
mestic economy was similar to that de- 
scribed in the first chapter of Don 
Quixote, where translators have still 
left us at a loss as to the Saturday’s 
fare, duelos y quebrantos (griefs and 
groans), some guessing it to be eggs 
and bacon; others, a dish of lentils ; 
others, brains fried in oil; others, the 
giblets of fowl. 

Alcala de Hénarés* was worthy to 
be the birthplace of Spain’s best writer. 
The archbishops of Toledo owned a 
palace there, and there the great Car- 
dinal Ximenes, an ex-student of its 


* From the Arabic Al-Cala-d’el-Nahr, “the 
chateau by the river.” 
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college, returned when somewhat un- 
der a cloud, and prepared his world- 
f mous polyglot Bible in Hebrew, 
Syriac, Greek, and Latin. From the 
day when the great scholar and states- 
man made the town his permanent resi- 
dence, it aimed to become, and did 
eventually become, the intellectual me- 
tropolis of the native country of Cer- 
vantes. It possessed a university, 
nineteen colleges, thirty-eight church- 
es, and works of art-in profusion. 
Whether debarred by poverty or neg- 
ligence, the last an unlikely supposi- 
tion, Cervantes did not graduate in the 
university of Alcala or in any other, 
a circumstance that occasioned him 
much mortification in his manhood and 
advanced age. Emile Chasles thus 
expresses himself on this subject : 


“ The graduated took their revenge. When 
Cervantes acquired celebrity they recollected 
that he had taken no degree. When he 
sought an employ they applied to him by way 
of iron brand the epithet, Ingenio Lego, 
‘He is not of ours,’ said they; ‘he is not a 
vieric.’ The day when he attracted the at- 
tention of all Europe their anger was excess- 
ive towards the writer who possessed talent 
without permission, and genius without a 
diploma, Cervantes gaily replied, that he 
admired their pedantic learning, their books 
bristling with quotations, the compliments 
they paid each other in Greek, their erudi- 
tion, their marginal notes, their doctors’ de- 
grees, but that he himself was naturally lazy, 
and did not care to search in authors for 
what he was able to say without them; and 
finally, that when there is a dull or foolish 
thing to be expressed, it will do in Spanish 
as well as in Latin.” 


He was smarting under the con- 
tempt of the learned asses of his day 
when writing the preface to his Don 
Quixote : 


“ Alas, thé story of Don Quixote is as 
bare asarush! Ah, if the author could do 
as Others,—cite at the head of the book a 
litany of authorities in alphabetic order, 
commencing with Aristotle and ending with 
Xenophon or Zoilus! But the poor Cer- 
varrtes can find nothing of all this, There 
he sits, the paper before him, the pen behind 
his ear, his elbow on the table, his cheek in 
his hand, and himself all unable to discover 
pertinent sentences or ingenious trifles to 
adorn his subject. Happily a humorous and 
intelligent friend enters and brings relief. 
* Quote,’ said he, ‘ and continue to quote ; the 
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first sentence that comes to hand . will an- 
swer. “ Pallida mors equo pede” is as good 
as another. Horace will come in-well any- 
where, and you can even make use of the Holy 
Scriptures. The giant Golias or Goliath 
was a Philistine, whom David the shepherd 
slew with a stone from a sling in the valley 
of Terebinthus, as is related in the Book of 
Kings in the chapter where it is to be 
found.’ ” 


THE FIRST PLAYS AT WHICH HE ASSISTED. 


The earliest instructors of our brave 
romancer and poet were the excellent 
clergyman Juan Lopez de Hoyos, who 
took pride and pleasure in expanding 
the intellects of clear-headed pupils, 
and the talented strolling actor, Lope de 
Rueda, who at a time (middle of six- 
teenth century) when neither Alcala 
nor even Madrid could boast a suitably 
appointed theatre, went from town to 
town, and amused the inhabitants from 
his rudely contrived stage. This con- 
sisted of a platform of loose planks 
supported by trestles, and a curtain as 
respectable as could be afforded, do- 
ing duty as permanent scene, and 
affording a hiding-place behind it to 
the actors when not performing, and to 
the few musicians who occasionally 
chanted some romantic ballad. 

Rueda had been in his youth a gold- 
beater at Seville, whence, finding in 
himself a strong vocation for the 
mimetic art, he made his escape, carry- 
ing some of the popular satiric stories 
in his head, and moulding them into 
farces. His troupe consisted of three 
or four male actors, one or two occa- 
sionally presenting femaje characters, 
and these were found sufficient to pre- 
sent a simple story in action, the mana- 
ger himself being an actor of rare abili- 
ty. These open air performances took 
a very strong hold on Cervantes’ imag- 
ination. An outline is given of one of 
these acted fables, the precursors of 
the voluminous repertory furnished 
some years later by Lope de Vega. 

Rueda himself, presenting an old la- 
borer, tired and wet, and carrying a 
fagot, appears before his door, and calls 
on his wife, who should have his supper 
ready. His daughter (represented by 
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a beardless youth) acquaints him that 
she is helping a neighbor at her skeins 
of silk. She is called, and a fierce 
scolding match ensues, he demanding 
his supper and vaunting the severity 
of his labor, she vilifying the fagot 
he has brought home. By-and-by the 
discourse falls on a little plantation of 
olive trees which he has just put down, 
and the Signora Aguéda de Toruegano 
forgets her anger in the anticipation of 
the large profits to accrue from her 
seedlings : 


“ Wife.—Do you know, my dear, what I’ve 
been just thinking? In six or seven years 
our little plantation will produce four or five 
fanéques (about fifteen barrels) of olives, and 
putting down a plant now and again, we shall 
have a noble field all in full bearing in twen- 
ty-five or thirty years. 

“ Husband.—Nothing more likely ; it will 
be a wonder in the neighborhood. 

“Wife.—I'll gather the fruit, you'll take 
them to market on the ass, and Menciguela 
(the daughter) will sell them ; but mind what 
I tell you, girl! you must not sell them a 
maravedi less than two reals of Castile the 
celemin (bushel). 

“ Husband.—Two reals of Castile! O 
conscience! a real and a half * will be a fair 
price. 

“ Wife—Ah, hold your tongue! They 
are the very best kind—olives of Cordova. 

“ Husband.—Even s0, a real and a half is 
quite enough. 

“ Wife——Ah, don’t bother my head! 
Daughter, you have heard me; two reals of 
Castile, no less. 

“ Husband.—Come here, child. 
you ask—the bushel ? 

“ Daughter—Whatever you please, fa- 
ther. 

* Husband.—Just a real and a half. 

“* Daughter.—Yes, father. 

“ Mother.—Yes, father! Come here to me. 
How will you sell them the bushel ? 

“ Daughter —Whatever you say, mother. 

“ Father.—I promise you, my lass, two 
hundred stripes of the stirrup leathers, if 
you don’t mind my directions. Now what'll 
be the price ? 

“ Daughter.—Whatever you like, father. 

“ Mother—How! Ah, here’s for your 
‘whatever you like.’ (She beats her.) Take 
that, and maybe it'll teach you to disobey 


What will 


me. 

“ Father.—Let the child alone. 

“ Daughter.—Ah, mother, mother, don’t kill 
me! (Cries out; a neighbor enters.) 


* This has been substituted for fifteen deniers, 
about three farthings, the amount in M. Chasles’ 
version. 
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“ Neighbor.—What’s this, what’s this? 
Why do you beat the little girl? 

“ Wife.—Ah, sir, it’s this wasteall that 
wants to give away all we have for nothing. 
He'll put us out of house and home. Olives 
as large as walnuts! 

“ Husband.—I swear by the bones of my 
ancestors that they are no bigger than grains 
of millet. 

“ Wife.—I say they are. 

“ Husband.—I say they’re not. 

“ Neighbor.—W ill you please, ma’am, to go 
inside? I undertake to make all right. (She 
enters the house.) Now, my friend, explain 
this matter. Let us see your olives. If you 
have twenty fanégues, I will purchase all. 

‘* Father. —You don’t exactly comprehend. 
The fact is—do you see ?—and to tell the 
honest truth, the olives are not just in the 
house, though they are ours. 

“ Neighbor.—No matter. 
get them brought here. 
fair price. 

“ Daughter.—My mother says she must get 
two reals* the bushel. 

“ Neighbor.—That’s rather dear. 

“ Father.—Now isn’t it, sir ? 

“ Daughter—My father only asks a real 
and a half. 

“ Neighbor.—Let us see a sample. 

“ Husband.—Ah, don’t ask to talk about 
it farther. I have to-day put down a small 
plot of olives. My wife says that within 
seven or eight years we'll be able to gather 
four or five fanégues of fruit fromthem. She 
is to collect them, I to take them on the ass 
to market, and our daughter to sell them, 
and she must not take less than two reals. 
She says yes, I say no, and that’s the whole 
of it. 

“ Neighbor.—A nice affair, by my faith! 
The olives are hardly planted, and yet your 
daughter has been made to cry and roar about 
thei. 

“* Daughter.—Very true indeed, sir, what 
you say. 

“ Father.—Don’t cry any more, Menci- 
guela.: Neighbor, this little body is worth 
her weight in gold. Go, lay the table, child. 
You must have an apron out of the very 
first money I get for the olives. 

“ Neighbor.—Good-by, my friend; go in 
and be agreeable with your wife. 

“ Father —Good-by, sir. (He and his 
daughter go in.) 

“ Neighbor, alone.—It must be owned that 
some things happen here below beyond be- 
lief. Ouf! quarrel about olives before they're 
in existence !” 


Sure it’s easy to 
Tl buy them ata 


The reader will easily recognize the 


* The Spaniards keep their accounts in piastres, 
reals, and maravedis, the first-named being worth 
about 8s. 6d. of our money. Thirty-four maravedis 
make a real, eight reals a piastre. The real men- 
tioned in the text was probably a piece of eight or 
piastre. 
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“ Maid with the milking pail” at the 
bottom of this illustration. Before the 
production of any of the regular pieces 
of De Vega, or Calderon, or Alarcon, 
or Tirso de Molina, the easily pleased 
folk of country or town were thor- 
oughly satisfied with Rueda’s reper- 
tory. When the talented stroller died 
in 1567, he was honored with a costly 
funeral, and solemnly interred in the 
cathedral of Cordova. Strange con- 
trast between his posthumous fortune 
and that of Moliére ! 

The impression made on Cervantes 
by the performances on Rueda’s plat- 
form was strong and lasting. He ever 
retained a high respect for the talent 
of observation, the native genius and 
the good sense of Lope de Rueda. 

In the preface to his own plays, Cer- 
vantes left an inventory of the theatri- 
cal properties of the strolling estab- 
lishments in his youth : 

‘“‘ All the materials of representation were 
contained in a sack. They were made up of 
four jackets of sheepskin, laced with gilt 
leather, four beards, as many wigs, fuur shep- 
herd’s crooks. The comedies consisted of 
eclogues or colloquies between two or three 
shepherds and one shepherdess. They pro- 
longed the entertainments by means of in- 
terludes, such as that of the egress, the 
Ruffian, th Fool, or that of the Biscayan,— 
four personages played by Lope as well as 
many others, and all with the greatest per- 
fection and the happiest natural ability that 
can be imagined.” 

One evening in the old age of Cer- 
vantes, the company around him were 
discussing the living actors and the 
present condition of the theatre. 
Among other things they treated of 
the infancy of the Spanish stage, and 
the artist who first essayed to make it 
something better than a platform for 
tumbling. Cervantes at once brought 
forward the claims of his early master : 

“T remember having seen play the great 
comedian Lope de Rueda, a man distinguished 
for his intelligence and his style of acting. 
He excelled in pastoral poetry. In that de- 
partment no one then or since has shown him- 
self his superior. Though then a child, and 


unable to appreciate the merit of his verses, 
nevertheless when I occasionally repeat some 
couplets that have remained in my memory, I 
find that my impression of his ability is cor- 
rect.” 
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HIS FIRST STEP IN LIFE.. 


The young admirer of Lope de 
Rueda exhibited in his temperament 
and appearance more of the soldier 
than the poet. With his high fore- 
head, his arched eyebrows, his hair 
flung behind, his firm-set mouth, he 
seemed to present little of the imagi- 
native dreamer. However, there was 
that in the delicate contours of the 
countenance, in the searching look, in 
the tire of the large dark eyes, which 
betrayed the ironical powers of the 
observant man of genius. No doubt 
he had the literary instincts somewhat 
developed by the practical lessons of 
Rueda, but military aspirations had 
the ascendant for the time. Though 
his brother Rodrigo had departed for 
the war in Flanders, and it seemed as 
if he was destined to remain at home 


.with his family, fate and inclination 


were against this arrangement. How- 
ever, the first step he took in life was 
not in the direction of the battle-field. 
An Italian cardinal took him to Rome 
in quality of secretary. The brave 
Don John, half-brother of Philip IL, 
was appointed general of the league 
arming against the Grand Turk at the 
same time, and the young and ardent 
Miguel eagerly took arms under him, 
and was present at the memorable 
naval engagement of Lepanto. Philip 
did not enter with much good-will in- 
to this strife, and prevented any ad- 
vantages that might result from the 
glorious victory by shortly withdraw- 
ing his brother from the command of 
the allied forces of Christendom. The 
enthusiastic young soldier received 
three wounds as well as a broken arm 
in the fight. This was in the year 
1571, and until 1575 we find Cervan- 
tes attending Don John in his conten- 
tions with the Mohammedan powers on 
the coast of Africa, in which the chiv- 
alric commander was hampered by the 
ill-will of his brother, Philip Il. He 
went into the Low Countries much 
against his will, and after several vic- 
tories met a premature death there 
in 1578, when only thirty-two years old. 

























































CAPTIVE IN ALGIERS. 


Cervantes received from his great- 
souled commander written testimonials 
of his valiant conduct and moral worth, 
and sailed for Spain from Naples in 
the year 1578. On the voyage the 
vessel was attacked by three Turkish 
yalliots ; those who fell not in the en- 
gagement were made prisoners, and 
our hero became the slave of a lame 
renegade called the “Cripple,” in 
Arabic, Dali Mami. 

The Algerians, rigid Mussulmans as 
they were, killed as few Christians in 
these attacks as they could. Slaves 
and ransoms were the cherished objects 
of their quests, and as soon as could 
be after the landing in Algiers, the 
classification was made of “ gentles and 
commons.” The captors were cunning 
in their generation, and this was the 
process adopted for the enhancement 
of their live property. 

The captive’s owner proceeded with 
wonderful skill to raise the value of 
his goods. While the slave declared 
his poverty, and lowered his station in 
order to lower the terms of his ransom, 
the master affected to treat his victim 
with the greatest respect. He gave 
him almost enough of nourishment, and 
professed he was ruining himself for 
the other’s advantage through pure 
deference and good-will ; and slipped in 
«a word as to his hopes of being re- 
paid for his outlay. The prisoner 
might undervalue himself as much as 
he chose, “he was merely a private 
soldier.” Ah, his master knew better ; 
the man of the ranks was a general, 
the man before the mast a caballero, 
the simple priest an archbishop. 


“¢ As for me,’ said the captive Dr. Sosa, 
‘who am but a poor clerk, they made me 
bishop by their own proper authority, and 
in plenitudine potestatis, Afterwards they ap- 
pointed me the private and confidential sec- 
retary of the Pope. They assured me that 
I had been for eight days closeted with His 
Holiness in a chamber, where we discussed 
in the most profound secrecy the entire affairs 
of Christendom. Then they created me car- 
dinal, afterwards governor of Castel Nuovo 
at Naples ; and at this present moment I am 
confessor to Hor Majesty the Queen of Spain.’ 
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In vain Dr. Sosa renounced these honors. 
They produced witnesses, both Christians 
and Turks, who swore to having seen hii 
officiating as cardinal or governor.” 


The letters of Don John of* Austria 
having been found on Cervantes, the 
poor soldier of Lepanto became at once 
a great lord, from whom a large ran- 
som might be expected. They began 
with genuflexions, and frequently 
ended with the scourge, not in his 
case, however. Many poor wretches, 
to save themselves from the horrible 
treatment they endured, or expected 
to endure, became Mohammedans, on 
which they immediately obtained their 
liberty, were set on horseback, with 
fifty Janissaries on foot, serving as 
cortége, the king defraying the expense 
of the ceremony, bestowing wives on 
the hopeful converts, and offering 
them places among his Janissaries. 

Cervantes became the centre, round 
which the hopes of many poor cap- 
tives were grouped. He made several 
attempts at evasion, and, strange to 
say, was not in any instance punished 
by his otherwise cruel master. 

Several Christians enjoying the 
benefit of safe conduct were free to 
come and go among these Algerines, 
and the Redemptorist Fathers enjoyed 
thorough freedom, as through them the 
ransoms were chiefly effected. <A 
Spanish gentleman being set at liberty, 
carried a letter from our hero home 
to his family, and in consequence the 
brave old hidalgo, his father, mort- 
gaged his little estate, took the dowries 
of his two daughters, and: forwarded 
all to his son for the liberation of him- 
self and his brother, who was also in 
captivity. When he presented him- 
self to Dali Mami with this sum in 
his hands the renegade cripple only 
laughed at him. He and Rodrigo 
were men of too much importance to 
be ransomed for so trifling a sum. 

The cruel viceroy of Algiers having 
spent his allotted time in charge of that 
nest of vultures, was replaced by. a 
governor still more cruel, under whom 
Cervantes made a desperate effort to 
escape, and carry off forty or fifty fel- 
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low-captives with him. He paid his 
brother’s ransom, and he, when set at 
liberty, managed to send a vessel near 
the spot*where Miguel had his com- 
panions in safety in a grotto of a cer- 
tain garden. ‘Through some misman- 
agement the descent failed, and the 
hiding-place was revealed by the 
treachery of a trusted individual. All 
were brought before the new Viceroy 
Hassan, and Cervantes avowed him- 
self the chief and only plotter among 
them. Hassan used flattery, promises, 
and threats to induce the intrepid 
Spaniard to criminate a certain brother 
Redemptorist as privy to the plot, in 
order that he might come at a much 
coveted sum of money which he knew 
to be in his possession. All was in 
vain. Cervantes was not to be turned 
from the path of loyalty, and when 
every one expected sentence of death 
to be pronounced on him at the mo- 
ment, Hassan became suddenly cool, 
and merely ordered him to be re- 
moved, 

The bagnio of Hassan was a sufli- 
ciently wretched place, but while our 
hero sojourned there, he made it as 
cheerful as he could by composing 
poetical pieces and reciting them, and 
getting up a Spanish comedy. There 
were forty priests init at the time, and 
these performed their clerical duties as 
if at liberty. They celebrated mass, 
administered holy communion, and 
preached every Sunday. When Christ- 
mas approached, he arranged a mys- 
tery. such as he had seen performed 
in his native Alcala under the direc- 
tion of the ingenious Lope de Rueda. 
All were prepared,—the shepherds’ 
dresses, the crib, the stable, etc.; the 
guardian admitting outsiders at a small 
charge, and a shepherd reciting the 
opening verses of the entertainment, 
when a Moor entered in hot haste, and 
shouted out to all to look to their 
safety, as the Janissaries were rushing 
through the streets, and killing the 
Christians. Some clouds on the 
northern horizon had been taken for 
the Christian ‘fleet under Don John, 
and the terrible guards determined to 
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put it out of the Christian captives’ 
power to aid the attack. The massa- 
cre ceased on the clearing away of 
the vapors. 

About that time, Philip II. was co'- 
lecting a large naval force in the 
Mediterranean for the ostensible pur- 
pose of storming Algiers, though in 
reality his intent was merely to seize 
on the kingdom of Portugal. Its ro- 
mantic sovereign, Don Sebastian, the 
hero of one of Miss Porter’s romances, 
had just been slain in Morocco, and 
his successor Henry, whose days 
were numbered, was unable to cross 
his projects. The report of Philip's 
meditated descent inspired Cervantes 
with a project of a general rising of 
the slaves. He even addressed to the 
sombre king, through his secretary 
Mateo Vasquez, a remonstrance and 
encouragement, of which we present a 
few extracts : 

“ High and powerful lord, let the wrath of 
thy soul be enkindled. Here the garrison is 
numerous, but without strength, without 
ramparts, without shelter. Every Christian 
is on the alert ; every Mussulman is watching 
for the appearance of the fleet as the signal 
for flight. Twenty thousand Christians are 
in this prison, the key of which is in your 
hands. We all, with clasped hands, on 
bended knees, and with stifled sobs, and un- 
der severe tortures, beseech thee, puissant 
lord, to turn your pitying looks towards us, 
your born subjects, who lie groaning here. 
Let the work courageously begun by your 
much loved father be achieved by your 
hand.” 


Hassan employed the slaves in 
building fortifications for his garrison, 
but he kept Cervantes strictly guarded. 
“ When my disabled Spaniard,” said 
he, “is under guard, I am sure of the 
city, the prisoners, and the port.” 
But though well watched, the rest- 
less captive made three other attempts 
at escape, for each of which he was 
to receive, but did not, two thousand 
bastinadoes. In the fourth attempt, 
two merchants who were compromised, 
and feared he might betray them un- 
der the torture, offered to pay his 
ransom, and thus secure his departure, 
but he did not accept the terms. He 
braved the examination, and would 
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not reveal the names of any accom- 
plices except four who were already 
out of danger. Strange to say, even 
this time he escaped without punish- 
ment. A renegade, Maltrapillo, high 
in Hassan’s confidence, and who 
seems to have entertained great es- 
teem for the fearless and generous 
character of Cervantes, probably sav- 
ed his back sundry stripes on these 
different occasions. On this subject 
we quote some lines from M. Chasles : 

“ Either through the interference of Maltra- 
pillo or the influence exercised by the noble 
character of Cervantes on all around him, 
this time again he was spared by Hassan. 
Iiow was he enabled so many times to es- 
cape his master’srage? In following his 
fortunes through these years of trial, I am 
struck by the mysterious influence of his 
noble character on the events and the per- 
sons by whom he was surrounded. In the 
midst of a diverse population incessantly 
changing, among a crowd of soldiers and 
captive doctors, he occupied an exceptional 
station. Brothers of Mercy, Christian mer- 
chants, renegades, all recognize in him a 
moral superiority. ‘Every one,’ says the 
eye-witness Pedrosa, ‘admired his courage 
and his disposition.’ ” 


The acts of kindness done by the 
renegades to the captives were not 
small nor few. Nearly all of them 
had conformed through the immediate 
prospect of promotion, or fear of pun- 
ishment, and there was scarcely a con- 
acientious Mussulman among every 
hundred of them. In general they 
were anxious to obtain from the cap- 
tives about to be ransomed certificates 
of their own good offices towards 
them. These were intended to be 
available for some possible future con- 
tingencies. 

The poor sorrowful father continued 
to make unavailing efforts for his ran- 
som. He even disturbed the court 
officials with representations of his 
sons services and sufferings; but 
“ cireumlocution ” was a word under- 
stood even in Madrid and in the days 
of Philip II. The afflicted and im- 
poverished gentleman died in dragging 
his suit through the lazy and unpatri- 
otic officials, and if ever a death re- 
sulted from heartbreak his was one, 
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Still his mother, his brother Rodrigo, 
and his sister Andrea exerted them- 
selves, and dispatched to Algiers 300 
crowns. A strong representation at 
the court insured in addition the 
amount of a cargo then consigned to 
Algiers, which produced only sixty 
ducats, say £30. These sums were 
not sufficient, and the heart-sick cap- 
tive would have been carried by Has- 
san to Constantinople, his viceroyalty 
having expired, only for the deficiency 
being made up by the Brothers of 
Mercy, Christian merchants, ete., who 
were “tightly targed” for that pur- 
pose by the good-hearted and zealous 
brother superior, Gil. This provi- 
dential redemption occurred in 1580. 

Before he quitted his abode of little 
ease he had the forethought to de- 
mand a public scrutiny of his conduct 
by the Christian authorities. | Wit- 
nesses in great number came forward 
to testify to his worth. The following 
facts were irrevocably established. 
He had rescued one man from slavery 
only for the treachery of Blanco. 
The pure morality of his life was at- 
tested by a gentleman of high stand- 
ing. Others proved his many acts of 
charity to the unfortunate and to 
children, all done as secretly as possi- 
ble. He had contrived the escape of 
five captives. A gentleman, Don 
Diego (James) de Benavides, fur- 
nished this testimony : 

“On coming here from Constanti- 
nople, I asked if there were in the 
city any gentlemen by birth. I was 
told there was one in particular—a 
man of honor, noble, virtuous, well- 
born, the friend of caballeroes, to wit, 
Michael de Cervantes. 1 paid him a 
visit. He shared with me his cham- 
ber, his clothes, his money. In him I 
have found a father and a mother.” 

The declarations of Brother Gil and 
of Rev. Dr. Sosa solemnly confirmed 
the facts brought forward by numerous 
captives. Sosa wrote his declaration 
while still in irons, and avowed with 
a mixture of dignity and feeling that 
his principles would have prevented 
him from allowing himself such inti- 
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macy with Cervantes, had he not con- 
sidered him in the light of an earnest 
Christian, liable to martyrdom at any 
moment. 

A scrutiny was also made in Spain 
at the request of the elder Cervantes, 
in 1578, and both the justifying docu- 
ments, signed by notaries, are still in 
existence. 

“Ah!” says Haefo (himself an eye-wit- 
ness of the sufferings of the Christians in 
that vulture’s nest), “it had been a fortun- 
ate thing for the Christians if Michael Cer- 
vantes had not been betrayed by his own 
companions. He kept up the courage and 
hopes of the captives at the risk of his own 
life, which he imperilled four times. Ie 
was threatened with death by impaling, by 
hanging, and by burning alive; and dared 
all to restore his fellow-sufferers to liberty. 
If his courage, his ability, his plans, had 
been seconded by fortune, Algiers at this 
day would belong to us, for he aimed at 
nothing less.” 

Cervantes did not put his own ad- 
ventures in writing. The captive in 
Don Quixote said with reference to 
them, “I might indeed tell you some 
strange things done by a soldier named 
Saavedra. They would interest and 
surprise you, but to return to my own 
story.” The disinterested hero had 
more at heart the downfall of Islam- 
ism than his own glorification. 


HIS RESTORATION TO HIS NATIVE LAND. 


Cervantes touched his native land 
again with no very brilliant prospect 
before him. His father was dead; 
his mother could barely support her- 
self, his brother was with the army, 
and his friends dispersed. Still the 
first step on his beloved Spain gave 
him great joy, afterwards expressed 
through the mouth of the captive in 
Don Quixote : 

“ We went down on our knees and 
kissed our native soil, and then with 
eyes bathed in tears of sweet emotion 
we gave thanks to God. The sight 
of our Spanish land made us forget 
ull our troubles and sufferings. It 
seemed as if they had been endured 
by others than ourselves, so sweet it 
is to recover lost liberty.” 
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At the time of his arrival king and 
court were at Badajos, watching the 
progress of the annexation of Por- 
tugal. He joined the army, and dur- 
ing the years 1581, ’2, ’3, shared in 
the battles between Philip and the 
Prior Antonio de Ocrato, the latter 
being assisted by the French and 
English. In one of these fights the 
Spanish admiral ordered the brave 
Strozzi, wounded and a prisoner, to be 
flung into the sea. At the engage- 
ment of the Azores, Rodrigo Cervan- 
tes and another captain flung them- 
selves into the sea, and were the first 
to scale the fortifications, thus giving 
their soldiers a noble example. 


MARRIAGE AND SUBSEQUENT TROUBLES. 


He lived in Lisbon a short time and 
composed his Galatea there. Next 
year he returned to Madrid, and mar- 
ried the lady Dona Catalina de Pala- 
cios y Salazar y Vomediano. She 
was of a noble family, but her dowry 
consisted of a few acres of land. In 
the marriage contract, signed in pres- 
ence of Master Alonzo de Aguilera, 
and still in existence, mention is made 
of half a dozen fowl forming part of 
the fortune brought by her to the sol- 
dier and poet. The marriage was 
celebrated 12th December, 1584, at 
the bride’s residence, Esquivias, a lit- 
tle town in the neighborhood of the 
capital. 

He now betook himself seriously to 
literature, published the Galatea, and 
began to write for the theater. At 
first he was very successful, but on a 
sudden Lope de Vega came on the 
scene, and exhibited such dramatic 
aptitude and genius and mental fertil- 
ity, that managers and actors and au- 
dience had no ears for any other as- 
pirant to dramatic reputation, and poor 
Cervantes found his prospect of fame 
and independence all at once clouded. 
The pride of the Spanish hidalgo and 
“Old Christian” * had been much 


* One unsuspected of having Moorish or Jewish 
blood in his veins, 
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modified by his life in the army and 
bagnio, and his good common sense 
told him that it was his duty to seek 
to support his family by some civil 
occupation rather than indulge his 
family pride, and suffer them and him- 
self to starve. 

But oh, Apollo and his nine blue 
stockings! what was the occupation 
dropped over our soldier-poet’s head, 
and doing all in its power to extin- 
guish his imaginative and poetic fac- 
ulties ? Nothing more nor less than the 
anti-romantic duties of a commissary. 
Well, well, Spain was no more prosaic 
than other countries, and Cervantes 
had brothers in his mechanical occu- 
pations. Charles Lamb’s days were 
spent in adding up columns of “long 
tots.” Burns gauged whiskey casks 
and kept an eye on private stills ; 
Shakespeare adjusted the contentions 
of actors, and saw that their exits and 
entrances did not occur at the wrong 
sides; perhaps the life of the mill- 
slave Plautus furnished as much hap- 
piness as any of the others. The mill- 
stones got an occasional rest, and he 
was in enjoyment for the time, when 
reading comic scenes from his tablets 
or scrolls, and listening to the out- 
bursts of laughter that came from the 
open throats of his sister and brother 
drudges. 

The Invincible Armada, while pre- 
paring to make a hearty meal on Eng- 
land, had need meuntime of provender 
while crossing the rough Biscayan 
sea, and four commissaries were ap- 
pointed to collect provisions for that 
great monster, and for the behoof of 
the Indian fleets. Cervantes was one 
of the four, Seville appointed his head- 
quarters, and his time most unpoet- 
ically employed collecting imposts in 
kind from all tax-paying folk. 

The regular clergy (houses of friars 
and monks) were at the time at deadly 
feud with his Most Catholic Majesty, 
Philip IL, and refused to pay him 
tribute. They founded their refusal 
on a papal bull; and on the other 
side, the alcaids produced the royal 
warrant. Between the contending 
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powers the author of Galatea found 
himself sufficiently embarrassed. 

For some years Cervantes endured 
a troubled and wretched existence ia 
such employment as the above, in 
purchasing corn for the use of the 
galleys, and in making trips to Mo- 
rocco on public business. He solicited 
the government for an office in the 
Indies, and was on the point of obtain- 
ing it when some influence now un- 
known frustrated his hopes. He de- 
scribes his condition and that of many 
other footballs of fortune in the Jeal- 
ous Estremaduran : 

“Tn the great city of Seville he found op- 
portunities of spending the little he had left. 
Finding himself destitute of money, and not 
better provided with friends, he tried the 
means adopted by all the idle hangers-on in 
that city, namely, a passage to the Indies, the 
refuge of the outcasts of Europe, the sanctu- 
ary of bankrupts, the inviolable asylum of 
homicides, paradise of gamblers who are 
there sure to gain, resort of women of loose 
lives, where the many have a prospect, and 
the few a subsistence.” 


Our poet not being born with an in- 
stinct for regular accounts and being 
charged to collect arrears of tax in 
Granada to the amount of two mil- 
lions of maravedis, say £1,500, found 
his task difficult among people who 
were slow in committing to memory 
the rights of thecrown. His greatest 
mistake was the intrusting of a con- 
siderable sum to a merchant named 
Simon Freire de Luna in order to be 
deposited in the treasury at Madrid. 
Simon became bankrupt, and Cer- 
vantes was cast into prison for the 
deficiency in his accounts. Ile was 
soon set at liberty, but the different 
appearances he was obliged to make 
before the courts of Seville, Madrid, 
and Valladolid were sufficient to turn 
his hair grey before its time. The 
judges reproached him for his deficit, 
the people gave him no praise. The 
alcaids of Argamasilla in La Mancha 
gave him particularly bad treatment. 
Perhaps he recollected it when writing 
his romance. 

Subjected to the interrogatories of 
the royal councillors, judges, and even 
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alcaids, a servant to all merely for 
means to live, and always moving 
about, poor Cervantes appears at last 
tohave given way. From 1594, when 
sent to collect arrears in Granada, to 
1598, little can be gathered concerning 
him, but from this last date till 1603 
nothing whatever is known of his for- 
tunes. The probability is that he 
spent part of the time in a prison of 
Andalugia or La Mancha, and there 
meditated on the vanity of human ex- 
pectations, and wrote the first part of 
Don Quixote. 


HIS LITERARY LIFE, 


Wherever he spent this interval his 
brain had not been idle—he had passed 
in review the defects of the Spanish 
government and of the Spanish char- 
acter. He had been unable to rouse 
the king to crush the power of the 
Algerine pirates, either by the memo- 
rials he had consigned to his friend the 
secretary, or by the vigorous pictures 
he had presented on the stage (after 
his return from captivity) of the cruel- 
ties inflicted by them on their unhappy 
‘aptives. He had failed in his great and 
cherished object, but there remained 
one reformation yet to be made, namely, 
of taste among those Spaniards, ladies 
and gentlemen, to whom reading was 
a pleasure, and who could afford to 
purchase books. To substitute a rel- 
ish for healthier studies was a darling 
object of our much worried poet for 
years. It was cherished in prisons, 
and the first part of his great werk 
written, or nearly so, at the time when 
we find him again mixing with society 
in Valladolid, where Philip III. held 
his court. This was in the year 1603. 
The following extract concerning his 
residence and his mode of life in that 
city, is tal’en from the work of M. 
Chasles : 

“There is at Valladolid a poor looking 
house, narrow and low, hemmed in among the 
taverns of a suburb, and near the deep and 
empty bed of a torrent called Esguéva. 
There Cervantes came to live in 1603, in the 
filty-seventh year of his age. With an emo- 
tion which I cannot express I have visited this 
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dwelling, which stands outside the city, and 
which remains unmarked by stone or inserip- 
tion. A well-used staircase conducts to the two 
modest chambers used by Cervantes. One, 
in which be slept, no doubt, is a square room 
with a low ceiling supported by beams. The 
other, a sort of ill-lighted kitchen looking on 
to the neighboring roofs, still holds his can- 
tarelo or stone with three round hollows to 
hold water jars. Here lived with him his 
wife, Dona Catalina, his daughter Isabelle, 
now twenty years old, his sister Dona An- 
drea, his niece Constanza, and a relation 
named Dona Magdalena. A housekeeper in- 
creased the family. Where did all sleep ? 
However that was arranged, they all did their 
work together. The ladies earned money hy 
embroidering the court-dresses. Valladolid, 
adopted for abode by the new king and by 
the Duke of Lerma, was then incumbered, as 
was Versailles afterwards, with gentlemen, 
with the grandees, and with generals. Our 
impoverished family was supported by this 
affluence. The Marquis of Villafranca, return- 
ing from Algiers to the court, got his gala-suit 
made by the family of the soldier-poet, with 
whom he had erewhile been acquainted. Cer- 
vantes was occupied either with keeping the 
books of people in business, or regulating 
the accounts of some people of quality, or 
striving to bring his long lawsuit with the 
governmer.t tea close. 

“In the cvening, while the needles of the 
women flew through the stuffs, he held the 
pen, and on the corner of the table he put 
his thoughts in writing. There it was he 
composed the prologue of that work which 
had been a labor of love in the composition, 
and in which he employed all the force of 
his genius. In bringing it with him to Val- 
ladolid, he experienced alternations of hope 
and fear, being fully sensible that it was his 
masterpiece. ‘Idle reader,’ said he in the 
first page, ‘you may credit my word, for I 
have no need to take oath, that I wish this 
book, child of my brain, were the most 
beautiful, the most brilliant, and the most 
witty that any one could imagine.’ He had 
published nothing since the Galatea, which 
had appeared twenty years before and was 
an amiable apology for the taste of the times. 
The book about to be printed was a flagrant 
attack on the same literature.” 


Those who despise the old books 
of chivalry, and have probably never 
opened one, are too ready to under- 
value Cervantes’ apprehension about 
bringing out his book, and the service 
it eventually rendered to society and 
literature. We recommend an in- 
different individual of this way of 
thinking to peruse about the eighth 
of the contents of one of the con- 
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demned volumes of Don Quixote’s 
library, and work himself into the con- 
viction that the body of the Spanish 
readers of 1603, ladies and gentlemen, 
not only admired such compositions 
more than living readers admire the 
most popular writings of our times, 
but in many instances believed the 
contents to be true. 

Let us hope that there is some mis- 
take about the non-accommodation 
afforded to the seven individuals of 
Cervantes’ family, six of whom were 
of gentle blood. It is easy to imagine 
what delightful evenings they would 
have enjoyed if tolerably comfortable 
with regard to furniture and space, the 
soldier-poet reading out some passages 
from the Don, or the Exemplary Nov- 
els, or one of his plays, and the well- 
bred women plying their needles, lis- 
tening with interest, and occasionally 
breaking out into silvery laughs at the 
comic misfortunes of the knight, or 
the naive pieces of roguery of the 
squire. 

We can readily imagine the desola- 
tion of Cervantes’ spirit during the 
troubled years of his official wander- 
ings, his superiors urging him to grind 
the faces of his countrymen and 
fellow-subjects, and these entertaining 
most unfriendly feelings towards him- 
self. The ladies of his family—where 
were they during this nomadic life of 
his, and how were they situated? 
Separation from their society and 
anxiety about their privations must 
have added much to the present suffer- 
ing, and forebodings of things still 
worse, the companions of his lonely 
hours. 

A. pleasant interruption to the mo- 
notony and privations of the family 
life must have been the appearance of 
the first part of the Don in 1604, and 
the popularity it soon attained. 


HIS LABORS AND THEIR REQUITAL. 


Some who merely neglected the au- 
thor till found by fame, were soon 
ready to do him disservice by passing 
censure on the execution of the great 


work, and even searching for subjects 
of blame in his past career. Lope de 
Vega, as we have seen, had put it out 
of his power to turn his dramatic tal- 
ents to account. Further, he did 
not act in a kind manner towards him 
in private, though outwardly friendly. 
But Lope’s friends and admirers so 
deeply resented an honest and judi- 
cious criticism on the works of the 
prolific dramatis: by Cervantes, that 
they ceased not during the remaining 
dozen years of his life to do him 
every unfriendly act in their power. 
One was so full of malice and so un- 
principled, that towards the end of 
Cervantes’ life he wrote a second part 
of the Adventures of Don Quixote, 
distinguished by coarseness, dullness, 
and inability to make the personages 
of the first part of the story act and 
speak in character. The impudent 
and talentless writer called himself 
Don Avellaneda of some town in La 
Mancha, but one of De Vega’s ad- 
mirers was supposed to be the real 
culprit. Suspicions fell on several, 
but the greater number centred in 
Pere Luis de Aliaga, a favorite of 
the Duke of Lerma, and the con- 
fessor of Philip III. He was tall, 
meagre, end dark-complexioned, and 
had got the sobriquet of Sancho Panza 
by antithesis. 

The wretched attack, for it was no 
better, was published in 1614, two 
years before the death of Cervantes. 
Though suffering from illness, and 
overshadowed by the expectation of 
approaching death, the appearance of 
the impudent and worthless production 
acted on him as the bugle on the 
nerves of the old battle-steed. In the 
order of Providence good is extracted 
from mere human evil, and to the false 
Avellaneda the world is indirectly in- 
debted for the second part of Don 
Quixote, the wedding of Gamacho, the 
wise though unsuccessful government 
of Barataria by Sancho, the disen- 
chantment of Duleinea, and all the 
delightful adventures and conferences 
that had place at the ducal chateau, 
province unknown. 
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But between the publishing of the 
first part of Don Quixote in 1605, 
and the second in 1614, how ‘had the 
great heart and head been occupied ? 
Probably with little pleasure to him- 
self. On his return from the wars of 
Portugal in 1584, he had the pleasure 
and profit of seeing several of his 
plays acted, some expressly written to 
direct public spirit towards a crusade 
on the Algerines.* Of these he thus 
speaks in the prologue to his dramatic 
works, published 1613: 


“In all the playhouses of Madrid were 
acted some plays of my composing, such as 
the Humors of’ Algiers, the Destruction of 
Numantia, and the Naval Battle, wherein I 
took the liberty of reducing plays to three 
acts which before consisted of five. I 
showed, or, to speak better, I was the first 
that represented the imaginations and secret 
thoughts of the soul, exhibiting moral charac- 
ters to public view to the entire satisfaction 
of the audience. I composed at that time 
thirty plays at least, all of which were 
acted without anybody’s interrupting the 
players by flinging cucumbers or any other 
trash at them. They ran their race without 
any hissing, cat-calling, or any other dis- 
order. But happening to be taken up with 
other things, I laid aside play-writing, and 
then came on that prodigy of nature, that 
marvellous man, the great Lope de Vega, 
who raised himself to be supreme monarch 
of the stage. He subdued all the players, 
and made them obedient to his will. He 
filled the world with theatrical pieces, finely 
and happily devised, and full of good sense, 
and so numerous that they take up above 
ten thousand sheets of paper all of his own 
writing, and, which is a most wonderful thing 
to relate, he saw them all acted or at least 
had the satisfaction to hear they were all 
acted.” 


Good-hearted, generous Cervantes, 
who could so dwell on that success 
in a rival which condemned him- 
self to the wretched life of an inland 
revenue officer, to the hatred of non- 
payers of tax, to prosecutions, and to 


* Between the days of Lope de Rueda and those 
of Cervantes’ debut, Naharra of Toledo had made 
considerable improvements in the mechanics of the 
art. The sack was rejected, and chests and trunks 
held the properties, The musicians came from be- 
hind their blanket, and faced their customers. He 
rejected the beards except in the case of disguise- 
ments, and invented or adopted thunder, lightning, 
clouds, challenges, and fights. He himself was a 
capital personator of cowardly bullies, 
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the discomforts of an Andalugian or 
Manchegan dungeon, and separation 
from his niece, sister, daughter, and 
wife, whom, in absence of data to the 
contrary, we take to be amiable and 
affectionate women. 

When the court returned to Madrid 
he and his family followed it, but we 
find no employment given by him to 
the printing presses of that city from 
1604 to 1613, when he got published 
the collection of plays and interludes 
before mentioned. In the same year 
he published his twelve Exemplary 
Novels,* dedicating them to his pa- 
tron, Don Pedro Fernandez de Castro, 
count of Lemos. This nobleman, in 
conjunction with Archbishop San- 
doval, and the actor, Pedro de 
Morales, had succeeded (let us hope) 
in cheering the poet’s latter years. 
In the preface he gives a portrait of 
himself in his sixty-sixth year, dis- 
tinguished by his own charming style, 
always redolent of resignation, good- 
will, and good-nature. He pretends 
that a friend was to have got his por- 
trait engraved to serve as frontispiece, 
but, owing to his negligence, he him- 
self is obliged to supply one in pen and 
ink : 

“My friend might have written under the 
portrait—This person whom you see here, 
with an oval visage, chestnut hair, smooth 
open forehead, lively eyes, a hooked but well- 
proportioned nose, a silvery beard that, twen- 
ty years ago, was golden, large moustaches, 
a small mouth, teeth not much to speak of, 
for he has but six, all in bad condition and 
worse placed, no two of them corresponding 
to each other ; a figure between the two ex- 
tremes, neither tall nor short, a vivid com- 
plexion, rather fair than dark, somewhat 
stooped in the shoulders, and not very light- 
footed : this I say is the author of Galatea, 
Don Quixote de la Mancha, . . . commonly 
called Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra. He 
was for many years a soldier, and for five 
years and a half in captivity, where he learn- 
ed to have patience in adversity. He lost his 
left hand by a musket-shot in the battle of 
Lepanto, and ugly as this wound may appear, 
he regards it as beautiful, having received it 


* The Lady Cornelia, Rinconete and Cortadillo, 
Doctor Glass-case, the Deceitful Marriage, the Dia- 
logue of the Dogs Scipio and Berganza, the Little 
Gipsy Girl, the Generous Lover, the Spanish-English 
Lady, the Force of Blood, the Jealous Estremaduran, 
the Illustrious Scullery-Maid, and the Two Damsels, 
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on the most memorable and sublime occa- 
sion which past times have ever seen, or fu- 
ture times can hope to equal, fighting under 
the victorious banners of the son of that 
thunderbolt of war, Charles V. of blessed 
memory. Should the friend of whom I 


complain have no more to say of me than 
this, I would myself have composed a couple 
of dozen of eulogiums, and communicated 
them to him in secret,” ete. 


THE CLOSING SCENE. 


Cervantes’ Voyage to Parnassus, 
in which he complains to Apollo for 
not being furnished even with a stool 
in that poets’ elysium, was published 
in 1614, the second part of Don 
Quixote in 1615, and that was the 
last book whose proofs he had the 
pleasure to correct. He was em- 
ployed on his Troubles of Persiles 
and Sigismunda,* and wrote its pre- 
face, and the dedication to his patron 
the Count of Lemos, while suffering 
under his final complaint, the dropsy, 
and having only a few days to live. 
From the preface to the Persiles he 
appears to have received extreme unc- 
tion before the last word of it was writ- 
ten. From the forgiving, and patient, 
and tranquil spirit of his writing, even 
when annoyed by much unkindness 
and injustice on the part of the Madrid 
coteries, from the spirit of religion and 
morality that pervades his writings, 
and the care he appears to have taken 
to meet his summons as a sincere 
Christian, we may reasonably hope 
that his sorrows and troubles for time 
and eternity ended on 23d April, 1616 
the day on which a kindred spirit 
breathed his last at Stratford-on- Avon. 

And indeed in our meditations on 
the characteristics of the author and 
man in Cervantes, we have always 
mentally associated him with Shakes- 
peare and Sir Walter Scott. We find 
in all the same versatility of genius, 
the same grasp and breadth of intel- 
lect, the same gifts of genial humor, 


* It was published by his widow, Dona Catalina, 
in 1617, 
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and the same largeness of sympathy. 
The life of Cervantes will be always 
an interesting and edifying study in 
connexion with the literature and the 
great events of his time. We find 
him conscientiously doing his duty in 
every phase of his diversified exist- 
ence, and effecting all the good in his 
power. When he feels the need of 
filling a very disagreeable office in or- 
der to afford necessary support to his 
family, he bends the stubborn pride of 
the hidalgo to his irksome duties—and 
it is not easy for us to realize the ri- 
gidity of that quality which he inher- 
ited by birth, and which became a se- 
cond nature in every gentleman of his 
nation. In advanced years he still 
vigorously exerts his faculties, and en- 
dures privations and disappointments 
in a.resigned and patient spirit ; and 
when complaints are wrung from him 
they are neither bitter nor ill-natured. 
Even his harmless vanity has some- 
thing amiable and cordial about it. 
When he has just reached his sixtieth 
year he effects a salutary revolution in 
the corrupt literary taste of his coun- 
trymen and countrywomen, and save 
a few coarse expressions inseparable 
from the literature of his day, a death- 
bed examination would have found few 
passages in his numerous writings 
which it would be desirous to find omit- 
ted. He closed an anxious and indus- 
trious life by a Christian death. 


NOTE, 


Towards the end of Cervantes’ life 
he belonged to the third order of 
Trinitarian monks, and was buried in 
their church with his face uncovered. 
These brothers having quitted their 
convent in 1633, the site of the inter- 
ment could not be discovered when a 
search was afterwards made. The 
house he occupied in Madrid being 
pulled down about twenty years since, 
his bust has been placed in a niche in 
front of the new building. + 
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ORIGINAL. 
SILENT GRIEF. 


You bid me raise my voice, 
And pray 
For tears ; but yet this choice 
Resteth not withme. Too much grief 
Taketh the tears and words that give relief 
Away: 
Though I weep not, silent and apart, 
Weeps and prays my heart. 


You like not this dead, calm, 
Cold face. 

So still, unmoved, I am, 

You think that dark despair begins 

To brood upon me for my many sins’ 
Disgrace : 

Not so; within, silent and apart, 

Hopes and trusts my heart. 


Down underneath the waves 
Concealed 
Lie in unfathomed graves 
A thousand wrecks, storm never yet-— 
That did the upper surface madly fret— 
Revealed. 
Wreck’d loves lie deep; tears, with all their art, 
Ne’er could show my heart. 


Complaint I utter not. 
I know 
That He who cast my lot, 
In silence also bore His cross 
Nor counted lack of words or tears a loss 
In woe. 
Alone with Him, silent and apart, 
Weeps and prays my heart. 
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THE GODFREY FAMILY; OR, QUESTIONS OF THE DAY. 


CHAPTER I. 


MR. GODFREY AND HIS FAMILY. 
Axnovr the time the events of the 
era 1792 were creating a panic 
throughout the European werld, an 
English gentleman sat at breakfast 
with his wife and children in a noble 
mansion on the south eastern coast of 
his native islund. The newspaper 
was unfolded with more than usual 
interest, for the Honorable Mr. God- 
frey’s sister had married a French 
nobleman, and the daily accounts 
from France struck every day new 
terror to the heart of this gentleman. 
Until now, he had been what is termed 
a liberal in his politics, and, alas! an 
unbeliever in his religion, and had 
prided himself on bringing up his 
family free from all bigotry and super- 
stition ; he had kept up correspondence 
with men of science all over the 
world, and. fondly hoped that the reign 
of intellect “would emancipate the 
world from evil.” His children had 
been brought up under all these influ- 
ences, and thus far with success to his 
scheme. Accustomed from infancy 
to refinement, elegance, domestic hap- 
piness, and intellectual culture, these 
young people felt that in their case 
goodness and happiness were synony- 
mous. All that was beautiful tney 
loved, for they had cultivated tastes ; 
all that was noble in sentiment they 
admired, for their father prided him- 
self, and taught them to pride them- 
selves, on their noble ancestry, whose 
deeds of daring and renown he was 
never weary of recounting. Fame, 
honor, and glory were their idols. 
Brought up among such genial influ- 
ences as foster agreeable manners 


and bring out the most lovable of 
earth’s dispositions, together with an 
intellectual expression of beauty, and a 
poetic appreciation of nature’s charms, 
it was little wonder that they mistook 
strong impulses for principle, thought 
themselves firm in integrity of purpose, 
and were disposed fearlessly to launch 
their vessel on the ocean of life, 
secure that intelligence and high aims 
would guard them for ever against 
shipwreck. But nowa change seemed 
pending. The fear engendered by the 
French Revolution had somewhat 
revolutionized Mr. Godfrey’s mind, he 
was becoming more cautious in his the- 
ories, and more morose in his temper 
than he had ever been before. His 
wife hesitated ere she asked: “ Any 
news of the countess to-day ?” 

“No; though affairs are getting 
more desperate every hour. Would 
she and the count were safe in 
England.” 

“ But, in that case, their estates 
would be confiscated, would they 
not ?’ 

Mr. Godirey rose uneasily and 
paced the room. “ What is the world 
coming to ?” he said. 

A loud ring at the outer gate pre- 
vented reply ; it was early for visitors 
at the front entrance. They paused, 
and listened ; soon a servant announced 
“ NM. de Villeneuve.” 

“M. de Villeneuve! why, what 
can bring him here? Where have 
you shown him to?” 

“ He is in the library, sir.” 

Mr. Godfrey hastened to receive 
his visitor. “I thought you were in 
America,” he said, after the first 
greetings were over. 

“I went back to France to finish 
arrarg ng some affairs for my father; 
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and well for me that they were set- 
tled before these scenes of blood had 
crazed the populace, or we should 
have lost everything.” 

“ And now 

“ Now, everything of ours has been 
favorably disposed of, and my father 
and his family are settled in America 
without loss of property ; my father is 
delighted at the prospects of the new 
world, where every man is to be 
EQUAL before the laws ; you know he 
is an enthusiast.” 

“Yes, but it is an untried experi- 
ment yet, and France is presenting a 
very fearful spectacle at this moment in 
endeavoring to follow in the track.” 

“It is of that I came to speak to 
you. You have relations there ?” 

“ My sister—do you know anything 
about her?” 

“T and some other friends brcught 
her and her husband’s daughier 
across the Channel last night.” 

“Last night! across the Channel! 
And her husband 

“Has perished by the guillotine !” 

“Great God!” Mr. Godfrey hid 
his face in his hands. “My poor 
sister! how did she bear it ? where is 
she? how did you come ?” 

“We came over in an open fish- 
ing boat—the Countess de Meglior, 
Euphrasie, the priest of the old cha- 
teau, and myself; it was all we could 
do to escape detection. I, of course, 
passed unnoticed, as an American citi- 
zen ; but the Countess of Euphrasie and 
M. Bertovlot had to disguise themseives 
and to suffer many hardships. ‘The 
countess now lies ill in the httle inn 
at New-Haven ; she sent me on te tell 
you of her situation.” 

“ My poor sister! 
Has she lost all?” 

“Nearly so. The estate is confis- 
cated, and save a little money and a 
few jewels she was eble to save noth- 
ing ; indeed she was too much terrified 
io think. Mademoiselle de Meglior 
had been sent for on the first alarm 
from the south of France, where she 
had been educated; she arrived in 
time to throw herself into her father's 
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arms as the officers were taking him 
from his house; and in less than a 
week he was no more. Secret intima- 
tion was sent to the countess that she 
and her daughter were both denounc- 
ed, and they fled, as I have told 
you.” 

To hasten to his sister’s aid was, of 
course, the first thing to be thought of. 
It was some days before the countess 
was sufficiently recovered to be able 
to be removed to her brother’s house ; 
and even after removal she was for a 
long time confined to her roo:n. 

Euphrasie, her step-daughter, tend- 
ed her most assiduously, but the poor 
lady could scarcely be comforted. 
To have lost everything at cnce— 
husband, esfate, wealth, power, and 
position, and to be reduced to depend 
upon a brother’s bounty—it was not 
wonderful that she should feel her 
situation acutely. She had lived ex- 
clusively for this world’s honors ; every 
duty of domestic life had given piace 
to her love of the court and its plea- 
sures. Euphrasie, brought up at the 
convent and under the guardianship of 
her paternal grandmother, was almost 
as much a stranger to her as the 
nieces to whom she was now newly 
introduced. 

It was a long time ere the Countess 
de Meglior rallied sufficiently to ap- 
pear in the drawing-room of the man- 
sion, and meantime her step-daughter, 
Euphrasie, was simply her slave. 
Madame never considered her welfare, 
or seemed to think she was in any 
way concerned in the misfortune that 
had overtaken them; yet never, per- 
haps, was a child more fondly attached 
to a father than had been our hero- 
ine. Although since the death of her 
own mother she had for the most 
part resided away from him, yet her 
father’s frequent visits to his ancestral 
chateau, and the still more frequent 
correspondence with his mother and 
daughter, had kept up a warm interest. 
At the death of her grandmother she 
had received her education at a neigh- 
boring convent, for her step-mother 
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declined taking charge of her. She 
was summoned home at last in conse- 
quence of the troubles of the times; 
arrived in time to be torn by force 
from the armseof her father, into 
which she had thrown herself; passed 
days of agonizing suspense, which 
were terminated only by hearing of 
his death. 

Paris was no longer safe; adver- 
tised of her own proscription, Madame 
de Meglior, almost in a state of frenzy, 
accepted the kind offices of M. de 
Villeneuve, and, with the old family 
chaplain, had fled the country, taking 
with her Euphrasie, with whom she so 
suddenly became aware she was con- 
nected, though a stranger alike to her 
character and disposition. 

Euphrasie, though overwhelmed by 
the blow, was constrained to hide her 
own emotions, the better to console 
one who seemed so inconsolable as 
the countess, her step-mother. Truly, 
the poor girl did feel she was as a 
stranger in a strange land. Until the 
storm broke forth which drove the 
nuns from the convent, and let infidel- 
ity and irreligion like “the dogs of 
war” loose over the fated kingdom, 
Euphrasie had dwelt in happy ignor- 
ance of all grosser evil, and with light 
and merry heart, chastened by earnest 
piety, pursued her innocent way; but 
suddenly awakened by such horrors 
to the knowledge of crime, vice, and 
their concomitant miseries, she shrank 
from entering into a world which con- 
trasted with the abode she had left, 
seemed to her over-excited imagina- 
tion filled with mysterious terrors, and 
fraught with indescribable dangers. 

She met, then; the advances of her 
entertainers with constraint; kept the 
young people absolutely at a distance, 
and would more willingly shut herself 
up in the apartment of her peevish, 
unloving step-mother, to whom she 
manifested the affection and paid the 
respect of a daughter, than join with 
Adelaide or Annie either in study or 
amusement. 

Adelaide, the eldest daughter of 
Mr. Godfrey’s family, was within two 
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months of her eighteenth year—Eu- 
gene, the only son and heir, was then 
sixteen—while her sister Annie was 
but a year younger; and the merry, 
laughing Hester had scarcely counted 
thirteen years. With the compassion- 
ate eagerness of youth they crowded 
round Euphrasie, whom they persisted 
in saluting as “cousin,” and were not 
a little chagrined to find their advances 
met in so chilling a manner; they 
spared no pains.to distract her from 
her moodiness, or hauteur, or ill-tem- 
per, or whatever it might be, that made 
her so different from themselves. Yet 
moodiness it scarcely could be, for the 
young French girl was cheerful in 
society, so fur as the expression of her 
countenance went ; and when surprised 
in solitude, a calm serenity sat on her 
youthful brow, and she bore the ill- 
temper of the countess with wonderful 
sweetness ; her mother’s impatience, 
indeed, seemed but to increase her 
patience, and the harshness she under- 
went served but to make her more 
gentle. She was a mystery to her 
animated young friends, who, loving 
a life of excitement and intellectual 
progress, could not understand how 
Euphrasie could exist in so stupid and 
monotonous a course. 

Yet was the young French girl far 
from being de'icient in those branches 
of accomplishments which are espe- 
cially feminine. She played and 
sang with taste and feeling, but the 
airs were generally of a solemn char- 
acter. She loved, also, to exercise 
her pencil, but it was to delineate the 
head of the thorn-crowned Saviour, 
of the penitent Magdalene, or of 
“Mary, highly favored among wo- 
men.” Earthly subjects and earthly 
thoughts had no attraction for her, yet 
there were moments when, as if uncon- 
sciously, she gave utterance to fancies 
which startled her young companions. 
She would walk with them by the 
sounding shore, and while they were 
busy gathering and classifying shells 
and sea-weed and geological speci- 
mens, she, too, would seem to study 
and listen and learn a lesson, but a far 
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different lesson from the one they 
sought. The young ladies Godfrey 
were scientific, though in a playful 
way; there was aim, object, utility, in 
short, in all their seekings. “ Know- 
ledge is power,” was the axiom of the 
family ; and the members of it might 
fairly challenge the world for the con- 
sistency with which they sought to 
carry that axiom into practice. But 
Euphrasie would wonder and ponder, 
and philosophize unconsciously. She 
did not decompose the fragments of 
the mighty rocks with acids as her 
young friends did; she did not classify 
and dissect the lovely flower; but she 
stood in mute wonderment at the base 
of the rocks, and heard their disquisi- 
tions on its strata having been once 
liquid and gradually consolidating, and 
said: “What a wondrous history! 
what a sight for the angels to behold 
the atomic attraction forming the 
world’s grand order! <A true theory 
of geology would be like a chapter of 
the life of God—a true revelation of 
his spirit to man.” 

“ Yes,” said Adelaide ; “ science wil! 
yet banish superstition from the earth.” 

“ Superstition!” said Euphrasie. 
“Yes! if superstition means false 
views of God’s relation to the human 
soul. True science is mystic, and 
must reveal God interiorly ; but true 
science can scarcely be attained by 
guesses or dissection. You destroy 
a beauteous flower by pulling it to 
pieces, but I do not see how its sepa- 
rate petals and crushed leaves can 
speak so plainly to the soul as the 
living plant on the stem, or how your 
anatomy is a revelation.” 

“ Nay, we discern the uses of the 
different parts thereby, and admire 
the structure, seeing how each organ 
fulfils its office duly, in minuteness 
as in grandeur.” 

“But your long words,” said Eu- 
phrasie ; “ do they too reveal God? To 
me they hide him in a cloud of dust. 
I feel the order, I love the beauty, 
I am elevated by the grandeur of 
creation, because nature is a metaphor 
in which God hides himself and re- 
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veals himself at once, but I distrust a 
mere human key. How can we be 
sure of systems, unless we spend a 
life in verification? Did not Pytha- 
goras teach astronomy in the Coper- 
nican fashion? and yet the world did 
not receive the teaching till centuries 
after. The world receives the theory 
of Copernicus now on trust; would 
it be wise to spend a life in verifying 
it?” 

“ Have you any other key?” asked 
Annie. 

“ There is a key to the lesson which 
nature teaches,” said Euphrasie, in 
a low tone; “but not so much as to 
its formation as to its being a mani- 
festation of God. We must not 
speak of these things; they are too 
high for us.” 

“Nay,” said Eugene; “they are 
the very things to speak about, espe- 
cially if, as you say, they lead to 
higher things; my idea of science is 
utility. The old Magian astrologers, 
the Chaldean sages and Eastern so- 
phists, studied cloudy myths and 
wrapped up their theories in a veil of 
obscurity ; but the modern idea is 
usefulness; an abridgment of man’s 
toil, and promotion of his comfort. 
Do you reject all human research ?” 

“JT reject nothing that God has 
given,” said Euphrasie ; “ but truth is 
one, error is many. The science first 
to be taught, is how to discover truth— 
the next, how to apply it. You say 
the ancients applied science to other 
purposes than we; if they applied 
it to learn the qualities of their own 
souls, and we apply it to the comfort 
of our bodies merely, which is the 
highest object ?” 

“ What, then, would you do?” said 
Adelaide, a little impatiently ; “shut 
up our books, and sit and dream on 
the sea-shore on matters beyond all 
practical use ?” 

Euphrasie answered very gently, 
as she rose to walk to the seaside, “I 
am not a teacher, ma cher cousine. 
but I think mind has its laws as well 
as matter, and as on the government of 
our minds so much depends, even in 
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our researches after material know- 
ledge, it is likely that the science of 
mind is more important than that of 
matter, and necessary for the truth- 
seeker to study first. But I am 
getting quite out of my depth; let us 
go and throw pebbles into the sea.” 

Mrs. Godfrey was a kind-hearted 
and very reasonable woman, in the 
way in which she understood reason- 
ing. She was bent on rousing her 
young inmate to energy and action. 
She was but a girl, she said—a girl 
of seventeen could not have been so 
spoiled by the insipidities of a convent 
as to be beyond reclaiming for the 
tangible world surrounding her; or 
was it that her thoughts were with the 
dead, and that the deep sorrow she 
had undergone had penetrated to the 
depths of her being? Whatever the 


cause, Mrs. Godfrey was dissatisfied 
with the result, aud her motherly 
warmth of heart yearned to comfort 
the young orphan in her desolation. 
She let a few weeks pass away in 


hopes of witnessing a change, but 
when none came, or seemed likely to 
come, she thought it her duty to re- 
monstrate with Euphrasie, the more so 
as the countess being now recovered 
sufficiently to join the family circle, 
Euphrasie had no plausible excuse for 
passing hours together in the solitude 
of her own chamber. 

“Tt is not good for you, my dear, to 
be so much alone,” said Mrs. Godfrey 
to her, as one day she intruded on the 
young girl’s privacy. “Rouse your 
energies to some good purpose, and 
employ your mind in some definite 
pursuit; it is very injurious, I assure 
you, to let your faculties lie dormant 
so long.” 

Euphrasie laid aside the embroidery 
on which she had been employed, and 
answered meekly, “ What shall I do to 
please you, my dear madam ?” 

“ Why, exercise your mental facul- 
ties—study.” 

“I am most willing to do so, ma- 
dam ; but what shall I begin ?” 

“Why, languages if you will; but 
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you know enough of these, perhaps ; 
your own language and that of this 
country may content you. Or will 
you study German and Italian ?” 

“T will, if you wish it, madam; 
though I confess I have no great in- 
clination. It seems to me as if to learn 
different names for the same thing 
were not very profitabie; and unless 
I had occasion to visit the countries in 
which these languages are spoken, I 
think it would be time thrown away.” 

“ How time thrown away? Could 
you not read the literature of the 
languages? That will expand your 
mind.’ 

“ Literature? Do you mean poetry 
and fiction—such as your daughters 
read? I do not care for them. I 
want to study truth.” 

“Truth? Yes, but fiction may be 
covert truth. Tales show us man- 
kind as they are. Literature has a 
refining tendency, and gives us ele- 
gance of taste.” 

“I should defer to your opinion, 
madam,” replied Euphrasie, with a 
resigned air; “and when you wish, I 
will begin.” 

“Yes,” said Mrs.. Godfrey, “but 
not as a punishment; it is as a source 
of attraction, of interest, that I wish 
you to cultivate literary tastes.” 

“T cannot feel interest, madam, in 
that which will unfit me for my 
duty.” 

“Unfit you for your duty! what do 
you mean ?” 

“Pray, madam, pardon me; I, of 
course, defer to you.” 

“T want no deference, child, save 
what your reason gives. Explain 
your meaning.” 

“T only mean, dear madam, that 
too much refinement and elegance 
might make us forget our inherent 
weakness ; teach us to set too high a 
value on exterior accomplishments, 
and to forget the tendency to sin ever 
abiding within us.’ 

“The girl is raving! Now, Eu- 
phrasie, do you honestly believe in the 
corruption of your heart?” 

“1 know I am prone to evil in many 
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ways, and that I must keep a con- 
stant watch over all my dispositions. 
I suppose I do not know the extent 
of evil in my own heart—that were a 
rare grace, vouchsafed to few—but I 
see nothing in myself to lead me to 
suppose that I am naturally better 
than the men who murdered my 
father.” 

“Do you feel disposed to murder, 
then ?” 

“No; but the very indignation I 
often feel at their crimes teaches me 
not to trust myself Did we give way 
to our passions, and had we power, 
who can tell what we should do? 
Nero showed good dispositions when 
he began his reign. Alfred the Great 
was a licentious youth till Almighty 
God chastened him by adversity, and 
humbled him through life by inflicting 
him with an incurable disease, which 
kept him ever mindful of his former 
delinquencies.” 

“Do you think that disease was a 
good to Alfred ?” 

“ Decidedly ; it helped to keep him 
mindful of the ever-present Deity 
whom his former life had offended, 
and probably prevented his relapsing 
into sin.” 

“ You foolish child! his disease was 
probably occasioned by the hardships 
he had undergone during his cam- 
paign; it was the natural consequence 
to damp and wet and bad living. You 
must study science, Euphrasie; that 
will rid you of all these foolish no- 
tions.” 

“JT will study what you please, 
madam,” replied Euphrasie. 

But Mrs. Godfrey’s endeavors to 
make her young protégé comprehend 
results as inevitable signally failed, 
to her own great astonishment. The 
girl pursued easily and willingly the 
course of study marked out for her; 
was somewhat amused by chemical 
and other experiments, but could 
never be brought to declare them 
necessary results in the absolute sense. 
“The action of the same spirit that 
established these relationships,” said 
she, “might at will disturb them; 
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even as the chemical relationship be- 
tween two substances is disturbed by 
the presence of a third substance 
more potent in its affinities.” 

“What, then, is a natural law?” 
demanded Mrs. Godfrey. 

“ A natural law,” replied Euphrasie, 
“is the ordinary mode in which Divine 
Providence causes one portion of in- 
sentient matter to act on another por- 
tion of insentient matter.” 

Her instructor would object to this. 
“Nay, but there are natural laws af- 
fecting mind also.” : 

“ Doubtless,” said Euphrasie, “there 
are ordinary modes of acting upon 
mind, both by the action of matter 
and by the action of other minds ; but 
as the special object of this life is to 
reunite, to re-bind man to his Creator, 
supernatural means are ever at work 
to effect this object, and of these we 
can predicate nothing certain.’ 

“Supernatural nonsense, child— 
who put this precious style of reason- 
ing into your head?” - 

“ Does not religion mean re-binding, 
madam? Was not man severed from 
God by disobedience? Was not the 
whole spirit of religion, both before 
and since our Lord’s advent, founded 
on the fact that the mercy of God wish- 
ed to provide a remedy for that fatal 
actof Adam and Eve? And has not 
insentient nature ever been made to 
depart from her ordinary rules, when 
such departure could forward the 
cause for which Christ died?” , 

Mrs. Godfrey was silenced. She 
did not wish to avow her scepticism 
and infidelity, but in secret she re- 
joiced that her own children were free 
from such a bar to improvement. 

The arrival of a box of books as a 
present to Euphrasie from M. de 
Villeneuve, who, in a note addressed 
to the countess, asked her permission 
“ to be allowed to present to the daugh- 
ter of his departed friend a few works 
which, he believed, would suit her taste, 
and which she would be scarcely 
likely to find in Mr. Godfrey’s library, 
valuable as that library was in many 
respects,” came to help the enemy’s 
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cause in Mrs. Godfrey's view of the 
ease, for among the works were selec- 
tions from St. Ambrose, St. Augus- 
tine, from Bede, St. Thomas Aquinas, 
and others of the fathers of the church. 
“I did not know you read Latin, 
cousin,” said the girls in surprise. 
“ Nor do I, except church Latin,” said 
Euphrasie. “Ilearnt church Latin on 
purpose to study these books, which 
my father had promised me as soon as 
I could read them. M. de Villeneuve 
must have heard of this promise from 
M. Bertolot. It was very kind in him 
to send them to me.” 

“T wonder you did not say ‘it was 
a special providence’,” bantered Annie ; 
but Eugene looked at her beseechingly 
and reprovingly, so she said no more. 

In spite of the new attraction, Eu- 
phrasie continued to study the course 
appointed by Mrs. Godfrey, but in 
learning thus there was so evidently a 
want of appreciation of the importance 
of the study—science seemed to her so 
very little higher than a game of ball 
with a little child—that her instructors 
were fairly discomfited, and inclined to 
turn her over to the musty old fathers 
she had the bad taste to prefer to their 
intelligent elucidations. 

The young people, too, were an- 
noyed, for they could not attribute 
to stupidity the indifference she mani- 
fested, and that indifference seemed 
felt as a tacit reproach of their own 
eagerness. 

“She is not only not stupid,” said 
Adelaide, the oldest of the girls; 
“she is absolutely clever; she in- 
tuitively comprehends what it takes 
me hours to make out. I began to 
explain algebra to her, and before a 
month was up, she knew more of it 
than I did myself; and when I spoke 
to her of this new discovery of lo- 
comotive power, which has taken us so 
long fully to comprehend, she gave 
me what she calls the course of the 
ordinary sequences of matter, in proof 
that the invention must succeed, if this 
course of sequences be properly ap- 
plied; and that then we may travel 
without horses as fast as we can rea- 
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sonably wish; ‘but, she added, ‘it 
will be worth no one’s while to perfect 
such an invention, for, travel as fast 
us we may, we cannot run away from 
ourselves by any material means.’ ” 

“She is a monomaniac,” said Mr. 
Godfrey; “sensible on all points but 
one.” 

“Unless,” urged Eugene, “it be 
true, as she once said, that there is 
higher science than the science of mat- 
ter, and that that science is the neces- 
sary one for us to study.” 

“ Et tu, Brute,” shouted the father 
indignantly. “Now, children, let us 
have no such trash in my own family. 
Pity your young friend, and withhold 
your censure. Remember, she was 
brought up in superstition and ignor- 
ance. It cannot be expected that her 
mind should awaken at once to the 
beauty of the physical law. But for 
yourselves, after the pains that have 
been taken to keep your minds un- 
fettered by the trammels of supersti- 
tion, it were a disgrace indeed to see 
you yield to any such worn-out fan- 
cies. The close of the eighteenth 
century must witness higher thoughts.” 

“The close of the eighteenth cen- 
tury has witnessed terrific doings over 
the water,” said Eugene. 

“ Yes, and see there the effect of 
superstition,” answered his father. 
“ Had those poor wretches been taught 
an enlightened philosophy instead of 
an abject superstition, the reaction 
would not have produced such awful 
results.” 

“Do you then believe, father, that 
when Euphrasie throws off her re- 
ligion, she will become such as these 
men are?” 

“No; Euphrasie is better educated 
already, even from her intercourse 
with us; besides, she is refined and 
elegant.” 

“ But so they say is Robespierre. 
A Frenchman, and one not friendly to 
him, said to me the other day that his 
house is the very picture of simple 
elegance. Besides, the Roman empe- 
rors were excessive in their luxurious 
magnificence at the very time they 
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were murdering by wholesale. Nero 
sang to his lyre the Siege of Troy 
while Rome was burning. What if it 
were true that he set the city on fire 
merely to revel in the luxury of a new 
sensation, and to realize the emotion 
he deemed he ought to feel at such a 
catastrophe ?” 

“ Why, Eugene,” said Hester, laugh- 
ing, “ you, too, are growing metaphys- 
ical. What will come next?” 

“Why, next we will inquire how 
far metaphysics are true when they 
teach that mental sensation and moral 
power are distinct from each other, 
and that aman may be consequently 
imaginatively great—capable of every 
grand mental sensation—and be mor- 
ally weak; nay, the very slave of his 
lowest propensities. We have many 
examples of this.” 

“So says Euphrasie; and _ there- 
fore she insists that what we call 
mental culture is at best but of second- 
ary value, well enough as an assist- 
ant agent, but not to be considered as 
a principal means in attaining the 
ultimatum of life.” 

“ Euphrasie is a simpleton,” said 
Mr. Godfrey. 

Eugene rose to quit the room. He 
was considering within himself whether 
Euphrasie were not in the right. 


CHAPTER Il. 


THE EARTHLY UTOPIA, AND THE LOST 
EMPIRE. 


In a little country town where so- 
ciety is scarce, it often happens that 
people associate together whose rank 
is dissimilar, for the mere sake of re- 
lieving ennui of solitude. Thus in Est- 
court a half-pay captain, his wife, the 
clergyman and his family, the lawyer, 
the doctor, and their incumbrances, 
were occasionally admitted as visitors 
to Estcourt Hall, as Mr. Godfrey’s resi- 
dence was called; and here, though 
somewhat restrained by being found 
in such aristocratic society, opinions 


were sometimes broached which 
plainly manifested that “the spirit of 
the times” was working even in that 
remote district. 

St. Simon, Fourrier, Owen, had not 
then developed the social system 
which is now endeavoring to sap the 
foundations of all that antiquity held 
in solemn reverence; but the princi- 
ples of socialism to which these men 
afterwards gave a“ shape” were even 
then fermenting in the minds of many. 
Disturbed spirits were questioning the 
rights of landed proprietors, while the 
sudden introduction of machinery was 
raising a faction among the displaced 
artisans. Ominous signs were visible 
on the political horizon, and perhaps 
an English “reign of terror,” that 
would have vied in horror with that of 
France, would have been inaugurated, 
had not the threatened invasion of the 
island by Napoleon united all classes 
anew to repel the foreign foe. 

Certain it is that, early in the nine- 
teenth century, it was found necessary 
to have government agents in many 
a petty country town in England to 
watch the progress of disaffection, and 
five or six shopkeepers could hardly 
assemble together without the fact 
being recorded, and inquiries set on 
foot respecting the purport of their 
meeting. Rebellious spirits were 
mysteriously pressed to man the royal 
navy, and the magistrates not only 
connived at such kidnapping, but fre- 
quently designated the individuals 
whom it was desirable to remove. 

This process, comparatively easy 
when it concerned apprentices, jour- 
neymen, or those belonging to the 
laboring population, could not be 
brought to bear upon obnoxious mem- 
bers of the gentry with equal facility. 
Now, Alfred Brookbank was one of 
these. His father was rector of Est- 
court, and, independently of his living, 
was proprietor of a pretty landed es- 
tate, the whole of which by right 
of primogeniture was to fall to the 
eldest son, a careless, unprincipled 
prodigal, who had already involved 
his family in pecuniary embarrass- 
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ments by his reckless expenditure, and 
brought disgrace on his father’s cloth 
by his loose morality. 

His brother Alfred was the reverse 
of this—astute, aspiring, ambitious, he 
was smitten with the prevailing mania, 
and at times talked loudly of the folly 
and injustice of sacrificing the interests 
of a whole family to one selfish fool. 
The girls, too, whose fortunes had 
been injured by the elder brother’s 
extravagance, lent no unwilling ear to 
the doctrine of equal participation of 
property. 

Alfred Brookbank was gifted with an 
eloquent tongue, an insinuating man- 
ner, and a gentlemanly deportment. 
His figure was good, and his features, 
without being handsome, were agree- 
able from their animated expression. 
He was a general favorite ; and being 
prudent enough to avoid the expres- 
sion of his opinions before the elder 
branches of the family, it was seldom 
that he was suspected of spreading 
sedition and disaffection among the 
young. 

Of Mr. Godfrey’s three daughters, 
the second one, Annie, was, at this 
period of our tale, by far the most sus- 
ceptible of these novel ideas. She 
professed that she would follow truth 
wherever it should lead her, even 
though it involved the relinquishment 
of her own superior rank in society. 
Mr. Godfrey only laughed at such 
protestations from a girl of seventeen, 
well knowing they would not stand 
the test of experience ; but however 
harmless might be her sallies, he had 
not calculated on one result of freedom 
of opinion ; Annie began to take plea- 
sure in Alfred Brookbank’s attentions, 
and to feel flattered when he expati- 
ated to her on the beauty of such a 
system of co-operative industry as 
would banish vice and misery from the 
globe and renew the golden era. 

“Ts it to be wondered at,” said Al- 
fred, “that revolutions take place in 
blood, when property is so unequally 
divided? nay, when oftentimes the 
property is in the possession of the 
fool, while the wise man has to get his 
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living by hardlabor? Look at the ra- 
tionale of the thing! One man holds 
wealth, as it is called, and on the 
strength of it he must compel fifty men 
to work for him, while he lives at his 
ease—the roasted pigeons flying into 
his mouth, crying, ‘come eat me!’ ” 

“ But some one must work,” argued 
Annie. 

“ You mean to say,” replied Alfred, 
“ that food must be raised and clothing 
furnished. True. But how many 
are employed in really useful labor, 
compared with those whose occupa- 
tions might be dispensed with without 
loss to society, and those who are 
mere appendages of wealth—mere 
creatures of idleness—men who, by 
forestalling their master’s wants, make 
him dependent on themselves ; who, 
by surrounding him with luxuries, 
effeminate him ; and who, by pander- 
ing to his pleasures, surfeit him, at the 
same time that by doing these things 
they degrade themselves; for why 
should one man be a mere appendage 
to another ?” 

‘“ But if all must work,” said Annie, 
“ all cannot work in the same way. We 
must have hewers of wood and draw- 
ers of water, as well as poets and 
philosophers. A community needs a 
head, as well as hands and feet. 
Suppose you were elected head of a 
community, you would need servants 
to do the manual labor ?” 

“True, but I would not badge them 
for it,” answered Alfred, glancing at 
the liveried servants, who were then 
bringing in refreshments. “ All men 
must work for the common weal; 
therefore, all labor is honorable ; and 
no man need lord it over another, as if 
himself were made of porcelain, and 
the other of earthenware. An Amer- 
ican philosopher has lately calculated 
that in order to supply the world with 
necessaries, if each grown individual 
were to work four hours a day, the 
whole population of the world might 
be far better provided for than it is 
now.” 

“And what would they do with 
their spare time ?” asked Annie, 
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“What but improve their minds, 
and employ their energies in loftier 
labors—what but grow out of the 
drudge into the man! Oh! we have 
yet to learn the wonders that are to 
be achieved by a well-regulated com- 
munity. Men are scarcely men yet. 
Half of them are slaves to the mere 
bread-winning to support their bodies, 
and the other half are seeking phan- 
toms—they are trying to find pleasure 
in lording it over their fellows, or they 
are .driven to excess by the mere 
necessity of passing away time. It 
is an unfair position to place a man 
in, to set him above that reciprecal 
dependence which binds man to man 
as equals. It is a practical injustice 
to individuals to sever them thus from 
their kind, and prevent their feeling 
their brotherhood.” Alfred continued, 
warming with his subject : 


“There are, deep seated in the Luman heart, 
A thousand thrilling, yearning sympathies— 
A thousand ties that bind us to our kind— 
A thousand pleasures only there enjoyed 
In cheering intercourse with fellow-man. 
*Tis thus the voice of nature speaks aloud, 
Proclaims from pole to pole the heay’n-born 
truth : 
* Ye are the children of one only God, 
Learn to acknowledge your fraternity.’ 


I think you have not seen my 
poem on Human Brotherhood, Miss 
Annie ?” 

“T have not, but to judge from the 
specimen you have just quoted, I 
should like very much to read it. 
These truths seem so evident now, it 
is wonderful they have not been dis- 
covered before.” 

“They have been discovered, 
though not actedon. The fact is that 
men’s minds have been so trammelled 
with superstition, they have been 
afraid to tread out of the beaten 
track. They have been afraid to 
reason, I scarce know why, even on 
their own grounds. Yet matters are 
mending in this respect. I was pres- 
ent the other day when an indignant 
orator thus addressed his audience : 

Shall he, the Author of life and 
light, who has given to man, as the 
reward of the use of reason, the 
power of traversing the trackless 


deep, and of drawing down the light- 
ning innocuous from the skies—shall 
he deny to his creature the privilege 
of using his own gift on themes that 
more immediately concern man’s 
happiness? Oh no! believe it not! 
Every good gift and every perfect 


gift is from above, and cometh down 


from the Father of light, with whom 
is no variableness, neither shadow of 
turning.” The audience he was ad- 
dressing shouted applause; so you 
see the people’s cause is progressing, 
and even Scripture is called in to aid 
this desirable change.” 

“T wish Euphrasie could hear you 
speak,” said Annie; “she might 
begin to believe that there is some 
good in human learning, and that it 
can promote true happiness. I must 
introduce you to her more particular 
acquaintance.” 

“No; if she is a votary of ignor- 
ance, pray don’t. I dislike silly un- 
ideaed girls—they are the pest of 
society.” 

“But Euphrasie is neither; she is 
only original and opinionated. Ideas 
seem to grow with her indigenously ; 
for no one can tell how she gets them ; 
but they are very crude, and directly 
contrary to the spirit of progression. 
I wish you would convert her.” 

“T doubt it would be difficult, 
and, to say the truth, I do not wish to 
attempt it. She is not my taste at 
all. I prefer animation, zeal, sympa- 
thy. She looks like a marble statue 
of Contemplation ; well enough in its 
way, but possessing no interest for 
me, who am all for practical life.” 

“ Euphrasie is a great thinker, and 
thought aids practice. You had 
better enlist her on your side; for 
there is no saying how much she 
might assist you, if once she could be 
brought to see how happy a paradise 
you have planned for the human race.” 

But Alfred was by no means anxi- 
ous for this. He evidently felt that 
Euphrasie would not listen to him. 
Perhaps he feared that she would set 
Annie against himself, and mar his 
own schemes in her regard ; for differ- 
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ent as was their rank in life, and 
improbable as it was that Mr. God- 
frey should condescend to ally himself 
with aught save the high aristocracy, 
this young man intended, if possible, 
to secure an interest in Annie’s affec- 
tions. Not that he loved her; his 
self-love was so absorbing that it 
was almost impossible for him to love 
any one save himself; but he thought 
such an alliance would forward his 
ambitious projects, and enable him to 
begin life under favorable auspices. 

Annie had no idea whatever beyond 
the amusement of the passing hour, 
and was more intent just now on mak- 
ing a convert of the young refugee 
than in paying regard to the homage 
tendered her by Alfred. Euphrasie 
was a difficult subject to deal with ; 
but there are some minds to whom 
difficulty is an incentive. 

She was one day sitting in the 
library with Eugene, intent in depict- 
ing on canvas the glories of the 
“Golden Era.” Euphrasie entered, 
and sat down to some work. Annie 
called to her: 

“ Now, my dear Euphrasie, come to 
me. You are a judge of painting; 
tell me what you think of my picture.” 

Euphrasie drew near. “It is very 
pretty,” she said, “ but what does it re- 
present? Those peasants resting under 
the fig-trees, those vine-dressers pluck- 
ing the beautiful grapes, have very 
graceful figures, and most happy and 
intelligent faces ; but what do they be- 
long to?” 

“To the new Utopia,” said Annie, 
“ where all are intelligent and beautiful, 
and where discord enters not.” 

Euphrasie looked dreamily in 
Annie’s face, and said doubtingly : 
“Heaven? This is no picture of 
heaven.” 

“No; it is an earthly paradise, 
ma chére amie. One need not die in 
order to enjoy it,” laughingly rejoined 
Annie. 

“Oh! a fancy piece,” said Euphra- 
sie; “well, it is very pretty, but I 
am no judge of fiction ;” and she sat 
down. 
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“ Fiction or not, I cannot let you off 
so,” said Annie; “do you not think 
it would be very pleasant to dwell 
with a goodly number of intelligent 
people, each taking his own share of 
work, and aiding in making life happy 
—all good, all instructed and accom- 
plished ?” 

“Pleasant? Yes, very pleasant. I 
have lived with such,” said Euphra- 
sie ; “ but their happiness was of a very 
different kind to that which is deline- 
ated here.’ 

“You have lived with such! 
Where, in the name of wonder?” asked 
Annie. 

“In France,” said Euphrasie. 

“ And what sort of happiness was 
theirs ?” asked Eugene, now thorough- 
ly roused. 

“T cannot tell you—that is, I could 
not make you understand. Excuse 
me,” said Euphrasie, evidently sorry 
she had said so much. 

“ And why not? why could we not 
understand?” asked brother and sis- 
ter, both in a breath. 

“Because your principles are so 
different.” 

“Nay, then, explain the 
ples, ma chére. 
our curiosity ; 
now.” 

“Nay, I know not how. The 
principles belong to the interior life, 
and on that I cannot speak.” 

“Why not? are you sworn to se- 
crecy ?” asked Annie. Eugene looked 
his request for information, but spoke 
not. 

“Not so,” said Euphrasie ; “ but, 
in the first place, I am no teacher; 
and, in the second, there are some 
subjects which can only be approached 
with reverence, and I am afraid—” 
she hesitated. 

“You are right, mademoiselle,” 
said Eugene ; “we have too little 
reverence.” 

Euphrasie looked distressed. But 
Annie broke in with—* But we can be 
reverent, and we will be reverent when 
the case demands it. Tell us your 
principles, dear Euphrasie.” 


princi- 
You have excited 
you must gratify it 
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The young girl, with evident reluc- 
tance, said: 

“ My friends held that the soul had 
been originally endowed with power 
over the mental faculties, as also over 
the senses and the appetites of the 
body, and allinferior nature ; and that 
that empire had been lost through 
man’s fault. They believe that no 
lasting, no high enjoyment can be pro- 
cured until that empire has been 
regained.” 
¢“What kind of empire do you 
mean ?”’ said Annie. 

“As thus,” replied Euphrasie. 
“We will our foot to tread here or 
there, and it obeys us. We will our 
hands to grasp or to work, and it is 
done. But when we will our feelings 
to be calm, or our appetites to keep 
within certain limits, they do not al- 
ways obey. We resolve, and find that 
our resolutions fail. We determine, 
and do not act. When children, nay, 
when grown people, are taxed with 
doing wrong, they reply, ‘I could not 
help it’ This is a confession of fail- 
ure in self-government, or, as might 
be said, a proof of empire lost.” 

“ That is, supposing it admitted such 
empire once existed. But do you se- 
riously think that perfect self-govern- 
ment may be acquired, or, as you say, 
regained ?”’ 

“At least a near approach to it 
may, if the proper means are used.” 

“ And those means ?” 

“ Are too serious for me to mention ; 
besides, they are paradoxical in ap- 
pearance ; for, though impossible to 
mere humanity, they are nevertheless 
possible. But you must carry your 
inquiry to a better teacher than I 
am ;” and Euphrasie rose to depart. 

“No; we have no other teacher 
near us, and I shall not let you go 
until you have told me what I want 
to know ;” and Annie laid her hand 
somewhat forcibly on the young stran- 
ger’s arm, and compelled her to reseat 
herself. 

“ Well, then,” faltered out the poor 
girl, “when the soul was in possession 
of its pristine empire, it had also the 


power of communion with high spir. 
itual intelligences—nay, with the high- 
est—even with the creative intelli- 
gence. The same fault that lost man 
the high empire over all inferior na- 
tures, and over his own appetites and 
passions, by disturbing the equilibrium 
which primarily existed in the higher 
part of his soul, also severed the bond 
of that high spiritual communion ; and 
that bond must be reunited ere the 
empire be restored to him. Man of 
himself cannot reunite that severed 
bond, nor can he be happy without 
such reunion; because the higher 
part of man’s soul was created for such 
high spiritual communion, and can no 
more be content without it than could 
our inferior senses without the gratifi- 
cation they require. But what he 
cannot do will be done for him, if he 
prepare himself duly. He must build 
the altar of sacrifice, lay on the wood, 
prepare the victim. Fire from hea- 
ven will then descend for his enlight- 
enment, for his purification, and more 
than he had lost may be regained.” 

“You speak oracularly, ma belle 
amie, but I want something mare 
tangible yet.. Tell me some of the 
practical rules observed by your 
friends ; may be I shall better under- 
stand your sybilline wisdom then.” 

Euphrasie shook her head. “ They 
are too minute,” she said. “ You might 
even think them childish.” But 
Annie had not yet relaxed her grasp, 
and appeared determined to be satis- 
fied ; so Euphrasie continued: “ Nev- 
ertheless, if you will promise to let 
me go immediately after, I will give 
you one of their rules of action.” 

“ One, only one ?” 

“One will be enough at a time. 
When you have solved one rule, it 
willbe the time to ask for more.” 

“Solved one rule? What do you 
mean by that ?” 

“ There is a body and a soul to every 
religious rule—the letter and the 
spirit. Observance must be yielded 
to both. I can only give you the 
body. God only can teach you to 
understand the spirit of it.” 
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“Well; proceed with your enigma.” 

“ You promise to let me go, whether 
you understand it or not.” 

“Yes, provided the rule is practi- 
cal,” said Annie. 

“ Well, then,” said Euphrasie, “ one 
reason that my friends were so happy 
together—that though there were fifty 
of them, there was no quarrelling, no 
ill will, no envy—was, that they con- 
stantly endeavored, each one of them, 
to choose for herself the poorest 
things; in her diet, the poorest fare ; 
in her clothes, the coarsest habit; in 
her employment, the most humbling 
functions.” 

“Impossible!” said Annie. “Stay, 
cousin!” But Euphrasie had al- 
ready made her escape, and her reluc- 
tance to dwell on these subjects in 
that presence was so evident that 
Annie did not choose to pursue her, 
and she was left to conjecture whether 
the young French girl had been play- 
ing on her credulity or not. The 
mere fact that fifty ladies had been 
guided practically by such a principle 
us that given, was clearly beyond her 
belief. Not so, however, did Eugene 
decide. His interest in their young 
and mysterious inmate was ever on 
the increase. Each word she uttered 
was gathered up as food for thought. 
The ideas were new to him, and, not 
only so, they were contrary to those 
in which he had been educated, and he 
had but a faint glimmering of their 
meaning. Yet they worked strangely 
within him, and fain would he have 
sought explanation from that pale 
sybil, but that for to-day she had for- 
bidden it. 

When Annie also had left the 
apartment, he walked up and down in 
deep thought repeating to himself: 

“Man has lost the empire over 
himself and over inferior nature.” 

“Man has lost the power of high 
spiritual communion.” 

“But these may be regained.” 

“If this be true, any privation or 
sacrifice may be undergone for their 
repossession; too small the price, 
whatever the cost. But then, how can 
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contentment with the meanest things, 
or filling the humblest offices, assist 
this conclusion? And this is but one 
rule ; are the others of a like fashion ?” 
The young man was fairly mystified ; 
that the oracle had emitted truth, 
he doubted not ; but a clue to the mean- 
ing of that truth was wanting, and 
where should he find that clue ? 


CHAPTER II. 
THE “MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE.” 


THERE was a visible excitement in 
the house; even Mr. Godfrey, ever 
so solemn, and latterly so inclined 
to severity, put on a cheerful appear- 
ance; people outside the family were 
guessing at the cause. For a long 
time, guessing was the only thing they 
could do; even Madame de Meglior 
was not in the secret until one morn- 
ing she received a letter from M. 
de Villeneuve, which appeared to 
contain some news, for she said to 
Mr. Godtrey, who happened to be the 
only one present: “ Brother, can this 
be true ?” 

“Can what be true, my good 
sister?” was the question returned. 

“That the Duke of Durimond is 
coming here to marry Adelaide ?” 

“ Why should it not be true ?” 

“ Why, the duke is an old man !” 

“Not at all; he was quite young 
when he made proposals for Adelaide ; 
surely you remember them.” 

“ Remember them! Do you mean 
the agreement you made at the dinner- 
table, when Adelaide was two years 
old.” 

“The agreement was made before, 
between his father and me; it was 
ratified, then, by himself; he had just 
come of age.” 

“And that is sixteen years ago. 
Will you give Adelaide to a man 
of seven-and-thirty ?” 

“Why not, if she makes no ob- 
jection ?” 

“ Has she ever seen him ?” 
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“Yes, she saw him in town last 
winter; *twas there he renewed his 
offer; but, in fact, we have always 
corresponded. The duke is fond of 
the arts; ’twas he sent those fine 
pictures you admire so much.” 

“He can’t know whether he likes 
Adelaide or not, and she never struck 
me as being in love all this time.” 

“Pshaw! The duke has proposed ; 
Adelaide is satisfied. The marriage 
was agreed upon years ago; what 
would you have? I thought you 
knew the world by this time.” 

This was taking madame by her 
foible, so she said no more. Mrs. 
Godfrey was simply. quiescent: she 
was not accustomed to oppose her 
husband's will, and, incredible as it 
may seem, the young girl herself 
offered no objection to the marriage 
announced to her. To deck her brow 
with a coronet had charms enough 
for the deeply fostered pride of that 
young heart to induce her to forego 
the prospect of love, sympathy, and 
domestic happiness; she simply covet- 
ed rank and power. The duke had 
immense revenues ; he offered ample 
settlements : what mattered it that he 
was thirty-seven, and she but sweet 
eighteen? Marriages occurred every 
day in which the disparity was more 
glaring. What mattered it that she had 
scarcely seen the noble duke; that 
she knew little of his private life, or 
of his tastes and feelings? He was 
a nobleman of high birth; he paid 
her courtly compliments, presented 
her with a magnificent casket of 
jewels; pleaded his long absence on 
the Continent in excuse for his appa- 
rent want of attention to herself; and 
urged his long friendship and un- 
broken correspondence with her fa- 
ther as a plea for hurrying on his 
happiness; and thus, almost un- 
wooed, the fair Adelaide was won. 
Poor girl, the chief idea in her head 
was that she should like to be a duch- 
ess ; and thus both she and her father 
contrived to overlook the fact that but 
little allusion had been made to the 
proposed alliance in the sixteen years’ 
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correspondence on art and science 
that had been maintained between the 
gentlemen. The matter had been 
settled years ago. There was little 
oceasion for the world to interfere, if 
the parties concerned were satisfied. 
The father's scientific friend was 
necessarily a fitting husband for the 
daughter. And so the preparations 
went forward. The house was filled 
for a time with dress-makers and 
bandboxes, and when these were 
dismissed, there came guests to wit- 
ness the bridal. Among these was 
the Comte de Villeneuve, whom we 
have already introduced to our read- 
ers; a friend of both families was the 
comte, and had been a friend too of 
the late Comte de Meglior. This 
made him welcome also to Madame 
de Meglior and Euphrasie ; indeed he 
treated the latter with distinguished 
attention, and she seemed more at 
her ease with him than with any per- 
son at the Hall. M. de Villeneuve 
was thirty-five years of age, but good- 
looking and animated, and Madame 
de Meglior was in some slight degree 
uneasy at first at the evident friend- 
ship he evinced for Euphrasie, for she 
did not approve of disproportionate 
marriages, and she thought Adelaide’s 
example a bad one. Gradually, 
however, she became so absorbed in 
the duties imposed upon her by Mrs. 
Godfrey of directing the embellish- 
ments, that she forgot to look after 
the object of her solicitude in the sub- 
ject which suited her better. Living 
as she had been wont to do in the gay 
circles of Parisian exclusives, she 
was regarded as a very oracle of 
fashion and elegance, and consequently 
she willingly took the lead in plan- 
ning the arrangements for the bridal 
day. 

The young people were in a puzzle, 
Annie especially. It was the first act 
of unblushing worldliness she had 
ever witnessed. She felt as if she 
did not know the world she lived in. 
She looked at her mother; there was 
no joy on her face; she looked at 
Adelaide ; already the young girl had 
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assumed her rank ; the calm hauteur, 
the majestic politeness, with which she 
received her guests, astonished every 
one. Adelaide was born to command, 
every one felt it; none more so than 
Annie, who had been so fondly at- 
tached to that sister from whom she 
felt already severed. 

“OQ Euphrasie!” she said to her 
cousin, as they were walking together 
in the grounds that surrounded the 
house, “ you must be my sister when 
Adelaide is gone ; it will be so dreary 
to have no one of my own age to love 
and talk to; will you not try to love 
me ?” 

“TI love you already, dear; you 
must not talk in that way—how can 
I do other than love you?’ 

“T was afraid you thought me a 
reprobate whom it was a sin to love.” 
This was said half playfully, but the 
tears started to Euphrasie’s eyes. 

“You a reprobate! a sin to love 
you who have been so kind to the poor 
orphan girl! O Annie! have I really 
been so ungrateful as to give you this 
idea ?” 

“ No, dear, no! not so; but I se- 
riously thought you deemed all human 
nature utterly depraved, and did not 
wish to form strong attachments with 
those not of your creed.” 

“If human nature were utterly 
depraved, how could it hear the voice 
of God in the soul? and if you here 
were utterly depraved, would you 
have opened your house and your 
heart to the wandering outcast ?” 

“Then you do not think religion 
essential to goodness? How is that, 
then ?” 

“ Man was made in the image of 
God, my dear Annie, and even his 
natural qualities bear witness to this, 
unless, indeed, he become utterly de- 
praved.” 

“You do not, then, exclude us from 
your heaven,” said Annie, embracing 
her. “Iam so glad; you will be my 
friend and sister, Euphrasie.” 

Euphrasie warmly returned the 
embrace, and said: “I have no 
heaven to exclude you from, dear 
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Annie, but if you wish for eternal 
bliss, you must offer your natural 
qualities to him who alone can stamp 
eternity upon them.” 

“ And how shall I do that, dear ?” 

“Pray to God, and he will teach 
you.” 

“T would rather have your teaching 
just now; tell me, if you believe 
human nature to be good, what is 
meant by ‘original sin,’ as it affects 
us. I know the story of Adam and 
Eve, but not what it means.” 

“ Adam was created with certain 
natural qualities, even as the inferior 
animals were, adapted to the part 
he was to perform as lord of earth; 
these qualities were good, nay, in 
Adam perfect. They are transmitted 
to us, shorn of their brightness by the 
fall, but still they are good, though 
imperfect now. Natures differ in 
individuals, but some have very high 
qualities, very lotty aspirations. Have 
you not noticed this ?” 

“ Well, I used to think so, but—” 

“ But what ?” 

“ No matter what; tell me, what 
are we to do with our high qualities 
more than cultivate them, and act upon 
them ?” 

“ Bring them under supernatural 
action, that they may be purified, 
refined, and stamped with the seal of 
immortal truth.” 

“ Ts this your religion ?” 

“T know no other.” 

The approach of M. de Villeneuve, 
who was gathering flowers for Hester 
to make into bouquets, prevented 
further conversation. The merry 
girl was making garlands, and flung 
them round Euphrasie and Annie as 
they approacked. “ Now sit down 
here,’ she said, “and I will crown 
you both as victims to the sacrifice. 
M. de Villeneuve shall be the priest. 
What deity will you cffer these vic- 
tims to, monsieur? They are ready 
bound.” 

“That is a serious question; we 
must take time to consider, and luck- 
ily here comes Eugene to solve the 
question for us. What divinity rules 
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here, young man? your sister wants 
to offer up these two victims to the 
genius of the place.” 

“Indeed, it were difficult to say; 
ours is a pantheistic worship just 
now, and we will defer the rite until 
we know what star is in the ascendant. 
What beautiful ceremonies those old 
worshippers used to have! We might 
raise an altar to Flora, I think, just to 
use to advantage Hester’s flowers.” 

“ Mademoiselle Euphrasie would 
find a use for your flowers, without 
going to a heathen goddess,” said M. 
de Villeneuve. “ All beauty symbol- 
izes good with her, and all nature re- 
veals some truth.” 

“ What a splendid idea, monsieur !” 
said Annie. “How did you know 
that it was Euphrasie’s? did she tell 
you so?” 

“ Not in words, but I know her of 
old; to her there was a spirit in every 
flower, a mystic word in every form. 
Matter was the expression of mind, 
its language in a certain sense; and 
she was ever inquiring its meaning.” 

“You are laughing at me, mon- 
sieur,” said Euphrasie; “but those 
were pleasant days at the old chateau, 
when you used to scold me because I 
would not reason, but only enjoy.” 

“ Nay,” said Annie, “ by monsieur’s 
account you did reason, and very 
beautifully too. Some people want 
hard words and long-drawn deductions 
for apprehension of what to others is 
inspiration. I like the inspiration 
best.” 

“Tt is the easiest, at any rate,” said 
Eugene. 

“To those to whom it comes,” said 
the Frenchman; “the materialism of 
our day stifles inspiration; men see 
only in rocks and stones a moneyed 
value. Niagara is valued less than a 
mill-turning stream. Inspiration is no 
longer believed in.” 


The wedding-day approached, and 
all were busy trying to make a show 
of gladness, which, however, they but 
imperfectly succeeded in effecting ; 
but what was wanting in hilarity was 
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more than compensated for in dignity 
and magnificence. M. de Villeneuve 
acted as groomsman, Annie and Hes- 
ter as bridesmaids, Euphrasie excused 
herself on account of her mourning 
habit, which she declined to remove ; 
she was not visible during the whole 
day and one or two subsequent ones. 

And now the hour was come which 
was to place a coronet on that fair 
brow; but could the courtly bride- 
groom have seen how little he entered 
into the thoughts of his young bride, 
perchance he had been but half 
pleased, even though she was as stately 
and as fair as his great pride demand- 
ed. But love, esteem, or mutual 
respect entered into the thoughts of 
neither during the time that the 
Bishop of Chichester was marrying 
them by special license, in the drawing- 
room at Estcourt Hall. 

This same arrangement was a great 
disappointment to the townspeople. 
They had been desirous of witnessing 
the ceremony, and were not well- 
pleased that the duke had not honored 
the church with his presence. The 
duke, however, liked not to be gazed 
at, and the sight-seers had no oppor- 
tunity of gratifying their curiosity till 
the bridal party left the house. 

The public entrance was besieged 
by expectant congratulators, who wait- 


_ed to shower bouquets over the bloom- 


ing bride. But here again they 
were doomed to disappointment ; for, 
to avoid this publicity, which was 
distasteful to them, the bridal party 
walked through that portion of the 
splendid grounds which had been 
specially decorated for the occasion, 
and entered their carriages at the 
opposite side of the park. They were, 
however, obliged to pass through part 
of the town, and shouts of “ they come 
—they come!” resounded as the car- 
riages made their appearance. The 
road lay down a deep hollow, on the 
turn leading to which stood a small 
inn. The road was so steep that the 
drivers necessarily checked the horses, 
in order to pass safely down the declivi- 
ty. At the ery raised of “ they come 
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—they come!” a woman elegantly 
dressed ran out of the inn, and gazed 
wildly at the carriages. At that 
moment the duke put his head out of 
the window to see what occasioned the 
delay, caught the eye of the woman, 
turned pale, and hastily bade the coach- 
man drive on. 

The woman shrieked, rather than 
said, “’Tis he! O my God!” and 
fell to the ground in a fainting fit. 

The bystanders raised her—the 
carriage passed ; but the spirit of the 
crowd seemed changed, they scarcely 
knew why; they crowded round the 
woman; they questioned her; and 
each seemed eager to afford her help. 
But, as soon as her strength permitted, 
she withdrew without gratifying their 
evident curiosity, merely apologizing 
for her passing weakness, and delib- 
erately saying she would recover best 
when alone. The style, the manner, 
the elegance of the stranger interested 
them all, and with difficulty did they 
persuade themselves to abandon their 
inquiries. The groups which had col- 
lected to congratulate the bride were 
now eccupied in discussing the ap- 
pearance of the stranger, and many 
surmises were hazarded as to her con- 
nection with the newly wedded pair. 

Meantime that lady ordered a post- 
chaise to be got ready, and, ere half 
recovered, entered it, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the gaping crowd, whom 
she thus left to their conjectures. 

The landlord was now besieged with 
questions, but he could tell nothing of 
importance. The lady came the pre- 
vious evening ; gave her name as Mrs. 
Ellwood; made many inquiries con- 
cerning the family at Estcourt Hall, 
and had the duke’s person described to 
her; seemed restless, agitated; went 
out, and hovered round Mr. Godfrey’s 
residence till nightfall; then return- 
ed and locked herself immediately in 
her bed-chamber. In the morning she 
rose late, ate little or nothing, but sat 
watching and listening intently, till 
she issued forth to enact the scene de- 
scribed. The townspeople shook their 
heads, and wished Miss Godfrey, now 
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the Duchess of Durimond, might not 
be the worse for it. Adelaide had 
been very popular among them, and 
the public festivities on the occasion of 
her wedding were not so mirthful as, 
but for this incident, they would have 
been. 

The inmates of the hall, however, 
were as yet in happy ignorance of the 
ominous conjectures raised respecting 
the fate of the fairest and cleverest 
daughter of theirhouse. The incident 
we have related came to their know- 
ledge as an accidental circumstance, 
altogether unconnected with the wed- 
ding. Mr. and Mrs. Godfrey were 
well pleased at their daughter’s acces- 
sion to rank and power, and the merry 
Hester laughed delightedly at the an- 
ticipation of shortly visiting the ancient 
castle of which her sister was now 
mistress, promising herself much in- 
terest and delight in rambling amid 
the ancient chambers, which had been 
the scene of famed historic deeds. 
Annie was pondering whether her 
sisters rank could consist with the 
newfangled ideas of liberty and equal- 
ity that the times were teaching. 
She was wondering whether high rank 
were a fetter or a privilege—a relic 
of man’s ignorance or a kelp te man’s 
advancement. Eugene hoped that 
the “old man” would use his sister 
well. He had not been pleased with 
his new brother-in-law; he was too 
courtly, too stately for friendliness, 
and altogether the whole affair had 
looked too much like bartering youth, 
beauty, and intelligence for rank and 
wealth. He had entertained high ideas 
of woman’s purity, of woman’s devo- 
tedness, of woman's disinterestedness, 
and what was he tothink? His beau- 
tiful, his gifted, his cultivated sister 
had sold herself for a ducal coronet! 
Was it true, then, as Shelley sings, 
“that all things are venal, and that 
even a womans heart may be put up 
in an auction mart?” , 

Soon after the wedding, the young 
man sought but did not obtain per- 
mission to go abroad. In default of 
this he went to Cambridge, and said 
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to himself he intended to find out 
TRUTH. 

The society of an English univer- 
sity is very various. Almost any dis- 
position may suit itself there. The 
boisterous, the idle, the reckless, the 
gay, the meditative, and the sober, 
with the refined and the sentimental, 
alike are there, and it is of no small 
importance to a young man to be well 
introduced on the outset. Mr. God- 
frey, himself a Cambridge man, could 
not fail to procure every advantage for 
his son, and that son felt himself en- 
titled to stand proudly on his father's 
position, not only as a country gentle- 
man, but as a scientific man, for, as we 
have already hinted, the Honorable 
Mr. Godfrey was an exception to the 
ordinary stamp of the English country 
gentlemen of that day. He cared 
more for his library than he did for his 
hounds and horses, and though he him- 
self was far from being a profound 
searcher into nature’s secrets, he was 
a great patron of science and of sci- 
entific men. Eugene had then little 
to fear from friendlessness ; he was 
well cared for, and his friends were 
sober, well-conducted men. 

But accompanying him to college 
was one whose society he would not 
willingly have sought. 

Frederic Morley, son of the lawyer 
at. Estcourt, had early given evidence 
of a studious disposition, and his 
father wished to bring him up to the 
church, as, by means of Mr. Godfrey’s 
patronage, he hoped to push him into 
some church preferment. The young 
man, however, was in fact a sentimen- 
talist, a transcendentalist, too refined, 
too sensitive, for this world of stern 
reality. Petted at home as a poet, he 
held himself superior to common in- 
fluences, prided himself on having a 
fine mind, on possessing elegant and 
cultivated tastes, and affected disgust 
at the coarse, homespun ideas of or- 
dinary people. He wrote pathetic tales 
of unrealities ; touching verses of de- 
spairing affection, with which it was 
his delight to draw forth tears of sym- 
pathy from young lady audiences. 
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A more uninteresting companion 
Eugene Godfrey could scarcely have 
met; yet as his disposition was nat- 
urally kind and urbane, and as Mor- 
ley was without friends or acquairt- 
ances in the university, he continued 
his friendship to him, and endeavored 
to direct his attention to earnest themes 
and loftier subjects. This, however, 
was unwelcome to so clever a persou 
as Morley believed himself tobe. He 
wanted no direction even from the 
cleverest. All he sought for was ap- 
preciation, sympathy. He could think 
for himself, and guide himself. The 
study of Aristotle’s Ethics was in 
his case soon supplanted by Paiue’s 
Age of Reason and Volney’s Ruins 
of Empires. The coarseness of the 
former author he termed “ wit” 
and the sophistry of the latter pass- 
ed with him for “wisdom.” Eugene 
felt sorry for these freaks, for in in- 
dulging them Frederic Morley was 
throwing away his livelihood; he en- 
deavored to reason with him, and then 
he became vexed that he had so few 
efficient arguments to bring forward, 
and none but interested motives to 
present. Was he to tell Frederic to 
be a hypocrite, and to study theology 
fora “living?” He felt rather than 
knew the foolish boy was pursuing a 
phantom, and was urged forward by 
very selfish motives, yet he could not 
explain his own ideas, vague, myste- 
rious, and undefined as they were. 


“ There is a fire 
And motion in the soul, which will not dwell 
In its own narrow being ; but aspire 
Beyond the fitting medium of desire, 
And but once kindled, quenchless evermore.” 


This Eugene felt, but why he felt 
it, or how to satisfy it, he knew not. 
The words of Euphrasie, “ that per- 
haps there is a science of mind, more 
worth than all the science of matter,” 
recurred continually, for in that sci- 
ence must lie the solution of every 
difficulty that beset him. How could 
he learn this science ? how investigate 
this truth, if truth it were? And he 
wandered hour after hour on the 
banks of the Cam, in profound medi- 
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tation, burying himself in the thickets 
near to avoid observation. 

“O truth!” exclaimed he aloud one 
day, in the intense excitement of his 
feelings—* O truth ! if ever thou deign- 
est to visit mortals, reveal thyself to 
me; teach me the way, and by all 
that is holy or dear to me, I swear to 
follow thee !” 

He was leaning against a tree ; the 
drops stood on his forehead, caused 
by the depth of his emotion, and sud- 
denly the answer came: “ PRay, 
child of aspirations, bow in prayer.” 

Eugene started; looked around; 
no form was visible, but again the 
words were repeated: “ Pray, seeker 
for truth, pray! it will come to thee.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
MAGNETIC INFLUENCES. 
“ Behold he prayeth.” 


? 


“Pray, pray!” repeated Eugene ; 
“what is prayer? Is it to hold com- 
munion with a higher being? To be 
raised above the mists of this murky 
earth? If so, how glad I should be 
to pray!’ and involuntarily he ex- 
claimed: “O mighty Being, who 
rulest all, if indeed thou willest to 
communicate with man, instruct me 
how to approach thee; my mind is 
dark and sad. Oh! teach me truth.” 
Eugene Godfrey was sincere; he 
wished for truth; but educated in 
scornful intellectual supremacy, edu- 
cated to tolerate religion as a means 
of keeping in order the lower classes, 
it was difficult for him to comprehend 
how “faith” could exist otherwise 
than as a beautiful poetic fancy, to be 
classed with the imagery of the Iliad 
or the Odyssey. 

The real, the sentient, had been his 
study, and till the horrors of the French 
Revolution turned his mind to consid- 
er how man could influence man by 
higher motives than merely getting 
“good things for one’s self,” he had 
been satisfied to leave these themes 
unthought of. But now they were 
forced upon him. Events unprece- 
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dented in the annals of the world bade 
him lay aside physical science and turn 
to study mental and moral influences. 
He had heard enough in the little town 
to which he belonged to feel sure that 
the multitude must be cared for, must 
be looked to. He sawhis father un- 
easy at every commotion, lest the Eng- 
lish aristocracy should likewise be sent 
on their travels. He saw Alfred 
Brookbank hating his own brother, 
because that brother stood between 
him and a property; and his sister— 
his fearless sister, accomplished, beau- 
tiful, the very epitome of a refined 
lady—he dared not think of her! Oh! 
for a motive to raise these groveling 
aims! Qh! for purity, heroism, good. 
But for the vision of Euphrasie, all 
would have been darkness then. Such 
were Eugene’s thoughts as he bent 
his steps to his chambers and sat down 
in his easy chair to indulge in this 
absorbing reverie. 

How long he sat he scarcely knew, 
but at length he became conscious that 
he was not alone. He had forgotten 
to“ sport his oak” (as closing the outer 
door was called by the students) in 
token that he wished to be alone, and 
Frederic Morley had entered, and, 
perceiving him so engrossed, had 
quietly seated himself without speak- 
ing, till Eugene gave signs of life. 

“ Ah, Morley, is that you ? how long 
have you been there ?” 

“TI scarcely know, Mr. Eugene; I 
have been watching your absent 
thoughts. You were so still, I might 
have supposed you magnetized, but I 
suppose the great wizard would not 
take so great a liberty with you.” 

“ What wizard ?” asked Eugene. 

“ Have you not heard, then? There 
is a man here who can throw a person 
into a trance, and make him reveal all 
kinds of secrets,’ answered Frederic. 

“Pshaw!” said Eugene. 

“ Nay,” answered Frederic, “I will 
tell you what I saw. I was at Mrs. 
Moreton’s yesterday evening, singing 
duets with Isabel, and young Moreton 
came in with a tall, dark-haired, mus- 
tachioed, whiskered fellow, with eyes 
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like lighted coals, they were so large and 
piercing. Where Moreton picked him 
up, I could not find out, but he was 
evidently fascinated with him. He in- 
troduced him laughingly to his moth- 
er as a great wizard, and they inter- 
rupted the music to hear him talk. He 
was grandiloquent enough, told tales 
of spirits and influences that haunt 
me still; but more than this, he insist- 
ed that mind can influence mind irre- 
spective of matter; that the old tales 
of magie were true, and the deeds 
wrought by men of wondrous power, 
who had found the key to nature's 
mighty secrets—only nature with him 
does not mean inert matter as we 
mean by it, but matter and intelli- 
gences who act upon matter. The 
universe, he says, is peopled by won- 
drous forms, and these forms can be 
communicated with by a privileged 
soul. Qh, he is a mighty man!” and 
Frederic shuddered. 

“And you have no more sense 
than to believe such a cock-and-bull 
story as that? Fie, Morley, I am 
ashamed of you !” 

“ But let me tell you what I saw 
with my own eyes. He first threw 
Isabel into a trance, from which 
neither Mrs. Morley, nor her brother, 
nor I could awaken her. Then when 
Mrs. Morley grew frightened, he as- 
sured her there was no danger, that 
she was only bewitched by his art, 
and that he would make her talk as 
he pleased. Then he put her broth- 
er's hand in hers, and bade him think 
of the walk he had taken that after- 
noon, of the people he had met and 
spoken to; he did so, and the wizard 
bade the girl speak, and she recount- 
ed the events of the walk from his 
leaving college to his meeting with 
the wizard, and their entering the 
room in which we were—all, as her 
»rother declared, correctly. The wiz- 
ard then disenchanted her, and she 
slowly roused herself, pale and listless, 
but quite unconscious of what had 
passed.” 

“I have heard of animal magnet- 
ism before,” quietly responded Eugene. 
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“Have you? But do you know its 
power? It is absolutely frightful. He 
lifted my arm before I knew what he 
was about, passed his hand two or 
three times above and below it, and 
there it remained fixed horizontally 
from the shoulder, without my hav- 
ing power to move it up or down. 
Young Moreton tried to put it down 
for me, but he could not; and there I 
stood fixed till it pleased the wizard 
to unloose the spell he had cast 
around me.” 

“Yours was not an agreeable posi- 
tion, truly,” said Eugene, “but he did 
not hurt you; you are safe and sound 
now.” 

“Yes, but the most wonderful is 
yet to come. Little Helen Moreton 
came into the room to bid her mamma 
good-night. Seeing the stranger, she 
was shy, and went to the window-cur- 
tains to hide. Mrs. Moreton called 
her, but she looked out for a minute, 
seemed to take a greater dislike to the 
stranger than before, and hid again. 
Mrs. Moreton was annoyed, and the 
wizard said: ‘Do you want her, ma- 
dam? If so, I will bring her to you.’ 
But Mrs. Moreton replied, ‘Oh no! 
if you go near her she will shriek and 
ery; she is so shy.’ ‘Nay, said the 
man, ‘I will stand here, and here she 
shall come without a shriek, and lie 
down at my feet.’ What he did we 
could not find out, for he seemed per- 
fectly still, The window-curtain un- 
folded, and apparently against her 
will the child came forward. She 
caught at a chair, as if determined to 
resist the influence, but that seemed to 
urge her forward; she let it go, and 
then grasped the table with both hands, 
as if determined to resist. She pouted, 
she frowned, she strove to keep her 
place, but keep it she could not. Step 
by step she camé and laid herself 
quietly down at the wizard’s feet. 
Mrs. Moreton almost shrieked, but the 
child lay as if she dared not leave 
until the magician gave permission.” 

“Well, and what do you infer from 
all this ?” asked Eugene. 

“J hardly know; I amterrified ; what 
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if it is true, as this man says, that 
weak minds must obey the strong; 
that resistance is useless ? I should not 
tike to become the slave of a spirit 
such as his.” 

“You believe him to be a wicked 
man ?” 

“T do, yet I know not why ; I should 
not like to meet him when unpro- 
tected.” 

“Why, Morley, you astonish me; 
I could not conceive you so weak. 
These fears are unworthy a noble 
mind.” 

“ But what are we to do if such theo- 
ries be true ?” 

“They are not true—at least not in 
the way you state them. There are 
protecting, counteracting influences for 
the weakest. I cannot explain all this 
to-night ; but all history, all experience 
go to prove that the ‘ race is not always 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong’ 
—that bad power is often overcome by 
weak means. I will repeat to you a 
piece of advice I received myself 
to-day, and which I intend to take. It 
is one you must often have received, for 
your father intends you for the church. 
Pray, Morley, to the highest of all in- 
telligences, to the greatest of all pow- 
ers. The strongest will then be in- 
voked to your aid.” 

“ Pray? Are you serious, Mr. Eu- 
gene ?” 

“T am serious; why doubt it ?” 

“ An advice so coutrary to the spirit 
of the age! why, it is the last to be ex- 
pected.” 

“Perhaps so; but listen: That 
mind is not matter, your experience 
proves, as does that of most people. 
What mind is, perhaps we do not know; 
but that mind acts upon mind, irre- 
spective of space and obstacles, we 
feel. Listen! you know my family ; 
a family less superstitious scarcely 
exists. We are too much wedded to 
cause and effect lightly to believe. 
My grandfather was as little credulous 
as my father. Now hear what hap- 
pened to him. He had a brother to 
whom he was fondly attached, and by 
whom he was as fondly loved. Their 
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correspondence was constant. That 
brother went to India, as an officer. 
One night about twelve o’clock, as my 
grandfather was going to sleep, hay- 
ing sat up later than usual, the cur- 
tains at the foot of the bed were with 
drawn, and his brother, pale, but in 
full regimentals, appeared and _ said, 
‘Good-by, Frank.’ My grandfather 
related the circumstance at breakfast 
next morning, and noted it down in 
writing, being confident that he was not 
asleep. After due time the Indian 
mail arrived, giving an account of the 
brother’s death on the field of battle 
at the exact hour and day specified. 
Ere his spirit winged its fight, we 
know not whither, it had communi- 
cated with the being it loved best on 
earth.” 

Frederic turned pale. “ What do 
you infer from this ?” he asked. 

“Simply this,” returned Eugene; 
“that ‘there are more things in heav- 
en and earth, Horatio, than are dreamt 
of in your philosophy,’ and this influ- 
ence of mind on mind is one of them. 
If the Supreme Ruler have made a 
law that man, to be assisted by him, 
must pray to him, must put himself in 
communication with him, who are we 
that we should refuse the means? If 
you fear the evil spirit in a man, try 
if there be no good spirit capable of 
protecting you. The universal testi- 
mony of mankind is in favor of super- 
natural agencies. We should ponder 
well ere we throw from us such aid.” 

Frederic smiled, and rose to take 
his leave. Advice so different from 
what he had expected was scarcely 
likely to be well received. He had no 
answer ready, so he left the narrow- 
minded religionist to his own crude 
fancies. 

And Eugene closed the oaken door, 
and returned, and for the first time ot 
his life knelt down to beseech light 
from the Author of light—light to 
guide him through these wearisome 
shoals of doubt and darkness—light 
to show him something more than 
how to render matter subservient to 
animal comfort—light to enlighten the 
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inward feeling. -Good and evil, what 
are they ? Mind and matter—which is 
the true reality? What are we to live 
for—the animal life, or the spiritual? 
And is the purely spiritual distinct 
from the purely intellectual as well as 
from the animal? Is there a soul, the 
functions of which are different, dis- 
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tinct, from those of the body, and to 
the knowledge of which mere intellect 
cannot arrive? What is nature? 
What is revelation? How do they act 
upon each other? What is the office, 
what the aim of each? Revolving 
these themes, it was deep in the night 
ere the young man sought his couch. 


TO BE CONTINUED, 





ORIGINAL. 


INDEPENDENCE OF THE CHURCH. 


Our age is more sentimental than 
intellectual, more philanthropic than 
Christian, more material than spiritual. 
It may and no doubt does cherish and 
seek to realize, with such wisdom as it 
has, many humane and just sentiments, 
but it retains less Christian thought 
than it pretends, and has hardly any 
conception of catholic principles. It 
studies chiefly phenomena, physical or 
psychical, and as these are all individ- 
ual, particular, manifold, variable, and 
transitory, it fails to recognize any real- 
ity that is universal, invariable, and 
permanent, superior to the vicissitudes 
of time and place, always and every- 
where one and the same. It is so in- 
tent on the sensible that it denies or 
forgets the spiritual, and so engrossed 
with the creature that it loses sight 
of the creator. 

Indeed, there are not wanting men 
in this nineteenth century who deny 
that there is any creator at all, or that 
anything has been made, and maintain 
that all has been produced by self-de- 
velopment or growth. These men, 
who pass for the great scientific lights 
of the age, tell us that all things are in 
a continual process of self-formation, 
which they call by the general name 
of progress; and so taken up are they 


with their doctrine of progress, that 
they gravely assert that God himself, 
if God there be, is progressive, perfec- 
tible, ever proceeding from the imper- 
fect towards the perfect, and seeking 
by unremitting action to perfect, fill 
out, or complete his own being. They 
seem not to be aware that if the perfect 
does not already really exist, or is 
wanting, there is and can be no pro 
gress; for progress is motion towards 
the perfect, and, if the perfect does not 
exist there can be no motion towards 
it, and in the nature of the case the mo- 
tion can be only towards nothing, and 
therefore, as St. Thomas has well de- 
monstrated, in proving the impossibil- 
ity of progress without end, no motion 
at all. Nordo they seem any more to 
be aware that the imperfect, the in- 
complete, is not and cannot be self- 
active, or capable.of acting in and 
from itself alone, and therefore has not 
the power in itself alone to develop 
and complete itself, or perfect its own 
being. Creatures may be and are 
progressive, because they live, and 
move, and have their being in their 
Creator, and are aided and sustained by 
him whose being is eternally complete 
who is in himself infinitely perfect 
They forget also the important fact 
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that where there is nothing universal, 
there can be nothing particular, that 
where there is nothing invariable there 
ean be nothing variable, that where 
there is nothing permanent there can 
be nothing transitory, and that where 
there is no real being there can be no 
phenomena, any more than there can 
be creation without a creator, action 
without an actor, appearance without 
anything that appears, or a sign that 
signifies nothing. 

Now the age, regarded in its dom- 
inant tendency, neglects or denies this 
universal, invariable, persistent, real, 
or spiritual order, and its highest and 
most catholic principles are mere 
classifications or generalizations of vi- 
sible phenomena, and therefore ab- 
stractions, without reality, without life 
or efficiency. It understands not that 
throughout the universe the visible is 
symbolical of the invisible, and that to 
the prepared mind there is an invisible 
but living reality signified by the ob- 
servable phenomena of nature, as in 
the Christian economy an invisible 
grace is signified by the visible sacra- 
mental sign. All nature is in some 
sense sacramental, but the age takes 
it only as an empty sign signifying 
nothing. Hence the embarrassment 
of the Christian theologian in ad- 
dressing it; the symbols he uses and 
must use have forit no meaning. He 
deals and must deal with an order of 
thought of which it has little or no 
conception. He is as one speaking to 
a man who has no hearing, or exhibit- 
ing colors to a man who has no sight. 
He speaks of the transcendental to 

‘ those who recognize nothing above the 
sensible—of the spiritual to men who 
are of the earth garthy, and have lost 
the faculty of rising above the mate- 
rial, and piercing beyond the visible. 
The age has fallen, even intellect- 
ually, far below the Christian order of 
thought, and is apparently unable to 
rise even in conception to the great 
catholic principles in accordance with 
which the universe is created, sustain- 
ed, and governed. 

Nobody in his senses. denies that 
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man is progressive, or that mod- 
ern society has made marvellous 
progress in the material order, in 
the application of science to the 
productive arts. I am no laudator 
temporis acti ; I understand and ap- 
preciate the advantages of the present, 
and do not doubt that steam navi- 
gation, railroads, and lightning tele- 
graphs, which bid defiance to the winds 
and waves, and as it were annihilate 
space and time, will one day be made 
to subserve higher than mere material 
interests; but I cannot shut my eyes 
to the fact that in many and very im- 
portant respects, the modern world has 
deteriorated instead of improving, and 
been more successful in losing than 
in gaining. The modern nations com- 
monly regarded, at least by themselves, 
as the more advanced nations, have 
fallen in moral and religious thought 
below the ancient Greeks and Romans. 
They may have more sound dogmas, 
but they have less conception of prin- 
ciples, of the invisible or spiritual or- 
der, excepting always the followers of 
Leucippus, Democritus, and Epicurus, 
whose absurd materialism is revived 
with hardly any disguise by the most 
approved thinkers of our own age. 
The Gentiles generally held catholic 
principles, but misapprehended and 
misapplied them, and thus fell into 
gross idolatry and degrading and be- 
sotting superstition ; but the moderns 
while retaining many Catholic dogmas 
have lost the meaning of the word 
principle. The Catholic can detect, 
no doubt, phases of truth in all the 
doctrines of those outside the church, 
but the Christianity they profess has 
no universal, immutable, and imperish- 
able principle, and degenerates in 
practice into a blind and fierce fanati- 
cism, a watery sentimentality, a base- 
less humanitarianism, or a collection 
of unrelated and unmeaning dogmas, 
which are retained only because they 
are never examined, and which can im- 
part no light to the understanding, in- 
fuse no life into the heart, and impose 
no restraint on the appetites and pas- 
sions. 
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Having fallen below the conception 
of a real order above the visible and 
phenomenal, and sunk to complete 
Sadduceeism, which believes in neither 
angel nor spirit, the age makes war on 
the church because she asserts such 
order, and remains fast anchored in it ; 
because she is immovable and invaria- 
ble, or as her enemies say, stationary, 
unprogressive, and therefore hostile to 
progress. She has, it is said, the 
insolence to attempt to teach and 
govern men and nations, instead of 
gracefully submi'ting to their views 
and wishes, and bestowing her blessing 
on their exertions for the liberty and 
progress of society. The age denies 
her to be the church of God, because she 
fails to prove herself to be the church 
of man, holding simply from a human 
authority. It denies her divine origin, 
constitution, and authority, because 
she is stable, cannot be carried away 
by every wind of doctrine, does not 
yield to every popular impulse, and 
from time to time resists individuals, 
civil rulers, the people even, and op- 
poses their favorite theories, plans, 
and measures, whenever she finds 
them at war with her mission and her 
law. It applauds her, indeed, to the 
echo, when she appears to be on the 
side of what happens to be popular, 
but condemns her without mercy when 
she opposes popular error, popular 
folly, popular injustice, and asserts 
the unpopular truth, defends the un- 
popular cause, or uses her power and 
influence in behalf of neglected justice, 
and pleads with her divine eloquence 
for the poor, the wronged, the down- 
trodden. Yet this is precisely what 
she should do, if the church of God, 
and what it would be contrary to her 
nature and office on that supposition 
not to do. 

The age concedes: nothing to the 
unseen and eternal. In its view re- 
ligion itself is human, and ought to be 
subject to man, and determinable by 
society, dictated by the people, who in 
the modern mind usurp the place of 
God. It should not govern, but be 
governed, and governed from below, 
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not from above; or rather, in its sub- 
version of old ideas, it holds that being 
governed from below is being governed 
from above. It forgets that religion, ob- 
jectively considered, is, if anything, the 
revelation and assertion of the divine 
order, or the universal and eternal 
law of God, the introduction and 
maintenance in the practical affairs of 
men and nations of the divine element, 
without which there would and could 
be nothing in human society invaria- 
ble, permanent, or stable—persistent, 
independent, supreme, or authoritative. 
The church is simply the divine con- 
stitution and organ of religion in 
society, and must, like religion itself, 
be universal, invariable, independent, 
supreme, and authoritative for all men 
and nations. Man does not originate 
the church. She does not depend on 
man, or hold from him either individu- 
ally or collectively ; for she is institut- 
ed to govern him, to administer for 
him the universal and eternal law, and 
to direct and assist him in conducting 
himself in the way of his duty, to his 
supreme good, which she could not do 
if she held from and depended on him. 

The point here insisted on, and 
which is so far removed from the 
thought of this age, is, that this order 
transcending the phenomenal and the 
whole material or sensible universe, 
and which in the strictly philosophical 
language of Scripture is called “ the 
Law of the Lord,” is eminently real, 
not imaginary, not factitious, not an 
abstraction, not a classification or gener- 
alization of particulars, nor something 
that depends for its reality on human 
belief or disbelief. Religion which 
asserts this divine order, this tran- 
scendental order, is objectively “ the 
Law of the Lord,” which, proceeding 
from the eternal reason and will of God, 
is the principle and reason of things. 
The church, as the divinely constituted 
organ of that law, is not an arbitrary 
institution, is not an accident, is not 
an afterthought, is not a superinduc- 
tion upon the original plan of the 
Creator, but enters integrally into that 
plan,.and is therefore founded in the 
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principle, the reason, and the consti- 
tution of things, and is that in refer- 
ence to which all things are created, 
sustained, and governed, and hence 
our Lord is called “the Lamb slain 
from the foundation of the world.” 
But this our age does not conceive. 
For it the divine, the invariable, the 
universal, and the eternal are simply 
abstractions or generalizations, not 
real being. Its only conception of 
immensity, is space unlimited—of 
eternity, is time without end—of the 
infinite, the undefined, and of the uni- 
versal, totality or sum total. Catholic, 
in its understanding, means accepting 
or ranking together as equally respect- 
able the doctrines, opinions, views, 
and sentiments of all sects and denom- 
inations, Christian, Jewish, Mahome- 
tan, and Pagan. He, in the sense of 
modern philosophers, has a catholic 
disposition who respects all convic- 
tions, and has no decided conviction 
of his own. Catholicity is held to be 
something made up by the addition.of 
particulars. The age does not under- 
stand that there is no catholicity with- 
out unity, and therefore that catholicity 
is not predicable of the material order, 
since nothing material or visible is 
or can be strictly one and universal. 
The chureh is catholic, not because 
as a visible body she is universal and 
includes all men and nations in her 
communion; she was as strictly catho- 
lic when her visible communion was 
restricted to the Blessed Virgin and 
the Apostles as she is now, or would 
be if all the members of the race 
were recipients of her sacraments. 
She is catholic because she. is the 
organ of the whole spiritual order, 
truth, or reality, and that order in its 
own intrinsic nature is one and uni- 
versal. All truth is catholic, because 
all truth is one and invariable; 
all the dogmas of the church are 
eatholic, because universal principles, 
always and everywhere true. The 
law of the Lord is catholic, because 
universally, always and everywhere 
law, equally law for all men and na- 
tions in every age of the world, on 
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earth and in heaven, in time and eter- 
nity. The church is catholic, be- 
cause she holds under this law, and 
because God promulgates and admin- 
isters it through her, because he lives 
and reigns in her, and hence she is 
called his kingdom, the kingdom of 
God on earth, a kingdom fulfilled and 
completed in heaven. It is this order 
of ideas that the age loses sight of, 
and is so generally disposed to deny. 
Yet without: it there were no visible 
order, and nothing would or could 
exist. 

The principle, reason, nature, or 
constitution of things is in this order, 
and men must conform to it or live no 
true, no real life. They who recede 
from it advance towards nothing, and, 
as far as possible, hecome nothing. 
The church is independent, superior to 
all human control, and persistent, un- 
altered, and unalterable through all the 
vicissitudes of time and place, because 
the order in which she is founded 
is independent and persistent. She 
cannot be moved or harmed, because 
she rests on the principle, truth, and 
constitution of things, and is founded 
neither on the individual man, the 
state, nor the people, but on God him- 
self, the Rock of Ages, against which 
anything created must rage and beat 
in vain. “On this rock will I build 
my church, and the gates of hell shall 
not prevail against it.” - The church is 
therefore, by her own divine constitu- 
tion, by the very principle and law 
of her existence, indefectible. No 
weapon forged against her shall pros- 
per. The wicked may conspire for 
her destruction, but in vain, because 
they conspire to destroy reality, and 
all reality is always invincible and in- 
destructible. They cannot efface or 
overthrow her, because she is founded 
in the truth and reality of things, or 
what is the same thing, in the unalter- 
able reason and will of God, in whom 
all creatures have their principle— 
live, move, and have their being. 

They who oppose the church in the 
name of humanity or human progress, 
cannot succeed, because she is invinci- 
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ble, and they would utterly defeat them- 
selves if they could. They would de- 
prive the human race of the law of 
God, which makes wise the simple and 
strengthens the weak, and deprive men 
and nations of the truth and reality of 
things, the very principle of all life, 
and of the very means and conditions 
of all progress. Man no doubt is pro- 
gressive, but not in and by himself 
alone. Archimedes demanded a pou 
sto, a Whereon to rest his fulcrum out- 
side the earth, in order to move it, and 
there is no conceivable way by which 
a man can raise himself by a lever sup- 
ported on himself. How is it that our 
philosophers fail to see the universal 
application of the laws which they 
themselves assert? All progress is by 
assimilation, by accretion, as that hiero- 
phant of progress, Pierre Leroux, 
has amply demonstrated, and if there 
is no reality outside of man or above 
him, what is there for him to assimi- 
late, and how is he to become more 
than at any given time he already is? 
Swift ridiculed the philosophers of La- 
puta, who labored to extract sunbeams 
from cucumbers, but even more ridic- 
ulous are they who pretend that some- 
thing may be assimilated from nothing, 
or that a thing can in and of itself make 
itself more than it is. Where there is 
nothing above man with which he does 
or may commune, there is for him no 
possibility of progress, and men and 
nations can never advance beyond 
what they are. This is so in the na- 
ture of things, and it is only what is 
implied in the maxim, Ex nthilo nihil 
fit. 

An institution, no matter by what 
sacred name called, founded by sav- 
ages, embodying only what they are, 
and worked by them, would have no 
power to elevate them above their say- 
age state, and could only serve to per- 
petuate their savagery. The age 
speaks of the applications of science 
to the productive arts, of the marvels 
of the steam-engine, steamboats, the 
locomotive, aud the magnetic tele- 
graph, and boasts that it renders mind 
omnipotent over matter. Vain boast, 
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poor philosophy. We have in these 
things gained no triamph over matter, 
no control over the forces of nature, 
which are as independent of our reason 
and will as ever they were, as the first 
steamboat explosion will suffice to con- 
vince the most skeptical. We have 
subjected none of the forces of nature ; 
we have only learned in some few in- 
stances to construct our machinery so 
as to be propelled by them, as did the 
first man who built a mill, constructed 
a boat, or spread his sails to catch the 
breeze. -We alter not, we control not 
by our machinery the forces of nature, 
and all the advantage we have obtain- 
ed is in conforming to them, and in 
suffering them, according to their own 
laws, or laws which we have not im- 
posed on them, to operate forus. The 
principle is universal, catholic, and as 
true in the moral or spiritual as in the 
mechanical or physical world. 

Man does not create, generate, or 
control the great moral and spiritual 
forces on which he depends to propel 
his moral and spiritual machinery. 
They exist and operate independently 
alike of his reason and his will, and the 
advantages he derives from them are 
obtained by his placing himself within 
the sphere of their influence, or, to be 
strictly correct, by interposing volun- 
tarily no obstacle to their inflowing, 
for they are always present and oper- 
ative unless resisted. Withdraw him 
from their influence, or induce him ob- 
stinately to resist them, which he may 
do, for he is a free moral agent, and he 
can muke no more progress than a 
sailing ship at sea in a dead calm. 
These forces are divine, are embodied 
in the church as her living and consti- 
tutive foree—are in one sense the 
church herself, and hence men and na- 
tions separated from her communion 
and influence are thrown back on na- 
ture alone, and necessarily cease to be 
progressive. We may war against 
this as much as we please, but we can- 
not alter it, for the principle on which 
it rests is a universal and indestruct- 
ible law. 

Individuals and nations separated 
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by schism or heresy from the visible 
communion of the Aiurch donot become 
at once absolutely and in all respects 
unprogressive, for they are carried on 
for a time by the momentum she has 
given them, and besides, they are not, 
as she continues to exist, absolutely 
beyond or outside of the sphere of her 
influence, though indirect and reflected. 
But from the moment of the separation 
their progress begins to slacken, their 
spiritual life becomes sickly and atten- 
uated, and gradually they lose all that 
they had received from the church, and 
lapse into helpless and unassisted na- 
ture. This, which is demonstrable @ 
priori, is proved by the experience of 
those nations that separated from the 
church in the sixteenth century. These 
nations at first retained a large por- 
tion of their old Catholic culture, 
and many of the habits acquired un- 
der the discipline and training of the 
church. But they have been gradual- 


ly losing them ever since, and the more 
advanced portions of them have got 
pretty clear of them, and thrown off, as 
they express it, the last rag of Popery. 


Indeed this is their boast. 

In throwing off the authority of the 
church, they came in religious matters 
under the authority of the state, or the 
temporal sovereign or ruler—a purely 
human authority, without competency 
in spirituals—and thus lost at once their 
entire religious freedom, or liberty of 
conscience. In Catholic nations the 
civil authority has always, or almost 
always, been prone to encroach on the 
authority of the church, and to attempt 
to control her external. discipline or 
ecclesiastical administration; but, in 
the nations that were carried away by 
the so-called reformation, the civil au- 
thority assumed in every instance 
complete control over the national 
church, and prescribed its constitution, 
its creed, its liturgy, and its discipline. 
This for them completely humanized 
religion, and made it a department of 
state. It is true these nations pro- 
fessed to recognize the Bible as con- 
taining a divine revelation, and to be 
governed by it; and this would have 
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been something, even much, had they 
not remitted its interpretation to the 
civil magistrate, the king, the parlia- 
ment, the public judgment of the 
people, or the private judgment of the 
individual, which made its meaning, us 
practically received, vary from nation 
to nation, and even from individual to 
individual. 

This sacrificed, in principle, the 
sovereignty of God and the entire 
spiritual order, departed to a fearful 
distance from the truth and reality of 
things, and if it retained some of the 
precepts of the Christian law, it re- 
tained them as precepts not of the law 
of God but as precepts of the law of 
man, enjoined, explained, and applied 
by a purely human authority. In pro- 
cess of time, the authority of the state 
in religious matters was found to be 
usurped, tyrannical, and oppressive, 
and the thinking part of the separated 
nations asserted the right of private 
judgment, or of each believer to in- 
terpret the Holy Scriptures for him- 
self. Having gone thus far, they went 
still farther, and assert for every 
one the right to judge for himself not 
only of the meaning, but of the inspira- 
tion, authenticity, and authority of the 
Scriptures, though the civil govern- 
ment in none of these nations, except 
the United States, not in existence at 
the time of the separation, has dis- 
avowed its authority in spirituals. 
Practically, the doctrine that each in- 
dividual judges for himself is now 
generally adopted. 

The authority of the Scriptures has 
followed the authority of the church, 
and is practically, when not theoreti- 
cally, rejected. It was perhaps assert- 
ed by the reformers at first for the 
purpose of presenting some authori- 
ty not precisely human, which no 
Catholic would deny, as offset against 
that of the church, rather than from 
any deep reverence for it, or profound 
conviction of its reality. But, be this 
as it may, it counts for little now. 
The authors of Essays and Reviews, 
and the Anglican bishop of Natal, 
take hardly less liberty with the Scrip- 
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tures than Luther and Calvin did 
with the church. The more advanced 
thinkers, if thinkers they are, of the 
age go further still, and maintain not 
only that a man may be a very religious 
man, and a true follower of Jesus 
Christ, without accepting either the au- 
thority of the church or that of the Bible, 
but without even believing either in 
the existence of God or the immortality 
of the soul. Schleiermacher, the great 
Berlin preacher, went thus far in his 
Discourses on Religion, addressed to the 
Cultivated among its Despisers; and 
equally far, if not farther, in the same 
direction, go the rising school or sect 
called Positivists. Religion is reduced 
to a spontaneous development—per- 
haps I should say, to a secretion of 
human nature, implying no reality 
above or distinguishable from haman 
nature itself. 

It is not pretended that all persons 
in these nations have as yet reached 
this result; but as there is a certain 
logic in error as well as in truth, all 
are tending and must tend to it. What 
is called progress of religious ideas or 
religious enlightenment is not held to 
consist in any accession to our stock 
of known truth, in penetrating farther 
into the world of reality, and attaining 
a firmer grasp of its principles, nor in 
a better understanding of our moral 
relations and the duties growing out of 
them, but in simply casting off or get- 
ting rid of so-called Popery—of every- 
thing that has been retained in the 
nations, and the sects into which they 
divide and subdivide, furnished by the 
Catholic Church in which the reformers 
had been reared, and in reducing men 
and nations to the nakedness and feeble- 
ness of nature. The more advanced 
portion are already seen sporting in 
puris naturalibus, heedless alike of 
shame and winter’s cold. The others 
are following more or less rapidly in 
the same direction; for there is no 
halting-place between Catholicity and 
naked naturalism, and men must 
either ascend to the one or descend to 
the other. But those who choose to 
descend can find no resting-place even 
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in naturalism, for nature, severed from 
Catholicity, is severed from its princi- 
ple, is severed from God, from the 
reality and truth of things, and is 
therefore unreal, nothing. Hence the 
descent is endless. Falsehood has no 
bottom, is unreal, purely negative, and 
can furnish no standing. Men can 
stand only on the true, the real, and 
that is Catholicity, the order repre- 
sented in society by the church. 
Those who forsake the church, Catho- 
licity, God, forsake therefore the real 
order, have nothing to stand on, and in 
the nature of the case can only drop 
into what the Seripture calls “ the bot- 
tomless pit.” 

We hear much of the ignorance, 
superstition, and even of idolatry of 
Catholics, nothing of which is true ; 
but this much is certain, that those 
who abandon the church, and succeed 
in humanizing religion, making it hold 
from man and subject to his control, do 
as really worship gods of their fashion- 
ing as did the old worshippers of gods 
made of wood and stone, because their 
religion is really only what they make 
it, and fall into as gross an idolatry and 
into as besotted and besotting a super- 
stition as can be found among any 
heathen people, ancient or modern. 

It is easy therefore to understand 
why the church sets her face so reso- 
lutely against modern reformers, lib- 
erals, revolutionists, in a word, the 
whole so-called movement party, pro- 
fessing to labor for the diffusion of 
intelligence and the promotion of 
science, liberty, and human progress. 
It is not scienee, liberty, or progress 
that she opposes, but false theories 
substituted for science, and the wrong 
and destructive means and methods of 
promoting liberty and progress adopt- 
ed and insisted on by liberals and rev- 
olutionists. There is only one right 
way of effecting the progress they 
profess to have at heart, and that is 
by conforming to truth and reality, for 
falsehood is impotent, and nothing can 
be gained by it. She opposes the 
movement party, not as a movement 
party, not as a party of light, liberty, 
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and progress, but as a party moving 
in the wrong direction, putting forth 
unscientific theories, theories which 
amuse the imagination without enlight- 
ening the understanding, which if they 
dazzle it is ouly to blind with their 
false glitter, which embraced as truth 
to-day, must be rejected as falsehood 
to-merrow, and which in fact tend only 
to destroy liberty, and render all real 
progress impossible. As the party, 
collectively or individually, neither is 
nor pretends to be infallible, the church, 
at the worst, is as likely to be right 
as they are, and the considerations 
presented prove that she is right, and 
that they are wrong. There is no sci- 
ence but in knowing the truth, that which 
really is or exists, and there is no real 
progress, individual or social, with na- 
ture alone, because nature alone has 
no existence, and can exist and be- 
come more than it is only by the gra- 
cious, the supernatural assistance of 
God, in whom all things live, move, 
and have their being. 

A great clamor has been raised by 
the whole movement party throughout 
the world against the encyclical of the 
Holy Father, dated at Rome, Decem- 
ber 8, 1864, and even some Catholics, 
not fully aware of the sense and reach 
of the opinions censured, were at first 
partially disturbed by it; but the Holy 
Father has given in it only a proof of 
his pastoral vigilance, the fidelity of 
the church to her divine mission, and the 
continuous presence in her and super- 
natural assistance of the Holy Ghost. 
The errors condemned are all aimed 
at the unity and invariability, uni- 
versality and persistency, of truth, 
the reality of things, the supremacy of 
the spiritual order, and the independ- 
ence and authority of the divine law, 
at real science, and the means and 
conditions of both liberty and progress. 
In it we see the great value of the in- 
dependence of the church,—of achurch 
holding from God instead of holding 
from man. If the church had been hu- 
man or under human control, she would 
never have condemned those errors, 
because nearly all of them are popular, 
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and hailed as truth by the age. Man 
condemns only what man dislikes, and 
the popular judgment condemns. only 
what is unpopular. It is only the 
divine that judges according to truth, 
and without being influenced by the 
spirit of the age, or by what is popu- 
laror unpopular. If the church had 
been human, ske would have been 
carried away by those errors, and 
proved herself the enemy instead of 
the friend, the protector, and the bene- 
factor of society. 

These remarks on the divine charac- 
ter and independence of the church are 
not inappropriate to the present times, 
and may serve to calm, comfort, and 
console Catholics amidst the national 
convulsions and changes which, without 
the reflections they suggest, might 
deeply afflict the Catholic heart. The 
successes of Italy and Prussia in the re- 
cent unjustifiable war against Austria, 
and the humiliation of the Austrian em- 
pire, the last of the great powers on 
which the church could rely for the 
protection of her material interests, 
have apparently given over the tempo- 
ral government of this world to her 
enemies. There is at this moment not 
a single great power in the world that 
is officially Catholic, or that officially 
recognizes the Catholic Church as the 
church of God. The majority of 
Frenchmen are or profess to be Catho- 
lics, but the French state professes no 
religion, and if it paysa salary to the 
Catholic clergy, Protestant ministers, 
and Jewish rabbis, it is not as minis- 
ters of religion, but as servants of the 
state. The Russian state is schisma- 
tic, and officially anti-papal; the Brit- 
ish state, as a state, is Protestant, and 
officially hostile to the church; Italy 
follows France; and Prussia, which 
at the moment means Germany, is 
officially Protestant and anti-Catholic ; 
and so are Holland, Sweden, Den- 
mark, and Norway. Belgium and our 
own great Republic profess officially 
no religion, but give freedom and _ pro- 
tection to all religions not held to be 
contra bonos mores. Spain and Por- 
tugal, no longer great powers, and 
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most of the Central and South Ameri- 
can states, officially profess the Catho- 
lic faith, but they count for next to 
nothing in the array of nations. Hel- 
las and the Principalities, like Russia, 
are schismatic, and the rest of the 
world, including the greater part of 
Asia and all of Africa, is Mahome- 
tan or pagan, and of course hostile to 
the church. 

I have not enumerated Austria, for 
what is to be her fate no one can now 
say; but as a portion of her popula- 
tion belong to the Greek schismatic 
church, and a larger portion still are 
Protestants, the most that can be ex- 
pected of her is that she will, in regard 
to religion, assume the attitude of 
France and Italy. There then 
really no power on which the church 
can now rely for the support of her ex- 
ternal and material interests. I will 
not say that the triumph of Prussia is 
the triumph of Protestantism, for that 
would not be true; but it is, at least for 
the moment, the success of the party 
that denounced the papal encyclical, 
and would seem to be a complete 
victory, perhaps a final victory, over 
that system of mixed civil arid ecclesi- 
astical government which grew up on 
the downfall of the Roman empire 
and the conversion of the barbarian 
nations that seated themselves on its 
ruins. It is the total and final destruc- 
tion of the Christian empire founded, 
with the aid of the Pope and bishops, 
by Charlemagne and his nobles, and 
not unlikely will end in the complete 

“severance of all official union of church 
and state—alike the official union be- 
tween the state and the heretical and 
schismatic churches, and between the 
state and the Catholic Church ; so that 
throughout the civilized world the 
people «vill be politically free to be of 
any religion they choose, and the state 
of no religion. 

This result is already reached in 
nearly all the nations hitherto called 
Catholie nations, but not in the offici- 
ally Protestant and schismatic nations ; 
and for a long time to come the anti- 
Catholic or anti-papal religions, schis- 
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matical, heretical, Mahometan, and 
pagan religions, will be retained as 
official or state religions, with more or 
less of civil tolerance for Catholics. 
For the moment, the anti-papal party 
appears to be victorious, and no doubt 
believes that it is all over with the 
Catholic Church. That party had per- 
suaded itself that the church, as a 
ruling body, was of imperial origin— 
that the papal power had been created 
by the edicts of Roman emperors, and 
that it depends entirely on the civil au- 
thority for its continuance. Hence they 
concluded that, if the church could be de- 
prived of all civil support, it must fall. 
They said, the church depends on the 
papacy, and the papacy depends on the 
empire ; hence, detach the empire— 
that is, the civil power—from the pa- 
pacy, and the whole fabric tumbles at 
once into complete ruin. It is not im- 
probable that, to confound them, to 
bring to naught the wisdom of the wise, 
and to take the crafty in théir own 
craftiness, Providence has suffered them 
to succeed. He has permitted them to 
detach the empire, that they may see 
their error. 

The successful party have reckoned 
without their host. They have rea- 
soned from false premises, and come 
necessarily to false conclusions. The 
church is, undoubtedly, essentially pa- 
pal as well as episcopal, and the de- 
struction of the papacy would certain- 
ly be her destruction as the visible 
church ; but it is false to assume that 
the papacy was created by imperial 
edicts and depends on the empire, for 
it is an indisputable historical fact that 
it existed prior to any imperial edict 
in its favor, and while the empire was 
as yet officially pagan, and hostile to 
the church. Hence it does not fol- 
low that detaching the empire from 
the papacy will prove its destruction. 
The church was as papal in its con- 
stitution when the whole force of the 
empire was turned against it, when it 
sought refuge in the catacombs, as it 
is now, or was in the time of Gregory 
VII. or Innocent IIL, and is as papal 
in this country, where it has no civil 
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support or recognition, as in Spain, or 
the Papal States themselves. The 
very principle, idea, and nature of the 
church, as we have set them forth in 
asserting the independence and su- 
premacy of the spiritaal order, of 
which she is the organ, contradict in 
the most positive manner the depend- 
eucy of the papacy on the empire. 

The church as a visible body has, 
no doubt, temporal relations, and 
therefore temporal interests suscepti- 
ble of being affected by the changes 
which take place in states and em- 
pires, and it is not impossible, nor im- 
probable, that the recent changes in 
Europe may more or less deeply 
affect those interests. The papacy has 
itself so judged, and has resisted them 
with all the means placed at its dis- 
posal. These changes, if carried out, 
if completed, will affect in a very seri- 
ous manner the relations of the pa- 
pacy with temporal sovereigns, or, to 
use the consecrated term, with the em- 
pire, and many of its regulations and 
provisions for the administration of 
ecclesiastical affairs will certainly need 
to be changed or modified, and much 
inconvenience during the transition to 
the new state of things will no doubt 
be experienced. All changes from 
an old established order, though in 
themselves changes for the better, are 
for a time attended with many incon- 
veniences. The Israelites escaping 
from Egyptian bondage had to suffer 
weariness, hunger, and thirst in the 
wilderness before reaching the prom- 
ised land. But whatever temporal 
changes or inconveniences of this 
sort the church in her external rela- 
tions may have to endure, they are 
accidental, and by no means involve 
her destruction, or impair her power 
or integrity as the church of God, or 
divinely instituted organ of the spirit- 
ual order. 

There is no question that the party 
that regards itself as having triumphed 
in the success of Italy and Prussia is 
bitterly hostile not only to what it 
calls the papal politics, but to the 
Catholic Church herself, and will not 
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be satisfied with simply detaching the 
empire from her support, but will 
insist on its using all its power and 
influence against her. That party, 
indeed, demands religious liberty, but 
religious liberty, in its sense of the 
term, is full freedom for all religions 
except the Catholic, the only true 
religion. Error, they hold, is harmless 
when reason is free, but truth they in- 
stinctively feel is dangerous to their 
views and wishes, and must for their 
safety be bound hand and foot. But 
suppose the worst; suppose the civil 
power becomes actively hostile to the 
church, prohibits by law the profession 
and practice of the Catholic religion, 
punishes Catholics with fines and im- 
prisonment, fire and sword, the dun- 
geon and the stake, the church will 
be no worse off than she was under 
the pagan emperors, hardly worse off 
than she was under even the Arians. 
The empire under the Jew and the 
Gentile exerted its utmost fury against 
her, and exerted it in vain. It found 
her irrepressible. ‘The more she was 
opposed and persecuted, the more she 
flourished, and the blood of the mar- 
tyrs fattened the soil fora rich growth 
of Catholics. Individuals and na- 
tions may be, as they have been, de- 
tached from her communion, and 
many souls for whom Christ died 
perish everlastingly, which is a fearful 
loss to them, and society may suffer 
the gains acquired to civilization during 
eighteen centuries to be lost, and mora! 
and intellectual darkness gather anew 
for a time over the land, once enlighten- 
ed by the Sun of righteousness, for God 
governs men as free moral agents, 
not as machines or slayes; but the 
church will survive her persecutors, 
and reconquer the empire for God and 
his Christ. Is she not founded on the 
Rock of Ages, and is it not said by him 
who is truth itself, that the gates of 
hell shall not prevail against her ? 

It would be impossible to subject 
the church to a severer ordeal than 
she has time and again passed through, 
and it is not likely that her children 
will be exposed to greater trials than 
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those to which they were subjected in 
the fifth and sixth centuries by the 
subversion of the Roman empire by 
the pagan and Arian barbarians, or to 
suffer heavier calamities than were 
inflicted on them by the so-called re- 
formation in the sixteenth century. 
The Protestants of to-day cannot be 
fiercer, more intolerant or fanatical 
than they were in the age of Luther 
and Calvin ; and the infidels of to-day 
cannot be more envenomed against 
the church, or more bloodthirsty and 
brutal, than were the infidels in the 
French revolution; and all these the 
chureh has survived. 

The well-being of society, its order- 
ly, peaceful, and continuous progress, 
requires, as the Holy See has constant- 
ly maintained, the co-operation and 
harmonious action of the church and 
the empire or republic, but the church 
has seldom found the empire ready 
and willing to co-operate with her, and 
the record of the struggles between her 
and it fills more than a brief chapter 
in ecclesiastical and civil history. In 
point of fact, the church has usually 
found herself embarrassed and op- 
pressed by officially Catholic states, 
and most of the popular prejudices 
that still exist against her owe their 
origin neither to her doctrines nor to 
her practices, but to the action of sec- 
ular governments officially Catholic. 
In the last century, her bitterest ene- 
mies were the sovereigns of officially 
Catholic states; the most generous 
friends of the Holy See were states 
officially heretical or schismatic, as 
Russia, Great Britain, Sweden, and 
Prussia. Austria is humiliated and 
suffering now for being in the way of the 
anti-papal aggression, and every gen- 
erous-hearted man sympathizes with 
her noble-minded and well-disposed if 
not able emperor, and it is no time to 
speak of her past shortcomings; but 
this much may be said, she has seldom 
been a generous supporter of the Holy 
See, and sometimes has been its op- 
pressor. 

Governments, like individuals, sel- 
dom profit by any experience bat their 
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own; yet experience has proved, over 
and over again, that governments the 
most powerful cannot, however deter- 
mined on doing so, extirpate Catholi- 
city by force from their dominions. 
Pagan Rome, once the haughty mis- 
tress of the world, tried it, made the 
profession of the Christian faith pun- 
ishable with death, and death in the 
most frightful and excruciating forms, 
but failed. England, with all her pow- 
er, with all her Protestant zeal, aided 
by her intense national prejudices, 
though she emulated the cruelties of 
the Caesars and even surpassed the 
Cwsars in her craft and treachery, has 
never been able to extinguish the Ca- 
tholic faith and love of the Irish people, 
the great majority of whom have never 
ceased to adhere to the Catholic reli- 
gion. The church thrives under per- 
secution, for to suffer for Christ’s sake 
is a signal honor, and martyrdom is a 
crown of glory. The government can 
reach no farther than to the bodies and 
goods of Catholics, and he who counts 
it an honor to suffer, a crown to die, 
for his faith, fears nothing that can be 
done to these, and is mightier than 
king or kaiser, parliament or congress. 
The Christians, as Lactantius well 
says, conquered the world not by slay- 
ing but by being slain. Woe to him 
who slays the Catholic for his religion, 
but immortal honor and glory to him 
who is slain! Men are so constituted 
that they rarely love that which costs 
them nothing, no sacrifice. It is 
having suffered for our native land 
that hallows it in our affections, and 
the more we suffer for the church, the 
more and the more tenderly do we love 
her. St. Hilary accuses the Arian 
Constantius of being a worse enemy to 
the church then Nero, Decius, or Dio- 
cletian, for he seduced her prelates by 
favors, instead of enabling them to ac- 
quire glory in openly dying for the 
faith. 

The civil power can never uproot 
Catholicity by slaying Catholics, or 
robbing the church of her temporalities. 
Impoverish the church as you will, you 
cannot make her poorer than she was 
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in our Lord himself, who had not 
where to lay his head, nor than she 
was in the twelve apostles when they 
went forth from that “upper room” in 
Jerusalem to conquer the world. She 
has never depended upon the goods 
of this world as the means of accom- 
plishing her mission, and her posses- 
sions have often been an embarrass- 
ment, and exposed her to the envy, cu- 
pidity, and rapacity of secular princes. 
If deprived by the revolution of the tem- 
poralities of her churches, and left des- 
titute, so to speak, of house or home, 
she can still offer up “ the clean obla- 
tion,” as she has often done, in private 
houses, barns, groves, catacombs, cav- 
erns in the earth, or clefts in the rocks. 
The church has frequently been de- 
prived of her temporal possessions and 
of all temporal power, but the poor 
have suffered by it more than she. 
She is really stronger in France to- 
day than she was in the age of Louis 
XIV., and French society is, upon the 
whole, less corrupt than in the time of 
Francis I. Religion revives in Spain 
in proportion as the church loses her 
wealth. There are no countries where 
the church has been poorer than in 
Ireland and the United States, and 
none where her prosperity has been 
greater. Let matters, then, take the 
worst turn possible, Catholics have 
little to fear, the church nothing to ap- 
prehend, except the injury her ene- 
mies are sure to do themselves, which 
cannot fail to afflict her loving heart. 
Yet, whatever may be the extent of 
the changes effected or going on in the 
states and empires of Europe, I ap- 
prehend no severe or prolonged perse- 
cution of Catholics. The church in 
this world is and always will be the 
church militant, because she is not of 
this world, and acts on principles not 
only above but opposed to those on 
which kings and kaisers and the men 
of this world act. She therefore neces- 
sarily comes in conflict with them, and 
could render them no service if she 
did not. Conflicts there will be, an- 
noyances and vexations must be ex- 
pected ; but in all the European states 
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as well as our own, if we except Swe- 
den and Denmark, there is too large a 
Catholic population to be either mas- 
sacred, exiled, or deprived of the rights 
of person and property common to all 
citizens or subjects. The British gov- 
ernment has been forced to concede 
Catholic emancipation, and all appear- 
ances indicate that she will be forced 
ere long to place Catholics in all re- 
spects on a footing of perfect equality 
with Protestants before the state, 
Prussia, should she, as is possible, ab- 
sorb all Germany, will have nearly as 
many Catholic as Protestant subjects, 
and though she may insist on remaining 
officially Protestant and anti-Catholic, 
she will find it necessary to her own 
peace and security to allow her Ca- 
tholic subjects to enjoy liberty of reli- 
gion and equal civilrights. ‘The mass 
of the Italian people are Catholics, 
and will remain Catholics ; and these 
are not times when even absolute, 
much less constitutional, sovereigns can 
afford to disregard the rights, feelings, 
and convictions of any considerable 
portion of their people. 

The anti-papal party may prove 
strong enough to deprive the Holy 
Father of his temporal sovereignty 
and make Rome the capital of the 
new kingdom of Italy; that is un- 
doubtedly laid down in the programme, 
and is only a natural, a logical re. 
sult of Napoleon’s campaign of 1859 
against Austria, and Napoleon holds 
that the logic of events must be sub- 
mitted to. He said in 1859 that there 
were two questions to be settled, the 
Italian question and the Roman ques- 
tion. As the former has been settled 
by expelling the Austrians from Italy, 
so the latter is likely to be settled by 
the deprivation of the Pope as temporal 
sovereign—the plan of settlement be- 
ing evidently to secure to the anti- 
papal party all it demands. Austria 
humiliated cannot interpose in be- 
half of the temporal sovereignty, and 
is reported to have abandoned it; Na- 
poleon will not do it, unless compelled, 
for he has been the determined but 
politic enemy of that sovereignty ever 
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since, with his elder brother, he engag- 
ed in a conspiracy, in 1831, to destroy 
the papal government; and Russia, 
Great Britain, and Prussia, all anti- 
catholic states, will abandon the papal 
throne to the logie of events. Under 
the providence of God, it depends on 
the Italian people whether the Holy 
Father shall retain his temporal sov- 
ereignty or not, and what they will do 
nobody ean say. They are capable of 
doing anything hostile to the Pope 
one moment, and the next of falling on 
their knees before him, and, with tears 
in their eyes, begging his absolution. 
But beyond the rights of the Su- 
preme Pontiff as sovereign of the 
Roman state, I do not apprehend any 
serious attacks on the papacy ; or after 
the first fury has passed, even on ec- 
clesiastical property. Much hostility 
for a time will be displayed, no doubt, 
against the monastic orders, and where 
they have any property remaining in 
their possession, it, not unlikeiy, will be 
confiscated, and the right of the church 
to be a proprietor may be legally de- 
nied or not recognized, yet property 
dedicated to religious uses will be 
passably secure under the general law 
protecting citizens in their rights of 
property, to make gifts inter vivos, 
and testamentary bequests. The law 
will gradually become throughout Eu- 
rope what it is with us. The civil law 
in the United States knows nothing of 
the canons of the church establishing 
religious orders, or of the vows taken 
by the religious; it takes no cogniz- 
ance of the church herself, it recog- 
nizes in her no proprietary rights, and 
gives her no standing in the courts, 
and yet nowhere is ecclesiastical prop- 
erty better protected or more secure, 
and nowhere are religious orders more 
free in person or more secure in prop- 
erty. This proceeds from the right of 
property secured to the citizens, and the 
right of the church, and of religious 
orders, not as proprietors, but, if I 
may so speak, as recipiendaries, or 
their right to receive and enjoy elee- 
mosynary gifts, grants, and bequests 
in whatever form made, which the 
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courts protect according to the will of 
the donors or testators. There may 
be great inconveniences resulting from 
the inevitable changes taking place, 
and great wrong is pretty sure to be 
done. The church has a valid right to 
be a proprietor, and it is a great crime 
anda great sin to rob her of any of her 
possessions; but she can carry on, and 
in most countries long has carried on, 
her mission without the law recogniz- 
ing in her any proprietary rights. 

Present appearances indicate that 
the church throughout the world will 
be thrown back, as she was in the be- 
ginning, on her internal resources as a 
spiritual kingdom ; that she will cease 
to be the official church of any nation 
—at least for a time, if not for ever; 
and that she will not henceforth govern 
or protect her children as civil com- 
munities, states, or empires through 
their civil rulers, but simply as Catho- 
lics, individual members of her com- 
munion, through her own spiritual 
ministry, her bishops and prelates alone, 
without any official relation with the 
state. She can even then exercise her 
full spiritual authority over her own 
members, as the independent kingdom 
of God on earth, free from all entan- 
gling alliances with the shifting politics 
of nations. 

It is not assumed that the changes re- 
cent events have produced, or are pro- 
ducing, were desirable, are not evil, or 
are not brought about by evil passions, 
and from motives which every lover of 
truth and right does and must condemn ; 
all that is argued is, that the church 
can survive them, and with less detri- 
ment to her material interests than her 
enemies have contemplated. Nothing 
that has taken place is defended, or de- 
fensible ; but whocansay that God in his 
gracious providence will not overrule all 
to the glory of his church and the 
good of them that love him? Who 
knows but he has given the victory to 
his enemies for the very purpose of 
confounding them, and showing them 
how vain are all their strivings against 
him and the order he has established ? 
That very victory, seemingly so ad- 
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verse and so afflicting to the Catholic 
heart, may prove to be the means of 
emancipating the church from her 
thraldom to the secular powers official- 
ly Catholic, but really anti-Catholic in 
spirit, and of preparing the way for her 
to labor more effectually than ever for 
the advancement of truth, the pro- 
gress of civilization, and the salvation 
of souls! It is the prerogative of God 
to overrule evil for good, and the 
church, though immovable in her 
foundation, inflexible in her principles, 
and unchanging in her doctrines, has 
a wonderful capacity of adapting her- 
self to all stages of civilization, and 
to all the changes in states and em- 
pires that may take place ; she is con- 
fined within no national boundaries, 
and wedded to no particular form of 
civil government—she can subsist and 
carry on her work under Russian 
autocracy or American democracy, 
with the untutored savage and the 
most highly cultivated European, and 
is equally at her ease with the high 
and the low, the learned and the un- 
learned, the rich and the poor, the 
bond and the free. The events which, 
to all human judgment, seem adverse 
often turn out to be altogether in our 
favor. All these things are against 
me,” said the patriarch Jacob, when 
required to send his son Benjamin 
down to Egypt, and yet the event 
proved that they were all for him. 
When the Jews with wicked hands 
took our Lord and slew him, crucified 
him between two thieves, they, no 
doubt, thought that they had succeed- 
ed, and that it was all over with him 
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and his work; out what they did was 
a means to the end he sought, for it 
was only in dying that he could ac- 
complish the work he came to do. 

The detachment of the empire from 
the church, which has been effected for 
purposes hostile to her, and with the 
hope of causing her destruction, per- 
haps will prove to her enemies that 
she does not rest on the state, that the 
state is far more in need of her than 
she of it, and show in a clear and un- 
mistakable light her independence of 
all civil support, her inexhaustible in- 
ternal resources, her supernatural en- 
ergy and divine persistence. The em- 
pire detached from her and abandoning 
her to herself, or turning its force 
against her, will cease to incumber 
her with its official help, will no longer 
stand as an opaque substance between 
her and the people, intercepting her 
light, and preventing them from behold- 
ing her in her spiritual beauty and 
splendor. The change will allay much 
political hostility, remove most of the 
political prejudices against her, and 
permit the hearts of the people to turn 
once more towards her as their true mo- 
ther and best friend. It may in fact 
tend to revive faith, and prepare the na- 
tions to reunite under her divine ban- 
ner. Be this as itmay, every Catholic 
knows that she is in herself independent 
of all the revolutions of states and em- 
pires, of all the changes of this world, 
and feels sure that she is imperishable, 
and that in some way the victories of 
her enemies wiil turn out to be their de- 
feat, and the occasion of new triumphs 
for her. 
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Ir was a clean, bright, wholesome, 
thoroughly lovable house. ‘The first 
time I saw it, I fell in love with it, 
and wanted to live in it at once. It 
fascinated me. When I crossed its 
threshold, I felt as if I had opened a 
book whose perusal promised enchant- 
ment. I felt a passionate longing to 
have been born here, to have been 
expected by the brown oid watchful 
walls for years before it had been my 
turn to exist in the world. I felt de- 
spoiled of my rights; because there 
was here a hoard of wealth which I 
might not touch, placed just beyond 
the reach of my hand. I was tan- 
talized; because the secrets of a 
sweetly odorous past hung about the 
shady corners, and the sunny window- 
frames, and the grotesque hearth- 
places ; and their breath was no more 
to me than the scent of dried 
leaves. 

It was my fault that we bought the 
Thatched House. We wanted a coun- 
try home ; and, hearing that this was 
for sale, we drove many miles one 
showery April morning to view the 
place, and judge if it might suit our 
need. Aunt Featherstone objected to 
it from the first, and often boasted of 
her own sagacity in doing so, after the 
Thatched House had proved itself an 
incubus—a dreadful Old Man of the 
Mountains, not to be shaken from our 
necks. I once was bold enough to 
tell her that temper, and not sagacity, 
was the cause of her dislike that 
April morning. We drove in an open 
phaeton, and Aunt Featherstone got 
some drops of rain on her new silk 
dress. Consequently she was out of 
humor with everything, and vehement- 
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ly pronounced her veto upon the pur- 
chase of the Thatched House. 

I was a spoiled girl, however; and 
I thought it hard that I might not 
have my own way in this matter as in 
everything else. As we drove along 
a lonely road, across a wild, open 
country, I had worshipped the broken, 
gold-edged rain-clouds, and the hills, 
with their waving lines of light and 
their soft trailing shadows. I had 
caught the shower in my face, and 
laughed; and dried my limp curls 
with my pocket-handkerchief. I was 
disposed to love everything I saw, and 
clapped my hands when we stopped 
before the sad-looking old gates, with 
their mossy brick pillars, and their 
iron arms folded across, as if mourn- 
fully forbidding inquiry into some 
long hushed-up and forgotten mystery. 
When we swept along the silent 
avenue my heart leaped up in greeting 
to the grand old trees, that rose tow- 
ering freshly at every curve, spread- 
ing their masses of green foliage right 
and left, and flinging showers of dia- 
mond drops to the ground whenever 
the breeze lifted the tresses of a 
drowsy bough, or a bird poised its 
slender weight upon a twig, and then 
shot off sudden into the blue. 

Aunt Featherstone exclaimed 
against the house the very moment 
we came in sight of it. It was not 
the sort of thing we wanted at all, she 
said. It had not got a modern porch, 
and it was all nooks and angles on the 
outside. The lower windows were 
too long and narrow, and the upper 
ones too small, and pointing up above 
the eaves in that old-fashioned, incon- 
venient manner. To crown its absur- 
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dities, the roof was thatched. No, no, 
Aunt Featherstone said, it was neces- 
sary for such old houses to exist for 
the sake of pictures and romances; 
but as for people of common sense 
going to live in them, that was out of 
the question. } 

T left her still outside with her eye- 
glass levelled at the chimneys, and 
darted into the house to explore. An 
old woman preceded me with a jing- 
ling bunch of keys, unlocking all the 
doors, throwing open the shutters and 
letting the long levels of sunshine fall 
over the uncarpeted floors. It was all 
delicious, I thought; the long dining- 
room with its tall windows opening 
like doors upon the broad gravel, the 
circular drawing-room with its stained- 
glass roofing, the double flights of 
winding stairs, the roomy passages, 
the numerous chambers of all shapes 
and sizes opening one out of another, 
and chasing each other from end to end 
of the house; and above all, the charm- 
ing old rustic balcony, running round 
the waist of the building like a belt, 
and carrying one, almost quick as a 
bird could fly, from one of those dear 
old pointed windows under the eaves 
down amongst the flower-beds below. 

I said to myself in my own wilful 
way, “This Thatched House must be 
my home!” and then I set about coax- 
ing Aunt Featherstone into my way of 
thinking. It was not at all against 
her will that she completed the pur- 
chase at last. Afterwards, however, 
she liked to think it was so. 

In May it was all settled. The 
house was filled with painters and 
paper-hangers, and all through the 
long summer months tkey kept on 
making a mess within the walls, 
and forbidding us to enter and enjoy 
the place in the full glorious luxuri- 
ance of its summer beauty. At last, 
on driving there one bright evening, I 
found to my joy that the workmen 
had decamped, leaving the Thatched 
House clean and fresh and gay, ready 
for the reception of us, and our goods 
and chattels. I sprang in through one 
of the open dining-room windows, and 
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began waltzing round the floor from 
sheer delight. Pausing at last for 
breath, I saw that the old woman whe 
took care of the place, she who had 
on my first visit opened the shutters 
for me and jingled her keys, had en- 
tered the room while I danced, and 
was standing watching me from the 
doorway with a queer expression on 
her wrinkled face. 

“Ah, ha! Nelly,” I cried trium- 
phantly, “ what do you think of the 
old house now ?” 

Nelly shook her gray head, and 
shot me a weird look out of her small 
black eyes. Then she folded her arms 
slowly, and gazed all round the room 
musingly, while she said: 

“ Ay, Miss Lucy! wealth can do a 
deal, but there’s things it can’t do. All 
that the hand of man may do to make 
this place wholesome to live in has 
been done. Dance and sing now, 
pretty lady—now, while you have the 
heart and courage. The day’ll come 
when you’d as soon think of sleepin’ 
all night on a tombstone as of standin’ 
on this floor alone after sunset.” 

“ Good gracious, Nelly!’ I cried, 
“what do you mean? Is it possible 
that there is anything—have you heard 
or seen-—” 

“I have heard and seen plenty,” 
was Nelly’s curt reply. 

Just then, a van arriving with the 
first instalment of our household goods, 
the old woman vanished; and not 
another word could I wring that even- 
ing from her puckered lips. Her 
words haunted me, and I went home 
with my mirth considerably sobered ; 
and dreamed all night of wandering up 
and down that long dining-room in the 
dark, and seeing dimly horrible faces 
grinning at me from the walls. This 
was only the first shadow of the 
trouble that came upon us in the 
Thatched House. 

It came by degrees in nods and 
whispers, and stories told in lowered 
tones by the fireside at night. The 
servants got possession of a rumor, 
and the rumor reached me. I shud- 
dered in silence, and contrived for the 
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first few months to keep it a jealous 
secret from my unsuspecting aunt. 
For the house was ours, and Aunt 
Featherstone was timorous; and the 
rumor, very horrible, was this—the 
Thatched House was haunted. 
Haunted, it was said, by a footstep, 
which every night, at a certain hour, 
went down the principal corridor, dis- 
tinctly audible as it passed the doors, 
descended the staircase, traversed the 
hall, and ceased suddenly at the din- 
ing-room door. It was a heavy, un- 
shod foot, and walked rather slowly. 
All the servants could describe it min- 
utely, though none could avow that they 
had positively heard it. New editions 
of this story were constantly coming 
out, and found immediate circulation. 
To each of these was added some fresh 
harrowing sequel, illustrative of the 
manners and customs of a certain 
shadowy inhabitant, who was said to 
have occupied the Thatched House all 
through the dark days of its past emp- 
tiness and desolation, and who resented 
fiercely the unwelcome advent of us 
flesh-and-blood intruders. The tradi- 
tion of this lonely shade was as follows: 
The builder and first owner of the 
Thatched House was an elderly man, 
wealthy, wicked, and feared. He had 
married a gentle young wife, whose 
heart had been broken before she con- 
sented to give him her hand. He was 
cruel to her, using her harshly, and 
leaving her solitary in the lonely house 
for long winter weeks and months to- 
gether, till she went mad with brood- 
ing over her sorrows, and died a 
maniac. Goaded with remorse, he 
had shut up the house and fled the 
country. Since then different people 
had fancied the beautiful, romantic old 
dwelling, and made an attempt to live 
in it; but they said that the sorrowful 
lady would not yield up her right to 
any new-comer. It had been her 
habit, when alive, to steal down stairs 
at night, when she could not sleep for 
weeping, and to walk up and down the 
dining-room, wringing her hands, till 
the morning dawned ; and now, though 
her coffin was nailed, and her grave 


green, and though her tears ought to 
have been long since blown from her 
eyes like rain on the wind, still the 
unhappy spirit would not quit the 
scene of her former wretchedness, but 
paced the passage, and trod the stairs, 
and traversed the hall night after night, 
as of old. At the dining-room door 
the step was said to pause; and up 
and down the dreary chamber a wail- 
ing ghost was believed to flit, wring- 
ing her hands, till the morning 
dawned. 

It was not till the summer had de- 
parted that I learned this story. 

As long as the sun shone, and the 
roses bloomed, and the nightingales 
sang about the windows till midnight, 
I tried hard to shut my ears to the 
memory of old Nelly’s hint, and took 
good care not to mention it to my 
aunt. If the servants looked myste- 
rious, I would not see them; if they 
whispered together, it was nothing to 
me. ‘There was so short a time for 
the stars to shine between the slow 
darkening of the blue sky at night and 
the early quickening of flowers and 
birds and rosy beams at dawn, that 
there was literally no space for the 
accommodation of ghosts. So long 
as the summer lasted, the Thatched 
House was a dwelling of sunshine and 
sweet odors and bright fancies for me. 
It was different, however, when a 
wintry sky closed in around us, when 
solitary leaves dangled upon shivering 
boughs, and when the winds began to 
shudder at the windows all through 
the long dark nights. Then I took 
fear to my heart, and wished that I 
had never seen the Thatched House. 

Then it was that my ears became 
gradually open to the dreadful mur- 
murs that were rife in the house ; then 
it was that I learned the story of the 
weeping lady, and of her footstep on 
the stairs. Of course I would not be- 
lieve, though the thumping of my 
heart, if I chanced to cross a landing, 
even by twilight, belied the courage 
of which I boasted. I forbade the 
servants to hint at such folly as the 
existence of ghosts, and warned them 
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at their peril not to let a whisper of 
the kind disturb my aunt. On the 
latter point I believe they did their 
best to obey me. 

Aunt Featherstone was a dear old, 
cross, good-natured, crotchety, kind- 
hearted lady, who was always needing 
to be coaxed. She considered herself 
an exceedingly strong-minded person, 
whereas she was in reality one of the 
most nervous women I have ever 
known. I verily believe that, if she 
had known that story of the footstep, 
she would have made up her mind to 
hear it distinetly every night, and 
would have been found some morning 
stone-dead in her bed with fear. There- 
fore, as long as it was possible, I kept 
the dreadful secret from her ears. This 
was in reality, however, a much short- 
er space of time than I had imagined 
it to be. 

About the middle of November 
Aunt Featherstone noticed that I was 
beginning to look very pale, to lose my 
appetite, and to start and tremble at 
the most commonplace sounds. The 
truth was that the long nights of ter- 
ror which passed over my head, in my 
pretty sleeping-room off the ghosts 
corridor, were wearing out my health 
and spirits, and threatening to throw 
ine into a fever; and yet neither sight 
nor sound of the supernatural had ever 
disturbed my rest—none worth record- 
ing, that is; for of course, in my par- 
oxysms of wakeful fear, I fancied a 
thousand horrible revelations. Night 
after night I lay in agony, with my 
ears distended for the sound of the 
footstep. Morning after morning I 
awakened, weary and jaded, after a 
short, unsatisfying sleep, and resolved 
that I would confess to my aunt, and 
implore her to fly from the place at 
once. But, when seated at the break- 
fast-table, my heart invariably failed 
me. I accounted, by the mention of a 
headache, for my pale cheeks, and 
kept my secret. 

Some weeks passed, and then I in 
my turn began to observe that Aunt 
Featherstone had grown exceedingly 
dull in spirits. “Can any one have 
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told her the secret of the Thatched 
House ?” was the question I quickly 
asked myself. But the servants de- 
nied having broken their promise ; and 
I had reason to think that there had 
been of late much less gossip on the 
subject than formerly. I was afraid 
to risk questioning the dear old lady, 
and soI could only hope and surmise. 
But I was dull, and Aunt Featherstone 
was dull, and the Thatched House was 
dreary. Things went on in this way 
for some time, and at last a dreadful 
night arrived. I had been for a long 
walk during the day; and had gone 
to bed rather earlier than usual, and 
fatlen asleep quickly. For about two 
hours I slept, and then I was roused 
suddenly by a slight sound, like the 
creaking of a board, just outside my 
door. With the instinct of fear I 
started up, and listened intently. A 
watery moon was shining into my 
room, revealing the pretty blue-and- 
white furniture, the pale statuettes, 
and the various little dainty ornaments 
with which I had been pleased to sur- 
round myself in this my chosen sanc- 
tuary. Isat up shuddering and lis- 
tened. I pressed my hands tightly 
over my heart, to try and keep its 
throbbing from killing me; for dis- 
tinctly, in the merciless stillness of the 
winter night, I heard the tread of a 
stealthy footstep on the passage out- 
side my room. Along the corridor it 
crept, down the staircase it went, and 
was lost in the hall below. 

I shall never forget the anguish of 
fear in which I passed the remainder 
of that wretched night. While cower- 
ing into my pillow, I made up my 
mind to leave the Thatched House as 
soon as the morning broke, and never 
to enter it again. I had heard of 
people whose hair had grown gray in 
a single night, of grief or terror. 
When I glanced in the looking-glass 
at dawn, I almost expected to see a 
white head upon my own shoulders. 

During the next day I, as usual, 
failed of courage to speak to my aunt. 
I desired one of the maids to sleep on 
the couch in my room, keeping this 
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arrangement a secret. The following 


night I felt some little comfort from 
the presence of a second person near 
me ; but the girl soon fell asleep. Lying 
awake in fearful expectation, I was 
visited by a repetition of the previous 
I heard the footstep a 


night’s horror. 
second time. 

I suffered secretly in this way for 
about a week. I had become so pale 
and nervous, that I was only like a 
shadow of my former self. Time 
hung wretchedly upon my hands. I 
only prized the day inasmuch as it was 
a respite from the night ; the appear- 
ance of twilight coming on at evening 
invariably threw me into an ague-fit 
of shivering. I trembled ata shadow ; 
I screamed at a sudden noise. My 
aunt groaned over me, and sent for 
the doctor. 

I said to him, “ Doctor, Iam only a 
little moped. I have got a bright ides 
for curing myself. You must prescribe 
me a schoolfellow.” 

Hereupon Aunt Featherstone began 
to ride off on her old hobby about the 
loneliness, the unhealthiness and _to- 
tal objectionableness of the Thatched 
House, bewailing her own weakness 
in having allowed herself to be forced 
into buying it. She never mentioned 
the word “haunted,” though I after- 
ward knew that at the very time, and 
for some weeks previously, she had 
been in full possession of the story of 
the nightly footstep. The doctor re- 
commended me a complete change of 
scene ; but instead of taking advan- 
tage of this, I asked for a companion 
at the Thatched House. 

The prescription I had begged for 
was written in the shape of a note to 
Ada Rivers, imploring her to come to 
me atonce. “ Docome now,’ I wrote; 
“JT have a mystery for you toexplore. 
I will tell you about it when we meet.” 
Having said so much, I knew that I 
should not be disappointed. 

Ada Rivers was a tall, robust girl, 
with the whitest teeth, the purest com- 
plexion, and the clearest laugh I have 
ever met with in the world. To be 
near her made one feel healthier both 


in body and mind. She was one of 
those lively, fearless people who love 
to meet a morbid horror face to face, 
and put it to rout. When I wrote to 
her, “ Do come, for I am sick,” I was 
pretty sure she would obey the sum- 
mons ; but when I added, “I have a 
mystery for you to explore,” I was 
convinced of her compliance beyond 
the possibility of a doubt. 

It wanted just one fortnight of 
Christmas Day when Ada arrived at 
the Thatched House. For some little 
time beforehand, I had busied myself 
so pleasantly in making preparations, 
that I had almost forgotten the weep- 
ing lady, and had not heard the foot- 
step for two nights. And when, on 
the first evening of her arrival, Ada 
stepped into the haunted dining-room 
in her trim flowing robe of critason 
cashmere, with her dark hair bound 
closely round her comely head, and 
her bright eyes clear with that frank 
unwavering light of theirs, I felt as if 
her wholesome presence had banished 
dread at once, and that ghosts could 
surely never harbor in the same house 
with her free step and genial laugh. 

“What is the matter with you?” 
said Ada, putting her hands on my 
shoulders, and looking in my face. 
“ You look like a changeling, you lit- 
tle white thing! When shall I get 
leave to explore your mystery ?” 

“ To-night,” I whispered, and, look- 
ing round me quickly, shuddered. 
We were standing on the hearth be- 
fore the blazing fire, on the very spot 
where that awful footstep would pass 
and repass through the long, dark, un- 
happy hours after our lights had been 
extinguished, and our heads laid upon 
our pillows. 

Ada laughed at me and-called me a 
little goose; but I could see that she 
was wild with curiosity, and eager for 
bedtime to arrive. I had arranged 
that we should both occupy my room, 
in order that, if there was anything to 
be heard, Ada might hear it. “ And 
now what is all this that I have to 
learn?’ said she, after our door had 
been fastened for the night, and we 
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sat looking at one another with our 
dressing-gowns upon our shoulders. 

As I had expected, a long ringing 
laugh greeted the recital of my doleful 
tale. “My dear Lucy!” cried Ada, 
“my poor sick little moped Lucy, you 
surely don’t mean to say that you be- 
lieve in such vulgar things as ghosts ?” 

“ But I cannot help it,’ Isaid. “I 
have heard the footstep no less than 
seven times, and the proof of it is 
that I am ill. If you were to sleep 
alone in this room every night for a 
month, you would get sick too.” 

“ Not a bit of it!” said Ada, stout- 
ly; and she sprang up and: walked 
about the chamber. “To think of 
getting discontented with this pretty 
room, this exquisite little nest! No, 
I engage to sleep here every night for 
2 month—alone, if you please—and 
at the end of that time, I shall not 
only be still in perfect health, my un- 
romantic self, but I promise to have 
eured you, you little, absurd, imagina- 
tive thing! And now let us get to bed 


without another word on the subject. 
‘Talking it over, in cases of this 
kind, always does a vast amount of 
mischief.” 

Ada always meant what she said. 
Jn half an hour we were both in bed, 
without a further word being spoken 


on the matter. So strengthened and 
reassured was I by her strong, happy 
presence that, wearied out by the ex- 
citement of the day, I was quickly 
fast asleep. It was early next morn- 
ing when I wakened again, and the 
red, frosty sun was rising above the 
trees. When I opened my eyes, the 
first object they met was Ada, sitting 
in the window, with her forehead 
against the pane, and her hands locked 
in her lap. She was very pale, and 
her brows were knit in perplexed 
thought. I had never seen her look 
so strangely before. 

A swift thought struck me. I start- 
ed up, and cried, “O Ada! forgive 
me for going to sleep so soon. J know 
you have heard it.” 

She unknit her brows, rose from her 
seat, and came and sat down on the 
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bed beside me. “I cannot deny it,” 
she said gravely; “J have heard it. 
Now tell me, Lucy, does your aunt 
know anything of all this?’ 

“T am notsure,” I said; “I cannot 
be, because I am afraid to ask her. I 
rather think that she has heard some 
of the stories, and is anxiously trying 
to hide them from me, little thinking 
of what I have suffered here. She 
has been very dull lately, and repines 
constantly about the purchase of the 
house.” 

“ Well,” said Ada, “we must tell 
her nothing till we have sifted this 
matter to the bottom.” 

“Why, what are you going to do?” 
I asked, beginning to tremble. 

“Nothing very dreadful, little 
coward!” she said, laughing; “ only 
to follow the ghost if it passes our 
door to-night; I want to see what 
stuff it is made of. If it be a genu- 
ine spirit, it is time the Thatched 
House were vacated for its more com- 
plete accommodation. If it be flesh 
and blood, it is time the trick were 
found out.” 

I gazed at Ada with feelings of min- 
gled reverence and admiration. It 
was in vain that I tried to dissuade her 
from her wild purpose. She bade me 
hold my tongue, get up and dress, 
and think no more about ghosts till bed- 
time. I tried to be obedient; and all 
that day we kept strict silence on the 
dreadful subject, while our tongues and 
hands and (seemingly) our heads were 
kept busily occupied in helping to ecar- 
ry out Aunt Featherstone’s thousand- 
and-one pleasant arrangements for the 
coming Christmas festivities. 

During the morning, it happened 
that I often caught Ada with her eyes 
fixed keenly on Aunt Featherstone’s 
face, especially when once or twice the 
dear old lady sighed profoundly, and 
the shadow of an unaccountable cloud 
settled down upon her troubled brows. 
Ada pondered deeply in the intervals 
of our conversation, though her mer- 
ry comment and apt suggestion were 
always ready as usual when occasion 
seemed to call for them. I noticed 
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also that she made excuses to explore 
rooms and passages, and found means 
to observe and exchange words with 
the servants. Ada’s bright eyes were 
unusually wide open that day. For 
me, I hung about her like a mute, and 
dreaded the coming of the night. 

Bedtime arrived too quickly; and 
when we were shut in together in our 
room, I implored Ada earnestly to give 
up the wild idea she had spoken of in 
the morning, and to lock fast the door, 
and let us try to go to sleep. Such 
praying, however, was useless. Ada 
had resolved upon a certain thing to 
do, and this being the case, Ada was 
the girl to do it. 

‘We said our prayers, we set the 
door ajar, we extinguished our light, 
and we went to bed. An hour we lay 
awake, and heard nothing to alarm us. 
Another silent hour went past, and still 
the sleeping house was undisturbed. 
I had begun to hope that the night was 
going to pass by without accident, and 
had just commenced to doze a little 
and to wander into a confused dream, 
when a sudden squeezing of my hand, 
which lay in Ada’s, startled me quick- 
ly into consciousness. 

I opened my eyes; Ada was sitting 
erect in the bed, with her face set for- 
ward, listening, and her eyes fastened 
on the door. Half smothered with 
fear, I raised myself upon my elbow 
and listened too. Yes, O horror! 
there it was—the soft, heavy, unshod 
footstep going down the corridor out- 
side the door. It paused at the top of 
the staircase, and began slowly de- 
scending to the bottom. “Ada!” I 
whispered, with a gasp. Her hand was 
damp with fear, and my face was 
drenched ina cold dew. “In God's 
name !” she sighed, with a long-drawn 
breath ; and then she crept softly from 
the bed, threw on her dressing-gown, 
and went swiftly away out of the al- 
ready open door. 

What I suffered in the next few 
minutes I could never describe, if I 
spent the remainder of my life in en- 
deavoring to do so. I remember an 
interval of stupid horror; while lean- 
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ing on my elbow in the bed, I gazed 
with a fearful, fascinated stare at the 
half-open door beside me. Then, 
through the silence of the night there 
came a cry. 

It seemed to come struggling up 
through the flooring from the dining- 
room underneath. It sounded wild, 
suppressed, smothered, and was 
quickly hushed away into stillness 
again; but a horrible stillness, broken 
by fitful, confused murmurs. Unable 
to endure the suspense any longer, I 
sprang out of bed, rushed down the 
stairs, and found myself standing in 
the gray darkness of the winter’s night, 
with rattling teeth, at the door of the 
haunted dining-room. 

* Ada! Ada!’ I sobbed out, in my 
shivering terror, and thrust my hand 
against the heavy panel. The door 
opened with me, I staggered in, and 
saw a stout white figure sitting 
bolt upright in an arm-chair, and Ada 
standing quivering in convulsions of 
laughter by its side. I fell forward on 
the floor ; but before I fainted quite, I 
heard a merry voice ringing through 
the darkness, 

“O Lucy! your Aunt Featherstone 
is the ghost!” 

When I recovered my senses, I was 
lying in bed, with Ada and my aunt 
both watching by my side. The poor 
dear old lady had so brooded over tlie 
ghost-stories of the house, and so unself- 
ishly denied herself the relief of talk- 
ing them over with me, that, pressing 
heavily on her thoughts, they had un- 
settled her mind in sleep. Constantly 
ruminating on the terror of that ghost- 
ly walk, she had unconsciously risen 
night after night, and most cleverly 
accomplished it herself. Comparing 
dates, I found that she had learned the 
story of the spirit only a few days be- 
fore the night on which I had first been 
terrified by the footstep. 

The news of Aunt Featherstone’s 
escapade flew quickly through the 
house. It caused so many laughs, 
that the genuine ghosts soon fell into 
ill repute. The legend of the weeping 
lady’s rambles became divested of its 
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dignity, and grew therefore to be quite 
harmless. Ada and | laughed over 
uur adventure every night during the 
rest of her stay, and entered upon our 
Christmas festivities with right good- 
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grateful to Ada for that good service 
which she rendered me; and as for 
Aunt Featherstone, I must own that 
she never again said one word 
in disparagement of the Thatched 


will. I have never forgotten to be House. 
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Rise? Yes, with the 
After short sleep, my 
Lite of immortal fire 
Thine from the Almighty Sire! 
Alleluia ! 


myriads of the just, 
dust ! 


Sown, to upspring, O joy! in richer bloom, 
The Lord of harvest’s tomb 

Gives forth his sheaves within— 

Us, even us, who died in him! 


Alleluia ! 


O victory! 


O dayspring’s kindling ray! 
God’s everlasting day ! 

In the grave’s solemn night, 
Slumbering, soon shall thy light 

Wake me to sight. 


As if of visionary dream the end— 
With Jesus to ascend 
Through joys celestial door— 
Pilgrims of earth no more— 

Our sorrows o'er, 


‘ 
‘ 


My Saviour, to the Holiest leading on; 
That we may at the throne, 
In sanctuary free, 
Worship eternally! 
Alleluia! 
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Out of the greater breadth and 
catholicity, so to speak, of our present 
literary taste, it results that one class 
of poets is arising among us which 
has been very rare before our day: 
those in whom the soul is the pre- 
dominant foree—men who care noth- 
ing for popularity, and barely enough 
for recognition by their peers to make 
them publish at all—men by nature 
high-strung and shy, yet tranquil, bal- 
anced, and strong ; who write, in short, 


from the spiritual side of things. These 
could not, in ordinary times, hope for a 
wide, general favor, and they sailed 
the nautiluses of literature; dropping 
from the surface of themselves, equal- 


ly native to the cooler, deeper waters 
below. But so strong have been the 
gales of awakening love of reading, 
that even these stranger ships, not 
bound for the ports of popularity, find 
wind enough to waft them wherever 
refinement and scholarship care to 
deal in their rare and choice cargoes. 

An extreme of this class is Aubrey 
de Vere. Naturally not a poet of the 
people, and still further isolated by 
holding and eloquently celebrating a 
faith which incurs certain ostracism 
from the literature of sectarian bigotry, 
he is almost unknown in America. 
Fresh from his works, we are almost 
at a loss to understand how, in a coun- 
try not only of so many Catholic 
readers, but where there is so much 
pretension to literary taste, he can be 
such a stranger. All the usual and 
more accessible sources are so bar- 
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ren of his biography that we can- 
not trust ourselves to attempt any 
sketch of his life. From materials so 
meagre and of such indifferent authen- 
ticity, nothing satisfactory—nothing 
vivified—can be gathered ; and biogra- 
phy that fails in personality is a body 
without a soul. So we content our- 
selves with the poet as we see him in 
his works. 

In attempting an analysis of the 
qualities displayed in these volumes, 
we find, to begin with, none of the 
inequalities of those writers who be- 
gin quite young, and whose works go 
comet-like through after years, the 
youthful nebulosity tailing off from 
the maturer nucleus, in a long string 
of promising but not much perform 
ing versicles. There is none of the 
crudeness of journeywork, but every- 
where thought and gravity. The 
latter quality indeed is conspicuous. 
De Vere can be too sarcastic for us 
to deny him wit, but humor seems 
to be unknown to him. There is not 
the ghost of a joke in all his pages. 
We call this remarkable, because he 
treats of so very many things. In 
Thomson’s Seasons (even waiving 
Thomson’s nationality) or Paradise 
Lost—in any one poem—we may not 
expect humor; but in a miscellany, 
where every side of a man’s mind usual- 
ly displays -itself, it seems odd not to 
find a trace of sense of the ludicrous. 
Certainly there is variety enough for 
it. The range of subjects is perhaps 
not very great, but the individual 
poems exhibit almost every shade of 
style, beginning on the hither side of 
quaintness and bringing up on the 
boundaries of the colloquial. An artifi- 
cial style like that of the Idyls of the 
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King, or the Emersonian dialect (“ vir- 
tute ac vitiis sapientia crescat”), our 
author never attempts; his thoughts, 
as a rule, seem to choose their own 
channel. He is willing enough to spend 
pains in making a thought clear, but 
such grave, antique costuming of ideas 
he takes no time for. The manner is 
always kept well in subordination to 
the matter of what he has to say. 
There is a strange versatility in 
these books in unconsciously adopting 
peculiarities of other writers. The 
author himself, in his notes, acknow- 
ledges this, or rather detects himself 
after the fact, in a few instances; but 
though acute so far, he does not see 
half. More honest and unconscious 
imitation there never was, and just as 
the impression of the archetype rarely 
rose to a fact of consciousness, so 
the consequent resemblance seldom 
amounts to a traceable parallelism. 
There is no reproduction of passages, 
but of characteristics. A shade, a 
turn of phrase, a suggestion, a soup- 
gon, as we read, 
some great writer. The sonnets are 
full of subtle odors and flavors of 
Shakespeare, evanescent, intangible, 
and charming. There are also what 
the French would call “ coincidences 
of style” with Coleridge, and ofien, 
especially in the May Carols, with 
Tennyson. Both are easily accounted 
for; the one by kindred tendencies to 
philosophy, the other by the strong like- 
ness in plan to In Memoriam. But 
perhaps the most singular of all oc- 
curs in the very forcible poem called 
The Bard Ethell, which bears a 
curious resemblance to the poet of all 
poets the very opposite of De Vere— 
Robert Browning. There is nothing 
at all like this poem in all our author's 
works. It stands as saliently alone 
as a meteoric boulder in a meadow. 
The subject is an Irish bard, a relic 
of the bardie days, but a zealous con- 
vert to a Christianity of his own, 
tinged with a wild, ineradicable bar- 
barism, whose outcroppings make the 
interest of the character. There is 
all Browning's sharp outline sketching, 


recalls at once 
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all his power of handling contradic- 
tions of character, yet none of the 
topsy-turvy words and sentences with- 
out which the Great Inversionist 
would not be himself;—in short, it 
is Browning with the constitutional 
gnarl in the grain left out. 

Another—a closer parallelism than 
usual—we find in The Year of Sor- 
row : 

“The weaver wove till all was dark, 

And long ere morning bent and bowed 


Above his work with fingers stark, 
And made, nor knew he made, a shroud,” 


The terrible parallel passage in the 
Song of the Shirt is too familiar to 
need more than an allusion. 

Yet through all these coincidences 
runs an abundant individuality that 
proves De Vere to be anything but a 
wilful or even permissive plagiarist. 
He is, in simple truth, a great reader, 
with a mind in such true tune with all 
things high and refined, that it re- 
sponds as the accordant string of some 
delicate instrument echoes a musical 
note. There needs no better test than 
this, that mere imitators invariably 
copy faults, while Mr. De Vere al- 
ways reproduces excellences. 

In point of language, our author in- 
herits an IJrishman’s full measure of 
vocabulary. Through a most varied 
series of metres, his verse is full of 
vase, fluency, and grace. In rhythm 
he rises to the rank of an artist. He 
has passed the tirst degree—that bac- 
calaureateship of verse-making whose 
diploma is perfect smoothness and mel- 
ody ; where Tom Moore took a double 
first, and beyond which so few ever 
attain. He is one of the maestr?, like 
Tennyson and Swinburne, who know 
the uses of a discord, and can handle 
diminished sevenths. His lines are 
full of subtle shadings, and curious sub- 
felicities of diction, that not every one 
feels, and few save the devotee to 
metre (such as we own ourselves to 
be) pause to analyze and admire. 
His taste, too, is fastidiously unerring ; 
there is never a swerve beyond the 
cobweb boundaries of the line of beau- 
ty. Sometimes he misses the exact 
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word he wants, but he never halts for 
want of a goodone. The only defi- 
ciency arises from his temperament. 
Where spirit demands to be heard in 
sound as felt in sense, he uniformly 
fails. He cannot often make his lines 
bound and ring like Moore’s. In the 
face of the fiery episodes of Irish his- 
tory which he deals with in Inisfail, he 
is too often like one of his own bards 
on a modern battle-field. 

So much for the mere style; the 
man himself remains. Pre-eminently 
he is a philosopher—too much of one 
to be agreat poet. Not that any man 
can be a poet at all without being also 
a philosopher. Only his philosophy 
should be to his poetry as a woman’s 
brain to her heart—a suggesting, sub- 
ordinate element—the “ refused” wing 
of his progress. With him it is just 
the reverse. Philosophy is the primary 
fact of his inner life, out of which blos- 
som incidentally his poetry and his 
patriotism, but whose legitimate and 
beautiful fruit is his religion. The 


consequence is, everything is too much 
a development of high principle, in- 
stead of an impulse of deep feeling. 
He is too right, too reasonable, too 


well-considered. He has not enough 
abandon. This one, but final and fatal 
fault to the highest poetical success, 
ramifies curiously through everything 
he writes. The first result is occasion- 
ally too much abstractness. There are 
fetters of thought poetry cannot be 
graceful in. Her vocation is to lead 
us among the fostered flowers and 
whispering groves of the beautiful 
land, not to go botanizing far up the 
cold heights, among the snow-growths, 
whose classification is caviare to the 
general, There let science climb with 
her savans. On rare occasions, in- 
deed, the poet may tellingly deal with 
the naked truths of nature, but it de- 
mands the inspiration of a Lysimachus 
and the glorious contours of a Phryne. 
Tennyson, in his In Memoriam, has 
touched with the rarest felicity on the 
most pregnant problems of natural 
divinity, without even rippling the 
smoothness of his verse; De Vere has 
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done the same, with excellent success, 
in his May Carols; but he tries too 
often not to fail oftener than we could 
wish. It must be owned an honorable 
failure ; not of strength, but of grace. 
His lines lift the weight they grapple 
with, but he does not interest us in the 
labor. At the risk of trespassing on 
time-honored critical demesnes, we 
differ with that tacit consensus docto- 
rum which suffers sonnets, and some 
other things, to be as abstract as the 
author pleases. 

Another effect of this over-philoso- 
phic temperament, while equally hurt- 
ful to his popularity, greatly endears 
him to the few. It is the pure and 
elevated tone of all he writes. In 
this quality he is eminent. Heis a 
mountaineer on the steeps of Parnas- 
sus, whose game by instinct never flies 
tothe plains. He lifis ordinary sub- 
jects into a seeming of unreality. 
Things seem to lose outline and glide 
away from the grasp; as clouds that 
have form enough when seen from 
the earth, are shapeless vapor to the 
aéronaut among them. So, again, the 
interest fails in comparison with a 
lower grade of thought. People will 
buy very indifferent sketches, but care 
very little for the most accurate bird’s- 
eye view. There is a singular charm in 
this unlabored, if not unconscious lofti- 
ness ; but the mass of readers weary, 
as they do of a lecture on astronomy, 
from over-tension of unused faculties. 
What is the difference to a reader 
whether an author passes beyond his 
reach by going apart into abstruseness 
or soaring away into idealism? 

We have shown before how the ver- 
sification suffers. Everywhere reason 
clogs the wings of rhyme. Our au- 
thor is for ever putting his Pegasus in 
harness to the car of some truth or 
other. A warm human sympathizer, 
a deep and poetical worshipper, a 
burning and noble protestant against 
the woes and wrongs of Ireland, with 
scholarship, reading, talent, every aus- 
picious omen, he has never fulfilled, 
and may never fulfil, the promise that 
is in him. His reason is ‘ur ever 
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making clear to his better angels of 
fancy and feeling the exact boundaries 
of just thought, which they may not 
overstep. It robs his philanthropy 
of human tenderness, his religion of 
ardor, his patriotism of enthusiasm. 
His is the calm, trained strength of 
perfect mental soundness ; the fiery 
contractile thrills, that make of the 
impassioned man a giant for one grand 
effort, he seems to do battle with and 
slay before they can grow into acts. 
What a combination of qualities goes 
to the making of a great poet! 

The poems now before us range 
tliemselves mainly into three grand 
classes—sonnets, religious poems, and 
lyrics, ete., on Ireland. There are some 
noteworthy exceptions, however—as, 
for example, the excellent poems on 
Shelley and Coleridge, whom he thor- 
oughly appreciates, the widely known 
stanzas called The olian Harp, and 
the splendid lines on Delphi—one of 
his very best efforts. But our pur- 
pose lies rather with the poet, as re- 
vealed through his works, than with 
the poems themselves. So we must 
leave a wide, unnoted margin of mis- 
cellaneous pieces, where any reader 
whom we may succeed in interesting 
in the beauties of our author may 
range unprejudiced by our expres- 
sions of opinion, and confine ourselves 
to our true subject—the poet himself, 
viewed successively in the three great 
pathways he has opened for himself. 
We only pause to advise our reader 
that we make no pretensions to gather- 
ing the harvest, but leave golden 
swathes behind instead of ordinary 
gleaning. 

Sonnets seem to require a peculiar 
talent. Almost all our best men have 
written them, and almost all badly, 
while the small newspaper and period- 
ical craft strand on them daily. Only 
our deepest and most refined thinkers 
have written really good ones, and to 
succeed in them at all, is to join a 
very limited coterie, where Shakes- 
peare and Milton have but few com- 
peers. When, then, we say that 
De Vere is the author of some of the 
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best we have in our literature, we 
justify high expectation. 

He is one of the most voluminous 
of sonnet writers. There are in these 
books between one hundred and fifty 
and two hundred. It seems to be his 
favorite outlet for those briefer, 
choicer reflections that lose their 
charm by being amplified for the vul- 
gar comprehension, 

As orient essences, diffuse 
On all the liberal airs of low Cashmere, 


Waft their rich faintness far to stolid hinds, 
To whom the rose is but a thorny weed ;” 


but which, after all, are the trifles that 
make up the inner life of a soul, and 
for whose waste, as our author himself 
says, 
“ Nature, trifled with, not loved, 
Will be at last avenged.”’ 


It may well be imagined that this is a 
path peculiarly adapted to our au- 
thor’s contemplative yet versatile mind. 
He is singu'arly fitted for this style 
of composition, which does not demand 
the least particle of that kind of 
spirit and impulsive animation in 
which he is wanting; and accord- 
ingly he has written a number of son- 
nets which will, we think, compare 
with the very best for eloquence and 
just thought. Walter Savage Landor 
—non sordidus auctor—deliberately 
pronounced the one on Sunrise the 
finest in the language. 

Two others, by which he is probably 
best known to American readers, ap- 
peared in the Atlantic Monthly, one 
written March, 1860, the other, June 
12, 1861, addressed to Charles Eliot 
Norton, the editor of the North Ameri- 
can Review. Both relate to the na- 
tional struggle, and indicate a some- 
what lively interest in our affairs, but 
otherwise are not remarkable. Much 
better than these we find the following. 
It is a good sample besides of the 
author’s general style: 

“Silence and sleep, and midnight’s softest gloom, 

Consoling friends of fast declining years, 

Benign assuagers of unfruitful tears, 

Soft-footed heralds of the wished-for tomb! 
Gio to your master, Death—the monarc) » hom 
Ye serve, whose majesty your grace endears ; 


And in the awful hollows of his ears 


Murmur, oh! ever murmur; ‘Come, O come [* 
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Virginal rites have I observed full long, 

And all observance worthy of a bride. 

Then wherefore, Death, dost thou to me this wrong, 
So long estranged to linger from my side? 

Am I not thine? Oh! breathe upon my eyes 

A gentle answer, Death, from thine elysian skies !” 

It is no easy thing to be publicly 
and yet gracefully sad. Do not we 
mentally associate an idea of weak- 
ness or effeminacy with melancholic 
writings? Yet here is—we feel it at 
once—the true sadness we all respect: 
the unaffected weariness which does 
not ery out its grief, but sighs because 
it suffers and is strong. 

It is not often that De Vere leaves 
the lofty pinnacles of thought or the 
pleasant hills of fancy for sterner 
fields, but here for once he swoops 
from his eyrie into the following scath- 
ing lines. They are the last of five 
very spirited sonnets on Colonization, 
each of which is worth quoting, did 
but our space permit : 

“England, magnanimous art thou in name 
Magnanimous in nature once thou wert ; 
But that which ofttimes lags behind desert, 

And crowns the dead, as oft survives it—fame. 

e whose hand a merchant’s pen makes tame, 
er of nameless scribe—can she whose heart 
imp or senate still is at the mart, 

nation’s toils, a nation’s honors claim ? 

y shield of old torn Pol: ind twice and thrice 
ked ; thy help z inly Ireland asks, 
Pointing tark rer from the crest 
Of western cliffs plagu att icken, from the West— 
Gray-haired though young. When he at is sucked 

from ice, 

Then shalla Firm discharge 


’ 


a nation’s task,” 


This speaks for itself. It sums up 
the faults of the English nation better 
in a dozen lines than a congress of 
vaporers about British tyranny or 
essayists on perfide Albion could do 
ir a month of mouthings. There is 
not a weak line or phrase in it, or one 
that is not auxiliary to the general 
effect intended. This, in short, is what 
we call masterly. 

There are a score of other sonnets 
that we would wish to quote in il- 
lustration of the refined thought and 
elegant delicacy of diction which 
characterize them all; but we are con- 
strained to content ourselves with one 
also noticed by Landor for its singular 
felicity and beauty. It is from his 
first book, page 268 : 

“Flowers I would bring, if flowers could make thee 

And ums the muse were dear to thee; 


(For loving these would make thee love the bearer.) 

But sweetest songs forget their melody, 

And loveliest flowers would but.conceal the wearer : 

A rose I marked, and might have plucked ; but she 

Blushed as she bent, imploring me to spare her, 

Nor spoil her beauty by such rivalry. 

Alas! and with what gifts shall I pursue thee, 

What offerings bring, what treasures lay before 
thee ; 

When earth with all her floral train doth woo thee, 

And all old poets and old songs adore thee ; 

And love to thee is naught; from passic one ate mood 

Secured by joy’s complacent plenitude ?” 


This poem is remarkable to us as 
containing one of the few recognitions 
we have ever seen of that beauty 
which rises above the province of 
passion, and strikes a dim awe into 
admiration. They are not many who 
can feel it, and few, indeed, who have 
expressed it. The same _ thought 
occurs in another passage referred to 
by Landor: 

“Men loved; but hope they deemed to be 
A sweet impossibility.” 
But we have a further reason for pre- 
ferring this to several equally fine. It 
is to note what may be another of De 
Vere’s unconscious adaptations. The 


well-known scholar, Henry of Hunting- 
ton, addressed to Queen Adelicia of 
Louvaine some lines which hinge upon 


the very same turn of thought. The 
real excellence of the verses emboldens 
us to subjoin a few of them, that the 
reader may observe the resemblance : 
** Anglorum regina, tuos, Adeliza, decores 
Ipsa referre parans Musa stupore riget. 
Quid diadema tibi, pulcherrima? quid tibi gemma ? 
Pallet gemma tibi, nec diadema nitet. 


Ornamenta cave; nec quicquam luminis inde 


Accipis; illa nitent lumine clara tuo 


We are not sure but the medieval 
poet, having no further idea beyond 
mere laudation, has rather the better 
of the complimenting. But then praise 
to a queen would be flattery to a 
subject. 

Without trying the rather dubious 
policy of attempting to prove our taste, 
we think that upon these sonnets alone 
we could rest De Vere’s claim to be 
a first-class sonnet writer. If it were 
not a received impossibility, we should 
be tempted to call him the equal in 
this respect of Shakespeare. Of course 
we admit the impossibility. 

Leaving the sonnets, we come to a 
far more interesting portion of the 
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works before us—the religious poems. 
As a Christian, our author is indeed 
admirable. He evinces not only a 
deep, strong, real, and realizing faith, 
but much fruitful thought over the 
mental details, so to speak, and a 
wonderful comprehension of the theory, 
theology, and mysteries of the church. 

More properly than religious poems, 
we should speak of poems on religion ; 
for the man’s whole life is a religious 
poem. Scarcely a scrap is not full of 
his deep Catholicity. Of verses speci- 
ally and professedly devotional, these 
volumes contain few, besides the May 
Carols, save some Pceems on Sacred 
Subjects, which we find below the au- 
thor’s average. Some of them carry 
abstractness to the verge of vagary. 
What color of pretence, for instance, 
has a man for printing (if he must 
write it), and deliberately inviting the 
public to read, a copy of verses on the 
Unity of Abstract Truth? We inter- 
nally know we are not Wordsworths, 
but it is very unpleasant to have it 
made so plain. In shrewd anticipa- 
tion of any mental queries, we utterly 
decline saying whether we have read 
the lines or not. We cannot determine 
which would be the more to our credit. 

But we pass by uniumbered beau- 
ties to reach our author’s best and most 
memorable work—May Carols. This 
is noble alike in design, tone, and exe- 
cution. The plan is simple—to pro- 
duce a series of poems in honor of the 
Blessed Virgin, graduating poetical 
expositions of her relations to faith 
according to the progress of her month 
of May. It is just thé topic for him, 
and the result is the most beautiful 
development of the entire subject that 
can be imagined. We have no words 
for the subtlety and success with which 
the individualities of Mary and Jesus 
are wrought out. The man who, with- 
out seeking adventitious aid by start- 
ling and shocking the habits of Chris- 
tian thought and Christian reverence, 
can so draw a portrait of the Saviour, 
has in this alone deserved the thanks 
of the ages as a_ standard-bearer 
on the march of the hosts of God. 
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These great delineations form the 
first and main function of the whole 
work, We cannot set forth his pur- 
pose more lucidly than in his own 
words, as we find them in the preface: 

“The wisdom of the church, which 
consecrates the fleeting seasons of time 
to the interests of eternity, has dedi- 
cated the month of May (the birth-day 
festival, as it were, of creation) to her 
who was ever destined in the divine 
counsels to become the Mother of her 
Creator. It belongs to her, of course, 
as she is the representative of the in- 
carnation, and its practical exponent 
toa world but too apt to forget what it 
professes to hold. The following poems, 
written in her honor, are an attempt 
to set forth, though but in mere out- 
line, each of them some of the great 
ideas or essential principles embod- 
ied in that all-embracing mystery. 
On a topic so comprehensive, converse 
statements, at one time illustrating the 
highest excelience compatible with 
mere creaturely existence, at another, 
the infinite distance between the chief 
of earthly creatures and the Creator, 
may seem, at first sight, and to some 
eyes, contradictory, although in reality 
mutually correlative. On an atten- 
tive perusal, however, that harmony 
which exists among the many portions 
of a single mastering truth can hardly 
fail to appear, and with it the scope 
and aim of this poem.” 

This certainly is aiming high. Not 
only does the poet include in his plan 
the moral delineation of her whom the 
church holds the highest type of creat- 
ed humanity; he scales the heavens 
themselves. But our author is no 
impious Enceladus crushed beneath his 
own presumption, but a Jacob wrestling 
with the angel of the Lord, and rising 
to the infinite sky in beatific visions. 
Perhaps we best realize the boldness 
of the enterprise when we think for 
how many centuries the praise of the 
Mother and Son has exhausted the 
thought and imagination of the great- 
est souls. He is a daring gleaner who 
follows the fathers of the church over 
their chosen fields) Yet the May 
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Carols are a sheaf from the same 
golden foison where Augustine and 
Aquinas and Chrysostom led the 
reapers. How fruitful must be the 
soil! 

We have never seen anything to 
compare with the picture of the Holy 
Child here presented, unless it be the 
picture of the Holy Mother. We can- 
not, in our allotted space, render all 
the admirable gradations and delicate 
shadings, but must cull with difficult 
choice one or two only. One of the 
first is the 

MATER CHRISTI. 

“Daily beneath his mother’s eyes 

Her lamb matured his lowliness : 


*Twas hers the lovely sacrifice 
With fillet and with flower to dress, 


Beside his little cross he knelt, 

With t.uman-heavenly lips he prayed; 
His wil within her will she felt, 

And yet his will her will obeyed. ... 


He willed to lack; he willed to bear ; 
He willed by suffering to be schooled ; 
He willed the chains of flesh to wear ; 
Yet from her arms the world he ruled, 
As tapers 'mid the noontide glow 
With merged yet separate radiance burn, 
With human taste and touch, even so, 
The things he knew he willed to learn, 
He sat beside the lowly door: 
His homeless eyes appeared to trace 
In evening skies remembered lore, 
And shadows of his Father’s face. 
One only knew him. She alone 
Who nightly to his cradle crept, 
And lying like the moonbeam prone 
Worshipped her Maker as he slept.” 


Whoever can read that without ad- 
miring it, is a clod: whoever can 
read it without having his whole idea 
of Christ’s childhood intensely vivified 
and expanded, must be a St. John or 
an angel. How beautiful, and, when 
we look at it, how bold is the epithet 
“homeless!” How exactly it em- 
bodies the longing of his spirit out of 
its human prison toward the freedom 
of the heavens! Yet how daringly 
true to imagine the omnipresent Deity 
homeless! Again, how acutely the 
last scene characterizes the tender 
timidity of Mary’s mother-love, and 
how natural and intensely human the 
conscious, sweet self-deception which 
brought her to worship when only 
the humanity slept, and she seemed 
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separated from her Son and alone 
with her Creator! But the simile of 
the taper is perhaps the best touch of 
all, as being the masterly expression 
of one of the most subtle and difficult 
conceptions of the human mind. It 
must divide the honors of comparison 
with the concluding lines of the 


MATER SALVATORIS, 


“O heart with his in just accord ! 
O soul his echo, tone for tone! 
O spirit that heard, and kept his word! 
O countenance moulded like his own ! 


Sehold, she seemed on earth to dwell; 
3ut, hid in light, alone she sat 

Beneath the throne ineffable, 
Chanting her clear magnificat. 


Fed from the boundless heart of God, 
The joy within her rose more high, 
And all her being overflowed, 
Until the awful hour was nigh, 


Then, then there crept her spirit o’er 
The shadow of that pain world-wide, 
Whereof her Son the substance bore ;— 


Him offering, half in him she died. 


Standing like that strange moon, whercon 
The mask of earth lies dim and dead, 
An orb of glory, shadow-strewn, 
Yet girdled with a luminous thread.” 


For originality, and perfect expres- 


sion of an idea by an image, we know 
of nothing better in all our range of 


poetry than those two similes. The 
last is especially wonderful for its re- 
conditeness. Who would ever think 
of an annular eclipse of the moon as 
an illustration of religion? And yet 
how marveliously well it does illus- 
trate! The first verse of the poem 
is very poor and strained in its rhythm, 
and the second not much better in its 
mysticism, which is rather adapted to 
the enthusiasm of the middle ages; 
but the end counterbalances all. 

Having thus digressed to the Bless- 
ed Virgin, we go on to note in how 
many lights these poems display her. 
The idea of her they present is, to an 
ordinary idea, as the flashing, many- 
faceted jewel to the rough gem of the 
mines. Here, for example, the whole 
poetry of motherhood is pressed into 
her service in a few dense lines : 


“QO Mother-Maid ! to none save thee 
Belongs in full a parent’s name: 
So faithful thy virginity, 
Thy motherhood so pure from blame! 
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All other parents, what are they ? 
Thy types. In them thou stood’st rehearsed 
(As they in bird, and bud, and spray). 
Thine Antitype? The Kternal First! 
Prime parent he, and next him thou! 
O’ershadowed by the Father’s might, 
Thy ‘fiat’ was thy bridal vow: 
Thine offering he, the ‘ Light of light.’ 


Her Son thou wert; her Son thou art, 

O Christ! Her substance fed thy growth, 
She shaped thee in her virgin heart, 

Thy Mother and thy Father both !” 


Let us pass on from this, without 
breaking the continuity, to 


CONSERVABAT IN CORDE, 


“ As every change of April sky 
Is imaged in a placid brook, 
Her meditative memory 
Mirrored his every de 


ed and look. 


As suns, through summer ether rolled, 
Mature each growth that spring has wrought 
So love’s strong day-star turned to gold 
Her harve * quiescent thought. 


sts of 


Ter soul was as a vase, and shone 
Translucent to an inner ray; 
Her Maker's finger wrote thereon 
A mystic Bible new each day. 
Deep heart ! In 

The Paracle 
And, sacramentet 
Bore witness of the thing 3 of God.” 


The last verse has a flaw rare in 
these volumns—a mixture of meta- 
phors. In the first two lines, “ heart ” 
is strongly personified, and clearly 
represents Mary herself. In the 
third, with no intimation whatever, 
and without a break in the construe- 
tion of the sentence, the same heart 
is become a place, and is indicated by 
“there.” We cannot imagine how 
the author, with his susceptible taste, 
read it over in the proof-sheets with- 
out feeling the jar of the phrases. 

So much for the loving side of 
Mary’s character. In depicting her 
suffering, the poet has even excelled 
this. The first broad stroke of his 
picture is 


all his seven-fold might, 


MATER DOLOROSA, 


She stood; she sank not. 
Adown the cross, the 
In agony ineffable 
She offered still his own to God, 


Slowly fell 
atoning blood. 


No pang of his her bosom spared, 
She felt in him its several power. 

But she in heart his priesthood shared : 
She offered sacrifice that hour. , 


Beautifully our author has 
the succeeding poem 


named 
also Mater 
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Dolorosa. The one is the agony of 
loss, the other the bitterness of be- 
reavement : 


“ From her he passed ; yet still with her 
The endless thought of him found rest ; 
A sad but sacred branch of myrrh 
For ever folded in her breast. 


A boreal winter void of light— 
So seemed her widowed days forlorn : 
She sle pt; but in her breast all night 
Her heart lay waking till the morn. 


Sad flowe rs on Calvary that grew; 

Sad fruits that ripened from the cross ; 
The: se were the only joy knew, 

Yet all ‘but these she counted loss, 


3 she 


lived through thee 
ry breath 


Love strong as de: th | ! She 
That mystic life ahos 
From life ’s low harpatring @ 

Drares out the sweetened 


norously 


of Deatk 


wtih 

Love stronger far than death or life ! 
Thy martyrdom was o’er at last 

Her eyelids drooped, and without strife 
To hi loved her spirit passed,’ 


im she 

For once we can leave the beauty 
of a poem to the unaided italies with 
a good grace. To expound the ex- 
quisiteness of these lines would be like 
botanically dissecting a lily. But 
there is a deeper underlying excellence 
that may perhaps not suggest itself so 
irresistibly—the marvellous intuitive 
delicacy of the whole conception em- 
bodied by this Only a truly 
profound religious feeling could thus 
happily have characterized the effect 
of such a sorrow on such a nature. 
A mere pietist would have painted a 
sanctified apathy; a merely smart 
writer would have imbued her with 
an eagerness for the end of earthly 
trouble; a man of talent would have 
made her resigned to death; the man 
of genius makes her resigned to life. 
Here is the effortless exactness of the 
true poet. 

Two more views, and we ean turn 
from this picture of the Blessed 
Virgin of the May Carols—one, her 
human and inferior relation to God; 
the other, her human and superior re- 
lation to ourselves. To the first point, 
perhaps the most explicit of the poems 
is the following, which, also, is a good 
example of the author's peculiar, sud- 
den manner of turning his broad 
philosophy into the channel of some 
forcible application : 


poem. 
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“ Not all thy purity, although 
The whitest moon that ever lit 
The peaks of Lebanonian snow 
Shone dusk and dim compared with it ; 


Not that great love of thine, whose beams 
Transcended in their virtuous heat 

Those suns which melt the ice-bound streams, 
And make earth’s pulses newly beat— 


It was not these that from the sky 

Drew cown to thee the Eternal Word: 
He looked on thy humility ; 

He knew thee, ‘ Mandmaid of thy Lord.’ 


Let no one claim with thee a part; 
Let no one, Mary, name thy name, 

While, aping God, upon his heart 
Pride sits, a demon robed in flame. 


Proud vices, die! Where sin has place, 
Be sin’s familiar, self-disgust, 

Proud virtues, doubly die; that grace 
At last may burgeon from your dust,” 


But the poem which of all most 
truly, tenderly, and perfectly develops 
the whole beautiful spiritual depend- 
ence of the true Catholic upon the 
Mother of his God, is the Mater 
Divine Gratiw, already published in 
Tae CatHoLtic Wortp for May, p. 
216. 

The beauty of this piece has »lready 
attracted wide attention. The wonder 


is that any Catholic could have passed 


it by. It is a theological treatise in 
itself. Could all the repositcries of di- 
vinity furnish a more complete refuta- 
tion of those cold and narrow organisms 
(we hesitate to call them hearts) whose 
breasts would seem to have room for 
just so much piety, of a prescribed 
quality and regulation pattern, and 
who insist that every one we love is 
a unit in the divisor which assigns to 
each his portion of that known and 
limited store, our affection? These 
people sincerely cannot see how one 
can love Mary too without loving God 
less. It is as if a tree could not strike 
another root without sapping its trunk. 
Perish this narrowness! How long 
before these strait-laced souls—the 
moral progeny of that unhappiest of 
men, Calvin—will learn to love God 
as well as believe in him ? 

There is something very difficult of 
analysis about the power of these 
poems. They have none of that dra- 
matic force which consists in skilfully 
selecting and emphasizing the striking 
adjuncts of the situation. De Vere’s 
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strength does not seem to tend toward 
the outward personality, but rather lies 
in the direction of the soul and its sen- 
sations. When we lay down the May 
Carols, we do not conceive a whit the 
more clearly how the Virgin Mary 
looked ; there is no impression to over- 
lie and mar our memories of the great 
painters’ pictures of her. But we 
sannot read aright without bearing 
away an expanded comprehension and 
near, real, vivid insight into her love, 
her pain, her humility, her deserving, 
her glory. We so enter in spirit into the 
scenes of her life as absolutely to lose 
sight of the surroundings. This kind 
of power may not be the most broadly 
effective, but we must admit that it 
reaches our admiration through our 
best faculties. Its secret lies in the 
fact that the author’s own ideas both 
of Christ and his Mother are so com- 
plete and exalted. At what advan- 
tage, for example, he stands over the 
author of Ecce Homo, who, it seems, 
would have us believe Christ in his 
childhood to have been a Hebrew boy, 
much like other Hebrew boys, till ill- 
explained causes metamorphosed a 
Galilean peasant youth into the most 
transcendent genius of history! With 
this cold casuistic theory compare De 
Vere’s picture of the mother lying 
worshipping by the moonlit cradle of 
her Son and God. He accepts in their 
entirety the received ideas of the church, 
neither varying nor wishing to vary one 
jot or tittle of the law, but lovingly 
investing it with all the developments 
of thought and all the decorations of 
fancy. No Catholic can help being 
struck by the singular doctrinal accura- 
ey which pervades without perturbing 
the whole of this work. The result is 
a portraiture of the incarnation and 
the Blessed Virgin, such as an author 
who could set all the ruggedness of 
Calvary before our eyes, and make 
every waving olive-leaf in Gethsemane 
musically mournful in our souls, could 
not hope to rival by ail the efforts of 
graphic genius. 

But scarcely less remarkable is the 
success in the other grand aim of the 
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May Carols—what he himself calls 
“an attempt at a Christian rendering 
of external nature.” His attempt has 
brought forth a series of purely de- 
scriptive pieces, interspersed at inter- 
vals, intended to present the symbol- 
ism which the aspect of May’s succes- 
sive phases might offer to the imagi- 
nation of faith. To cultivate Christi- 
anity in the shifting soil of fancy is of 
itself a bold endeavor; but when the 
method proposed is by picturing the 
delicate and evanescent shades of 
spring’s advance, the difficulty can be 
realized. 

How far the author succeeds in this 
most subtle undertaking of educing 
the symbolism of May, we must leave 
to country criticism for final adjudi- 
cation. We have our opinion; we 
can discover many sweet emblems ; 
but we cannot analyze or reason out 
our thoughts satisfactorily. We recog- 
nize portraits in the May-gallery, but 
are not familiar enough with nature's 
costumes to judge of the historical 
order. We can exult with the earth 
in the gladness of the season ; we are 
permeated in a measure, as are all, 
with the influences of the bluer skies, 
the softer breezes, the more confident 
advance of the flowers. But when it 
comes to reading the succession of the 
changing clouds, harmonizing the mel- 
ody of the gales, deciphering the hiero- 
glyphics that spring’s myriad fingers 
write in verdure on the woods and 
meadows, we feel that ours is but a 
city acquaintance with May. We have’ 
rested too well content with the beau- 
ty to think of its moral suggestiveness 
or significance. 

But this we do know, that the author 
has struck such a vein of descriptive 
felicity that, according to Dr. Holmes’s 
witty logic, he can afford to write no 
more clescription till he dies. There 
are touches of this here and there in 
other places, but nothing to promise 
such little gems of landscape as stud 
the May Carols. There is an acces- 
sion of naturalness and a flow of happy 
phrases as soon as he reaches one of 
these themes, that is like swimming 
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out of fresh water into salt. 
for instance, this : 


Take, 


“When April’s sudden sunset cold, 
Through boughs half-clothed with watery sheen, 
Strikes on the high, new-cowslipped wold, 
And bathes a world half gold, half green, 


Then shakes the illuminated air 
With din of birds; the vales far down 

Grow phosphorescent here and there ; 
Forth flash the turrets of the town ; 


Along the sky thin vapors scud, 

Bright zephyrs curl the choral main; 
The wild ebullience of the blood 

Rings joy-bells in the heart and brain. 
Yet in that music discords mix ; 

The unbalanced lights like meteors play ; 
And, tired of splendors that perplex, 

The dazzled spirit sighs for May.” 


It is a great disadvantage to these 
beautiful little poems to be thus taken 
from their frames, thereby losing their 
emblematic and retaining only their 
intrinsic beauty. But even so, there 
are two more which we fearlessly 
present on the merit of their own un- 
aided charms. Here is the first : 


“ Brow-bound with myrtle and with gold, 
Spring, sacred now from blasts and blights, 
Lifts in a firm, untrembling hold 
Her chalice of fulfilled delights. 
Confirmed around her queenly lip 
The smile late wavering, on she moves 


And seems through deepening tides to step 


Of steadier joys and larger loves. 


The stony ash itself relents 
Into the blue embrace of May, 
Sinking, like old impenitents, 
Heart-touched at last ; and far away 


The long wave yearns along the coast 

With sob suppressed, like that which thrills 
(While o’er the altar mounts the host) 

Some chapel on the Irish hills.” 


We scarcely know which to admire 
most, the precise, clear-cut elegance of 
the opening personification, the beauty 
of the third verse, or the melody (how 
the first line matches the sense!) and 
admirable comparison in the last one. 
Only, if the had ever waded 
among the waves of bloom of our west- 
ern prairies, he would have found a 
better expression than the awkward one 
of “deepening tides,” which is out of 
character with the rest. 

But the last one we give is the finest. 
We had put it in the first rank our- 
selves before finding that it had also 


poet 
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struck the fine ear of Mr. Landor. It 
is a Claude Lorraine done into verse : 


“ Pleasant the swarm about the bough, 
The meadow-whisper round the woods, 
And, for their coolness pleasant now, 
The murmur of the falling floods, 


Pleasant beneath the thorn to lie, 
And let a summer fancy loose ; 
To hear the cuckoo’s double cry, 
To make the noontide sloth’s excuse 
Panting, but pleased, the cattle stand 
Knee-deep in water-weed and sedge, 
And scarcely crop the greener band 
Of osiers round the river’s edge. 
Put hark! far off the south wind sweeps 
The golden-foliaged groves among, 
Renewed or lulled, with rests and leaps— 
Ah! how it makes the spirit long 
To drop its earthly weight, and. drift, 
Like yon white cloud, on pinions free 
Jeyond that mountain’s purple rift, 
And o’er that scintillating sea !’’ 


We do not think we can say any- 
thing that will add to this. 

There are two very noticeable faults 
of detail in the May Carols. One is the 
great occasional looseness of rhyme. 
We are no lover even of the so-call- 
ed rhymes to the eye—words end- 
ing, but not pronounced alike—but 


when there is no similarity of sound 


at all, we emphatically demur. Here 
are some, taken at random, of the num- 
berless false rhymes which disfig- 
ure these poems: “ Hills—swells ;” 
“ hetght—infinite ;” “ best—least ”’ 
(these last two in one short piece of 
sixteen lines); “ buds—multitudes ;” 
“ repose—coos ;” “ flower—more ;” 
“niercee—universe,’ ete. Now such 
as these are utterly indefensible. The 
different sounds of the same vowel 
are as different among themselves as 
from any other sounds, and there is no 
sense in taking advantage of the ,acci- 
dent that they are represented by the 
letter to cheat the ear and 

id the poverty of the alphabet. 

a man who labored for words, 
we could condone a roughness here 
and there; but in a writer of De 
Vere’s fluency there is no excuse for 
such gross carelessness. 

We observe also at intervals a kind 
of baldness of expression—a rugged- 
ness and disregard of beauty in utter- 
ing ideas—that is unpleasant. We 


same 
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think, with a learned friend who first 
drew our attention to it, that this comes 
of the author's anxiety and determina- 
tion to be clear. The lines seem like 
men trained down to fighting-weight— 
allstrength and no contour. No doubt 
the high and difficult ideas to be ren- 
dered (for it is never seen in the de- 
scriptive interludes) constitute ample 
cause for this fault; but yet, in notic- 
ing the whole, we are constrained to 
note it as a blemish. 

It remains to speak of the author’s 
poems on Ireland. Here it is evident 
that he feels warmly as the chief or- 
ganizer himself; and yet ‘nothing can 
be further from to-day’s Fenianism 
than the tone of his writings. Irish 
they are to the core—as animated as 
the best in proclaiming the wrongs of 
Jreland and the misrule of the in- 
vaders—but from the same premises 
somehow he seems to draw a different 
conclusion. This is to our author one 
of those near and dear subjects which 
are elements in a man’s inner life: he 
has published another volume * upon 
it, and a large portion of his poems 
turn onit. Most of the best among his 
single poems—The Irish Celt to the 
Trish Norman, the Ode to Ireland, 
the beautiful Year of Sorrow, and 
others—are either too long or too close- 
woven for quotation. Another able 
one is The Sisters, which is full of 
beautiful thoughts, independent of the 
Trish bearing. 

But the most prominent and elaborate 
of these poems is Inisfail, or Ireland in 
the Olden Time—a chronological series 
of odes, songs, and all manner of’ re- 
marks in rhyme, illustrative of Ire- 
land’s history and the feeling of her 
people, through the various epochs of 
her national and denationalized life. 
There is more historical research, more 
talent, and more time buried to waste 
in this poem, than would make ter 
ordinary shallow reputations. The 
author shows a thorough and a vitalized 
knowledge of Irish history, and he 
penetrates well and nobly the succes- 


* English Misrule and Irish Misdeeds. London, 1848. 
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sions of popular sentiment ; nay, he 
has done a more difficult thing still— 
he has caught much of the spirit of 
bardic verse. Only our very decided 
and deliberate opinion is, that the 
spirit of bardic verse is extremely like 
the gorilla—very hard to catch, and 
not particularly beautiful when caught. 
We have read, we are fairly sure, the 
better part of the English-Irish poetry 
that has attained any note—that class 
of which Clarence Mangan stands at 
the head, and are very much grieved 
and dissatisfied with it. Wherever 
the Gaelic ode-form is adopted, or the 
Gaelic symbolism—the Roisin Dhu, 
Silk of the Kine, ete-——we cannot help 
wishing it absent. Whatever has 
pleased us in poems of this sort would 
have pleased as well or better in an- 
other guise ; whatever has fatigued or 
offended, has generally done so on 
account of its Gaelic form. From 
weary experience, we have reached the 
firm conclusion that the Gaelic style is 
peculiarly adapted to the Erse tongue, 
and we earnestly hope that future 
twangings of the harp that hung in 
Tara’s halls may be either in the afore- 
said dialect, or else, like Moore’s Lrish 
Melodies (and does any one wish for 
anything more nobly Irish ?), conso- 
nant in style with the spirit of the 
language they are writien in. The 
best talent devoted to grafting Gaelic 
blossoms on English stems has only 
served to show them essentially uncon- 
genial. Every attempt of this kind 
reads like a translation from Erse 
into English, and, like all translations, 
hints in every turn of the superiority 
of the original. And, speaking disin- 
terestedly (we are, as it happens, 
neither Gael nor Sassenach), we 
scarcely think any translator likely to 
swim in waters where Clarence Man- 
gan barely floated. 

Thus we admire much of Inisfail for 
the wonderful adaptiveness which re- 
vivifies for us the dead feelings of dead 
generations, while at the same time we 
cannot thoroughly like nor enjoy it. 
There is great artistic taste throughout, 
but the poetical merit, as indeed might 
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be expected, appears to us to be greatest 
in the delineations from the fourteenth 
to the seventeenth century—neither too 
far nor too near in point of time. The 
outlawry times elicit some fine lines ; 
in fact, violation of law seems always 
to bring our author out at his best. 
Of the earlier poems, perhaps the best 
are The Malison and The Faithful Nor- 
man. ‘These are of the first, or pure 
Irish period. The next, or Irish- 
Norman epoch, is full of the best and 
the worst of our author’s verse. Of The 
ard Ethell we have spoken before. 
The Bier that Conquered is a striking 
poem, as are also the quaint, rambling, 
suggestive lines called The Wedding 
of the Clans. Amid several long, 
fierce, and highly Gaelic exultations 
over battles, chiefs, and things in 
general, we find a noble poem, The 
Bishop of Ross, which we really re- 
gret we cannot quote here. Just 
before it, however, is one of the best, 

which we may have space for : 
KING CHARLEs’s “ GRACES.” 

A.D. 1626, 


* Thus babble the strong ones, ‘ The chain is slack 


ened! 
Ye can turn half round on your sides to sleep! 
With the thunderbolt still your isle is blackened, 
But it hurls no bolt upon tower or steep. 
We are slaves in name ! old laws proscribe you ; 
But the king is kindly, the queen is fair, 
They are knaves or fools who would gvuad or bribe 
you 
A legal freedom to claim, 


Beware !’ 


II, 


‘““We answer thus: Our country’s honor 
To us is dear as our country’s life! 
That stigma the bad law casts upon her 
Is the brand on the fame of a blameless wife. 
Once more we answer: From honor never 
Can safety long time be found apart ; 
The bondsman that vows not his bond to sever, 
Is a slave by right, and a slave in heart !” 


s 
Thtre is the true ring about this— 


strength and spirit both. Close by 
it is another—the only one of the odes 
we like—The Suppression of the Faith 
in Ulster, which is of the same cali- 
bre. 

The last book (there are three) is 
full of beauty as the style grows mod- 
ern. But we have cited so much that 
is beautiful, that we prefer quoting one 
of the few but forcible instances where 
our most Christian poet gives vent to 
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sar- 


his very considerable powers of 
casm : 
GOOD-HEARTED, 


‘ The young lord betrayed an orphan maid— 

‘he 3 lord soft-natured and easy 
The man was ‘ good-hearted,’ the ne ighbor ws said ; 
Flung meat to his dogs; to the poor flung bread, 
His father stood laughing when Drogheda bled ; 

He hated a conscience queasy ! 

Il. 

“ A widow met him, dark trees o’erhead, 

Her child and the man just parted— 
When home she walked her knife it was red; 
Swiftly she walked, and muttered, and said, 
‘The blood rushed fast from a fount full-fed ! 

Ay, the young lord was right “ good-hearted |” * 

Il. 

“* When morning wan its first beam shed, 

It fell on a corpse yet wanner ; 
The great-hearted dogs the young lord had fed 
Watched, one at the feet and one at the head— 
But their mouths with a blood-pool hard by were red ; 

They loved—in the young lord’s manner.” 


There is something about the fierce 
bitterness here that strongly reminds 
one of Tennyson’s poem of The Sisters, 
with its weird line— 


“Oh! the Earl was fair to see!” 


From several of very nearly the 
same purport, we select the following, 
influenced to choose it, as we own, by 
the wonderful flow of its measure, as 
well as its truly Irish beauty. There 
is a kind of peculiar richness of dic- 
tion that no other nation on earth ever 
attains. Every reader of ‘Tom Moore 
will know what we mean, and recog- 
nize a kindred spirit in 


SEMPER EADEM, 
“The moon, freshly risen from the bosom of ocean, 
Hangs o’er it suspended, all mournful yet bright ; 
And a yellow sea-circle with yearning emotion 
Swells up as to meet it, and clings to its light. 
The orb, unabiding, grows whiter, mounts higher ; 
The pathos of darkness descends on the brine— 
O Erin! the North drew its light from thy pyre; 
Thy light woke the nations ; the embers were thine. 


It. 


“Tis sunrise! 
reddened, 
The billows grow lustrous so lately forlorn ; 
From the orient with vapors long darkened and 
deadened, 
Thetr umpe ts of Godhead are pealing the morn: 
He rises, the sun, in his might reascending ; 
Like an altar be neath him lies blazing the sea! 
O Erin! who proved thee returns to thee, 
The future and past in one garland for thee ! 


The mountains flash forth, and, new- 


cee 


” 


But what we regard as really the 
finest poem in Inisfail is an apparent, 
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perhaps a real, exception to our rule 
above stated, that whatever of this 
poetry pleases us would please as well 
if divested of its Gaelic form. The 
charm of this lies in its being so essen- 
tially Irish in conception. It is just 
such an original, bold, wild inspiration 
as no other body than an Irish clan 
could without incongruity be made to 
feel. There is more intense Jrishness 
(what other word will express it?) in it 
than in all the poems—ay, and half 
the poets—of this century. We give 
it with the author’s own explanation 
prefixed : 
THE PHANTOM FUNERAL, 


** James Fitz-Garret, son of the great Earl of Des- 
mond, had been sent to England, when a child, as a 
hostage, and was for seventeen years kept a prisoner 
in the Tower, and educated in the Queen’s religion. 
James Fitz-Thomas, the ‘Sugane Earl,’ having 
meantime assumed the title and prerogatives of Earl 
of Desmond, the Queen sent ber captive to Ireland, 
attended by persons devoted to her, and provided 
with a conditional patent for his restoration . . 
As the young earl walked to church, it was with dif. 
ficulty that a guard of English soldiers could keep a 
path open for him. From street and window and 
housetop every Voice urged him to fidelity to his an- 
cestral faith. The youth, who did not even under- 
stand the language in which he was adjured, went on 
to the Queen’s church, as it was called; and with 
loud cries his clan rushed away and abandoned his 
standard for ever. Shortly afterward he returned to 
England, where, within a few months, he died. 


Strew the bed and strew the bier 
(Who rests upon it was never man) 

With all that a little child holds dear, 
With violets blue and violets wan. 


Strew the bed and strew the bier 

With the berries that redden thy shores, Corann ; 
His lip was the berry, his skin was clear 

As the waxen blossom—he ne’er was man. 


Far off he sleeps, yet we mourn him here ; 
Their tale was a falsehood; he ne’er was man! 
*Tis a phantom funeral! Strew the bier 
With white lilies brushed by the floating swan. 


They lie who say that the false queen caught him 
A child asleep on the mountains wide ; 

A captive reared him, a strange faith taught him ;— 
*Twas for no strange faith that his father died ! 


They lie who say that the child returned 
A man unmanned to his towers of pride; 

That his people with curses the false Earl spurned : 
Woe, woe, Kilmallock! they lie, and lied! 


The clan was wroth at an ill report, 
But now the thunder-cloud melts in tears, 
The chik 1 that was motherless played. 
sport.’ 
A child must sport in his childish years ! 


“ Pwas 


Ululah! Ululah! Low, sing low! 

The women of Desmond loved well that child! 
Our lamb was lost in the winter snow; 

Long years we sought him in wood and wild. 


How many a babe of Fitzgerald's blood 
In hut was fostered though born in hall ! 
The old stock burgeoned the fair new bud, 
The old land welcomed them, each and all! 
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Glynn weeps to-day by the Shannon’s tide, 
And Shanid and she that frowns o’er Deal; 
There is woe by the Laune and the Carra’s side, 
And where the knight dwells by the woody Feale. 


In Dingle and Beara they chant his dirge: 
Far off he faded—our child—sing low ! 
We have made him a bed by the ocean’s surge, 
We have made him a bier on the mountain’s brow. 


The clan was bereft ! the old walls they left ; 
With cries they rushed to the mountains drear. 

But now great sorrow their heart has cleft ;— 
See, one by one they are drawing near ! 


Ululah! Ululah! Low, sing low! 
The flakes fall fast on the little bier ;— 

The yew-branch and eagle-plume over them throw ! 
The last of the Desmond chiefs lies here.” 


We close, far from completing our 
sketch of the poet. We have not ex- 
hausted the volumes before us, and 
they do not exhaust their author. De 
Vere has written several other books, 
mostly of early date—from 1843 to 
1850—which one must read to know 
him entirely. But we are very sure 
that those who will read the books 
from which we have drawn our illus- 
trations will read all. There are few 
authors who grow so upon the reader. 
Somehow the force and beauty of the 
thoughts do not impress at first. 
We think the rationale of the process 
is that we mostly begin by reading 
three parts of sound to one of sense. 
After the melody comes the harmony ; 
gradualiy, on after-reading, the glitter 
of the words ceases to dazzle, and 
then, if ever, we commune mind to 
mind with theauthor. This is asrare 


with modern readers as a hand-to-hand 
bayonet fight in modern battles. Now 
Aubrey de Vere writes a great deal 
of thought so very quietly, that we 
miss the cackling which even talent 
nowadays is apt to indulge in on lay- 
ing any supposed golden eggs of wis- 
dom. Hence we have some singular 
opinions about him. One finds him 
cold and impassible; another votes 
him a sort of gentlemanly Fenian vis- 
ionary, while a third devotes a column 
of one of our best hypercritical pe- 
riodicals to viewing him as a mere 
love-poet. These are all windfall 
opinions, which had been better’ rip- 
ening on the tree. The grace, the 
rhythm, and, above all, the stern as- 
cendency of truthful exactness over in- 
accurate felicities of expression, strike 
one constantly more and more. We 
have ourselves passed through these 
phases of opinion, besides several 
others ; but every day fortifies our 
final conviction. It is, that Aubrey 
de Vere is one of those true poets 
whom the few love well; who will 
always have admirers, never popular- 
ity; and who must wait for his full 
fame until that distant -but coming 
day when blind, deep movements of 
unity shall thrill the sects of Christen- 
dom, and bigotry no longer veil from 
the gifted and appreciative the merits 
of the first Catholic poet of to-day. 
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From The Lamp. 


UNCONVICTED; OR, OLD THORNELEY’S HEIRS. 


CHAPTER X. 
UNCONVICTED! 


Up to the time when James Ball en- 
tered the witness-box, the whole case 
had been dead against the prisoner. 
Even the grave doubts which the 
cross-examination raised about the 
housekeeper’s veracity had passed un- 
substantiated by any further evidence 
or proof; and the cook’s story of the 
footstep on the stairs died out of all reck- 
oning in the modicum of balance left in 
favor of the accused man when Davis, 
the chemist, had closed his evidence. 
But when his luckless assistant got 
down, after making such astounding 
admissions, we breathed again, and 
hopes that had been trampled under 
foot rose once more with renewed 
buoyancy. The rigid face of Ser- 
jeant Donaldson relaxed into anxious 
gravity, and the frank, genial counten- 
ance of Mr. Forster—Hugh Ather- 
ton's contemporary, and at whose side 
he had fought many a legal battle— 
shook off its cloud as he sat down 
and conferred with his senior col- 
league ; whilst I heard a deep sigh 
of relief burst from Merrivate as he 
muttered, “ Thank God, we have got 
over that rock!” 

Then Donaldson rose. I think I 
hear and see him still, that grey-head- 
ed serjeant, with his rugged Scotch 
features lighted up by all the earnest- 
ness of his will, all the acute intelli- 
gence of his mind, as he turned to the 
jury, and in a voice tremulous with 
emotion, though it failed not to set 
forth the firmness of his purpose, and 
the honest conviction of his soul, open- 
ed his defence of Hugh Atherton. 


“ Though standing at this bar,” said 
Serjeant Donaldson, “with a heavy 
cloud of accusation overshadowing 
his hitherto stainless name, though 
branded by public opinion with the 
foul epithet of murderer, I can still 
all Mr. Atherton ‘my friend’ with- 
out a flush of shame; I can yet take 
him by the hand and feel proud to 
hail him brother by profession, com- 
panion in the same vocation. If,’ 
said the serjeant, raising his voice 
and looking boldly around him, “the 
last witness had never been placed 
before you and made the remarkable 
revelation which you have all heard, 
I would still indorse what I have 
just said, and assert to you, my lords 
and gentlemen of the jury, my deep 
and heartfelt conviction of the inno- 
cence of the prisoner. But I have 
other and better grounds upon which 
to plead before you to-day—the only 
grounds upon which you can legally 
and conscientiously find a verdict.” 

He then proceeded to review the 
evidence, pulling it to pieces, and cut- 
ting right and left into every deposi- 
tion, showing up the flaws, attacking 
sans ménagement the character and 
veracity of the witnesses, dealing 
blows with no gentle hand on every 
side, and evidently lashing “ his learn- 
ed friend the Solicitor-General” into 
a state of suppressed fury ; the whole 
drift and gist of his argument going 
to prove that, unless the fact of the 
prisoner’s visit to the chemist’s shop 
in Vere street did, to the minds of 
the jury, involve as a necessary conse- 
quence his purchasing the paper of 
strychnine, that’ also being satisfac 
torily established by conclusive ov- 
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idence, no verdict against the prisoner 
could be found. On the other hand, 
the last witness has positively declar- 
ed that the strychnine had been pur- 
chased under false pretences by a fe- 
male, and that on the following day 
hush-money had been sent to and re- 
ceived by James Ball not to identify 
that woman who bought the poison. 
Further, he should presently call a 
witness who would corroborate all 
that had been disclosed by James Ball 
—one whom he, Ball, had evidently 
considered as effectually silenced ; one 
who, though but a boy, had given a 
very steady, consistent, and lucid ac- 
count of what had transpired on the 
evening of the 23d and on the follow- 
ing day. After commenting further 
upon this, and touching pointedly upon 
the curious coincidence of my rencon- 
tre with the woman in Vere street 
and the visit of the woman to the 
chemist’s shop, he wound up his ad- 
dress: “ There has been question to- 
day, gentlemen, of one whose name 
should never have been dragged be- 
fore your notice, but who, in her 
agonized wish of doing her feeble 
part in clearing him, her betrothed 
husband, from the foul charge laid 
on him, has besought us, who are en- 
gaged in his defence, not to spare her, 
not to deprive her of taking her share 
in the testimony we shall bring for- 
ward in his favor. Gentlemen, this 
noble-minded girl, Miss Ada Leslie, 
will tell ydu in what terms the prison- 
er at the bar used to speak of his de- 
ceased uncle—the only guardian and 
father whom he ever remembers—in 
that intimate communion which exists 
between a man and the woman whom 
he is going to make part of himself. 
I need add no more: Providence has 
shaken from under your feet the only 
ground upon which you could con- 
demn Mr. Atherton; Providence has, 
to my mind, pointed out the road 
along which further inquiries into this 
most heinous and wicked murder can 
be pursued. The same almighty and 
just God will enlighten your under- 
standings and bring your minds to a 


righteous conclusion upon the case 
before you. But, gentlemen, although, 
as I said at first starting, we have bet 
ter grounds than those of private con- 
viction upon which to urge the prison. 
er’s innocence—viz., those of proof 
and evidence—still I cannot but think 
you all feel with me that, as you look 
at him standing there, as you remem- 
ber the tones of his voice, so familiar 
to us in this court, urging upon us the 
arguments of a powerful mind, thor- 
oughly healthy in its moral tone, 
and the pleadings dictated by a heart 
whose impulses were intrinsically gen- 
erous and humane, whose guileless 
soul—and I crave his pardon for ut- 
tering these words in his presence— 
shone out of his honest eyes, and whose 
blameless life was openly known to all 
and clear as the noonday—I think, if 
the evidence had been other than it 
was, or than that which you are going 
to hear will be, you would still be ready 
to exclaim, ‘ That man cannot be guilty 
of the crime imputed to him; who is 
innocent if he is proved guilty?” 

I had no idea that Ada would be in 
court, far less give evidence ; and I 
concluded she had not mentioned it to 
me lest I should object or be distress- 
ed on her account. The sensation 
was tremendous in court when she en- 
tered the witness-box, accompanied by 
her mother. The latter’s agitation, 
whether affected or real, seemed very 
great, and the frequent application of 
her handkerchief to her eyes betrayed 
she was crying. How Ada had got 
her there at all was a wonder; how 
she remained silent when there, was a 
greater marvel. Can I ever forget 
her as she stood there, that tail slender 
girl, with her pale colorless face of 
valm and high resolve, the dark sha- 
dows beneath those eyes that looked as 
if now they never slept, but with the 
steadfast light of deep, devoted affec- 
tion shining in them as they fell upon 
Hugh; her whole figure quivering 
with emotion, and her clasped hands 
leaning upon the table before her ? One 
look at Hugh, and then she returned 
to the Lord Chief-Justice. Isaw the 
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undisguised rush of sympathy and of 
interest flash across his countenance 
as his gaze met hers; and he leaned 
towards her With the courteous atten- 
tion of the innate gentleman that he 
was. 

“ My lord,” she began, in tones that 
at first were scarcely audible, though 
peculiarly sweet, but which rose and 
deepened as she went on, “I have 
come here because there is something 
I wish to say to you, although I know 
you think Ae is mnocent; but still I 
had best say it. For many months 


past I have known every thought of 


his heart; there has been no secret 
kept back from me. My lord, he 
loved that poor murdered man very 
tenderly, even as he would have loved 
his father had he lived, and he never 
spoke of him but with kindness and 
affection. It was only on the very 
day ¢¢ happened that he was talking 
with me of the future. We were to 
have been man and wife—oh, I trust in 
God we shall still be!—and that day 
he, my Hugh, said how he was looking 
forward to the time when we should 
have a home of our own, and he could 
win his uncle away sometimes from his 
solitary life, and make him come to 
us. Do you think,” she said, turning 
with passionate suddenness to the jury, 
—“do you think he could say that to 
me, and an hour afterwards kill the 
old man? do you think that of him 
who never bore an unkindly thought 
even to a dumb animal ?”’ 

Aud then her womanly timidity 
seemed to come back, or physical ex- 
citement overpower her; and when 
Mr. Frost, a young and rather con- 
ceited-looking man, rose with a view 
doubtless to cross-question her, the 
Solicitor-General waved him back, for 
she had sunk on the chair placed for 
her. 

Then I heard, and hearing it my 
heart seemed like to break, a heavy 
groan burst from the prisoner's lips— 
the first sign of deep emotion that had 
escaped him during those long weary 
hours of suffering and suspense ; and 
1 saw him stretch out his arms toward 
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her with a wild movement of unutter- 
able love. Thank God, she neither 
saw nor heard! Merrivale hastened 
to her, and with her mother led her 
out of the court. 

Jacob Mullins was then called by 
Serjeant Donaldson. 

He said: “I am sixteen years of 
age, and have lived two years with 
Mr. Davis, chemist in Vere street, as 
errand-boy. I take the medicines 
home when made up, and make my- 
self generally useful in the shop. I 
never serve over the counter. I clean 
the pestles, mortars, and all vessels 
used, but I never serve out medicines. 
I quite well remember the evening of 
the 23d. I was sitting at the far end 
of the shop behind the counter, polish- 
ing a brass mortar. I could see who 
came into the shop, because where I 
sat was opposite the flap of the count- 
er, and I looked through each time any 
one came in. I wasn’t very busy that 
evening. I remember a tall gentle- 
man coming in and asking for some 
spirits of camphor. Master served 
him; Mr. Ball was in the shop. I sup- 
pose it was about eight o’clock or there- 
abouts. I never take much count of 
time, except when I have to hurry. 
He didn’t buy anything else. I am 
quite sure of it; I could swear it. I 
was listening all the time. He was a 
very tall gentleman. I think it was 
the prisoner at the bar; he was like 
him, but he had his hat on.” 

Baron Watson: “ Let the prisoner 
put on a hat.” 

Witness : “ Yes, that is the gentle- 
man. I could swear it is the same.” 

Serjeant Donaldson: “ What hap- 
pened next ?” 

Witness: “ A few minutes after the 
gentleman went out, a lady came in. 
I did not see her face. She had ona 
thick veil. She asked for a grain of 
strychnine. My master was out of the 
shop. Mr. Ball said to her, ‘ That’s poi- 
son ; I daren’t give it you.’ ‘Oh, says 
she, ‘it's all right. It’s for my husband 
to try ona dog. He’s a doctor” ‘A 
doctor ’ says Mr. Ball; ‘ where does 
he live?” ‘Just round the corner— 
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Mr. Grainger, at the top of. Vere 
street. ‘All right, says Mr. Ball; 
and goes to the drawer where the 
poisons are kept, and unlocks it, and I 
see him weigh it out and put it up. 
‘ How much ?’ says she. ‘ A shilling,’ 
says he ; ‘ and I shall come round pre- 
sently and see if it’s all right.’ * Very 
well,’ says she; ‘come now if you 
like.’ ‘ No, by-and-by,’ says Mr. Ball, 
‘when the master’s back” On that 
she went out. I couldn't swear to her, 
nor to what she wore. I never no- 
tices ladies’ togs. She had a veil on— 
that’s all I know. I went home soon 
after nine that evening. Mr. Ball 
sleeps in the house. The next day 
we heard that old Mr. Thorneley of 
Wimpole street had been poisoned by 
strychnine; and then, that the poison 
had been bought atour shop. Every- 
body was talking of it who came in. 
I went up to Mr. Ball when we were 
alone in the shop at dinner-time, and 
says I, ‘It’s along of that strychnine 
that was bought last night here, I 
guess, as the murder’s been done.’ 
‘ Hold your confounded tongue,’ says 
he, ‘or we shall get into a precious 
mess. He jaws awful at me sotne- 
times, and I'm afraid of him; so I 
said no more and kept aloof from him, 
for he looked terrible black all the 
afternoon. At five o’clock the post- 
man brought in a letter for Mr. Ball. 
He was in the parlor having his tea. [ 
called out there was a letter for him, 
and he came into the shop. I saw him 
open the letter and take out a bank- 
note. ‘My eyes! says I, ‘ you’re in 
luck to-day, Mr. Ball.’ He was read- 
ing the letter. With that, he turned 
on me as fierce and red as a turkey- 
eock. ‘You young viper, says he, 
‘if you go blabbing about my affairs 
Pll get you discharged as sure as I 
am standing here! I thought he’d 
have killed me. Why havent I told 
this before? Because nobody’s asked, 
and because I have been frightened of 
him. He’s given me money several 
times lately, and mother’s been ill, 
and—” (Here the witness broke down 
and began to cry.) It was no use the 
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gentleman (the Solicitor-General, who 
was cross-questioning him) trying to 
bully him. He’d told the truth; it 
was true as gospel. He'd take his 
oath any day. He could and did 
swear to it all. Nobody had given 
him a farthing except Mr. Ball. He'd 
only told this to a gentleman a few 
days back who had spoken to him and 
then served a paper on him to appear 
to-day. The gentleman had told 
him afterwards he was a detective 
officer. 

This was the pith of what Jacob 
Mullins deposed. In vain did the 
Solicitor-General try to badger and 
browbeat him ; he stuck like a limpet 
to the same story. Confronted -with 
James Ball, only the same results pro- 
duced. Serjeant Donaldson, at Mer- 
rivale’s whisnered instigation, tried to 
bring out of them both a clearer iden- 
tification of the person who had bought 
the strychnine, but in vain. Only 
Mullins, in reply toa query as to whe- 
ther she spoke like a foreigner, said he 
couldn't just exactly tell, but she did 
seem to talk rather funny. Confronted 
at the prisoner’s request with Mrs. 
Haag, became confused, and said he 
didn’t think it was the lady; it might 
be and it mightn't; was sure he never 
could point her out for certain. But 
although the person who did buy the 
strychnine had not been identified, the 
fact that Hugh Atherton did not buy 
it was satisfactorily proved, and that 
was matter for the deepest thankful- 
ness. 

The two detective officers Keene 
and Jones were next examined. To 
what is already known the following 
was added: Ten years ago a man of 
the name of Bradley had been convict- 
ed at the Old Bailey of burglary at 
Mr. Thorneley’s house in the City, 
and sentenced to fourteen years’ penal 
servitude. Inspector Keene had been 
employed in the case, and had been 
helped principally by anonymous let- 
ters, giving information which had led 
to the detection of the burglar. Brad- 
ley on being captured had hinted that 
he knew to whom he was indebted for 
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his apprehension. Thinking to ferret 
out some accomplice, Inspector Keene 
had shown him one of the anonymous 
communications received, and he had 
immediately identified the handwriting 
as his wife’s. He then confided to 
Inspector Keene that she was a for- 
eigner, a Belgian by birth; that he 
had married her at Plymouth, and sep- 
arated from her two years after ; that 
she was in domestic service—but 
where and in what capacity he would 
not divulge. Either fear of or affec- 
tion for her seemed to be greatly in- 
fluencing his mind. This same Brad- 
ley had made his escape from the pe- 
nal settlement in Australia during the 
spring of the present year, and had 
been seen and recognized by Detective 
Jones in a small public-house in Blue- 
Anchor Lane, known as one of the 
worst haunts of bad characters in the 
metropolis. But unable with safety to 
take him into custody on the night in 


question, the police had lost sight of 


him since, up to the present time. 
Putting two and two together, Inspec- 
tor Keene had last week travelled 
down to Plymouth, searched the paro- 
chial registers, found and obtained the 
certified copy of marriage between 
Robert Bradley and Maria Haag 
which Serjeant Donaldson had hand- 
ed in to theirlordships. Further, De- 
tective Jones stated, as a corroboration 
of what I had already related in my 
evidence, that this Bradley, or O’Brian, 
as he now called himself, was in close 
communication with a man of the name 
of De Vos, alias Sullivan, who again 
Was in communication with Mr. Lister 
Wilmot; this same De Vos, or Sulli- 
van, having formerly been in prison 
for embezzlement, and was now under 
suspicion of uttering false coin. The 
full relation of the conversation be- 
tween De Vos and O’Brian on the 
night of our visit to “ Noah’s Ark” was 
not without its effect upon judges and 
jury. 

Both the Chief-Justice and Baron 
Watson put repeated questions to 
Jones ; and the Solicitor-General quite 
surpassed himself in his endeavors 


to browbeat both him and Inspector 
Keene. All to no purpose. Nor 
could that learned gentleman in his 
final address, after the case for the de- 
fence was closed, at that supreme mo- 
ment which English law gives to the 
prosecutor to the crushing of all hopes 
raised by the evidence and appeal of 
the prisoner—not thea could he re- 
move the impression made on all 
minds that a mystery hitherto unpen- 
etrated lay beneath the last evidence 
adduced. 

The Lord Chief-Justice summed up. 
He said that, to convict a man of mur- 
der by poison, evidence must be ad- 
duced to prove that the poison was 
administered by the person accused ; 
that the points of the case before them 
were these: The murdered gentleman, 
Mr. Thorneley, had on the evening of 
the 23d of October last received a 
visit from his two nephews, Mr. Lister 
Wilmot, and Mr. Philip Hugh Ather- 
ton, the prisoner at the bar; that a 
dispute had occurred between the three, 
relative to advancing money by the 
deceased to Mr. Wilmot; that the 
brunt of Mr. Thorneley’s anger had 
fallen, strange to say, and from some 
unknown cause, upon the prisoner ; 
that the prisoner had retaliated, and 
used words of threatening import, im- 
plying that the deceased. would repent 
on the morrow what he had said that 
night; that at nine o'clock the house- 
keeper brought in the usual refresh- 
ment of which Mr. Thorneley par- 
took at that hour—bitter ale and hard 
biscuits. The prisoner at the bar 
went to the table, poured out the ale 
into a glass, and handed it to his uncle. 
Soon after the nephews, one after the 
other, took leave of him and went 
away. Mr. Thorneley retired to rest 
that night about ten o’clock, without 
having any further communication 
with his household. In the morning 
he was found dead in his bed. On 
medical evidence he is proved to have 
been poisoned by strychnine, and 
strychnine is found in the few drops 
of bitter ale left in the tumbler out of 
which the deceased had drunk on the 
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previous evening. In the ale remain- 
ing in the bottle no strychnine is found. 
Now here arises a question and a 
doubt. Was there, or was there not, 
any ale poured out in the glass before 
it was brought up into Mr. Thorneley’s 
study? The prisoner in his statement 
before the magistrates, and before the 
coroner, distinctly says there was ; the 
housekeeper swears there was not. 
Is the housekeeper’s evidence to be 
relied on? Much had been adduced 
that day which tended to show that at 
least it was doubtful. The Chief- 
Justice commented at length upon the 
evidence of the two detectives, and 
then said: 

“The suspicions, however, of the 
police were directed to Mr. Hugh Ath- 
erton; and the evidence had shown 
that he was met coming out of a 
chemist’s shop in Vere street on the 
evening of the murder, and _ before 
visiting his uncle; that upon being 
taken into custody the next day, an 
empty paper, labelled Strychnine, and 
bearing the name of Davis, chemist, 
Vere street, was found in the pocket 
of the overcoat which he had worn on 
his visit to Wimpole street. On the 
other hand, both James Ball, the 
chemist’s assistant, and Jacob Mullins, 
the errand-boy, had sworn that the 
grain of strychnine entered as sold on 
the 25d was purchased by a female on 
false pretenses. Both likewise swore 
that the prisoner did not purchase any 
strychnine, but only the bottle of cam- 
phorated spirits found on his table. 
Then, again, James Ball had owned 
to receiving a letter containing hush- 
money, and a caution not to identify 
the person who had bought the poison. 
How, then, did the paper labelled 
‘strychnine’ get into the prisoner's 
pocket? He declares he knows noth- 
ing of it; and on that point there is 
no further evidence. There was an- 
other mystery also which in his, the 
judge’s, mind bore very direct influ- 
ence upon the case in question; and 
that was the assertion of Mr. Jolin 
Kavanagh that he had made and exe- 
cuted a will for the deceased gentle- 
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man on the night of his death, leaving 
the bulk of his property to a hither- 
to unknown and unrecognized son, 
which son and heir had been found 
under peculiar and difficult circum- 
stances—a living confirmation of the 
truth of Mr. Kavanagh’s statement. 
The question of this will was not for 
the present jury to consider; bat sim- 
ply they were to bear in mind the cir- 
cumstances under which it was made, 
the disclosures attendant, and, above 
all, the fact that whereas this last will, 
conferring a handsome income on the 
prisoner at the bar, remained a buried 
secret from everybody, the prisoner 
included, save the lawyer who made 
it under solemn promise of silence, 
the other will, bequeathing a mere 
nominal sum to the prisoner, and cut- 
ting off with a shilling the rightful 
heir, namely, Mr. Thorneley’s son, 
was lodged with the deceased's family 
lawyers, produced, read, and acted 
upon by them and the sole residuary 
legatee, Mr. Wilmot. “his was to 
be considered vis-a-vis with the motive 
by which the prisoner at the bar was 
implied to have been influenced to the 
commission of the crime charged 
against him.’ The Chief-Justice con- 
cluded, after many more comments, 
by saying that, although every one 
must have been touched by the ap- 
pearance and words of the first wit- 
ness heard in the defence, yet that, as 
far as evidence went, they must not be 
allowed to weigh with any value. 
The one great question, deduced from 
all that had gone before, which the 
jury had to consider was, whether 
the prisoner at the bar had or had not 
purchased the strychnine in question, 
had or had not introduced it into the 
glass of bitter ale handed by him to 
the deceased, Mr. Thorneley. And 
he prayed the God of light, and truth, 
and justice to enlighten their minds 
and guide them toa right conclusion. 
I have but faintly portrayed the 
clear, lucid manner in which that able 
judge summed up the evidence, or the 
deep feeling expressed in every tone 
of his voice. Cautious and prudent 
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to a degree as he had been in his lan- 
guage, it yet gleamed out from time 
to time, like a ray of sunshine, that in 
his own mind he considered Atherton 
not guilty. ‘The jury after five min- 
utes’ deliberation asked to retire. 

Do you know what that suspense 
is—that hanging on each minute 
which might bring the issues of life 
or death? Can you think what it 
was to stand there for that hour and a 
quarter, seventy-five minutes, forty- 
five hundred seconds, when every 
minute seemed an hour, and every 
second a minute; with the dead 
silence reigning in the court, broken 
only by casual sounds now and then, 
that were hushed almost instantly, to 
so great a pitch had the interest and 
euspense of the whole crowd collected 
there risen ; your eyes fixed upon that 
fatal door through which you knew 
the decision would be borne, with your 
heart throbbing in dull, heavy thumps 
against your breast, and your breath 
almost hushed and dying on your lips ? 
So we stood that evening, the dense 
November fog stealing into the court, 
and the gas-lamps flaring garish and 
yellow in the thick atmosphere, wait- 
ing for the verdict. ‘Twice over was 
a message sent in from the jury-room 
to the judges, demanding further ex- 
planation or elucidation on some point 
or other. And still we waited. At 
last the door opened, and they filed 
back one by one into their box, and 
took their seats in solemn silence, and 
were instantly harangued by the clerk 
of the court, and called upon to de- 
clare whether Philip Hugh Atherton 
was guilty or innocent of wilful mur- 
der. Amidst a dead hush, a stillness 
that was thrilling in its intensity, the 
foreman stood up and pronounced the 
verdict, “ Nor Guitty.” I saw the 
prisoner raise his hands for one mo- 
ment, and then his head drooped on 
his breast, and he leaned heavily 
against the railing in front of him. I 
saw Merrivale rise hastily, and, turn- 
ing round, lay his hand upon Hugh’s 
shoulder, and his counsel eagerly 
stretching out their hands towards 


him in fervent congratulation ; and 
then was heard the Chief-Justice’s 
voice addressing the foreman of the 
jury: 

“The peculiarities and complexity 
of the case make it needful that we 
should ask upon what grounds you 
have given in your verdict.” 

Foreman: “ We find the prisoner 
not guilty, my lord, on the ground that 
it is proved he did not buy the strych- 
nine, and that the evidence of the 
housekeeper is unreliable evidence. 
But we think that until the mystery 
of the murder is cleared up, suspicion 
must stili attach itself to Mr. Ather- 
ton.” 

The Chief-Justice to the prisoner: 
“Tt is usual to say whether we, before 
whom a case has been tried, agree in 
the verdict of the jury. Beth myself 
and my brother Watson do most fully 
in this instance. We agree that upon 
the evidence brought forward to-day 
you could not by the criminal law be 
convicted; but we also agree in the 
remark made by the foreman that a 
degree of suspicion and doubt will 
rest upon you so long as the real per- 
petrator of this horrible crime is not 
forthcoming. As having known you 
under happier circumstances, I sin- 
cerely trust and pray for your sake 
that time may bring to light this hid- 
den deed of darkness.” 

The judges rose and left the court. 
Then arose from all parts a savage 
yell of disappointment. Once before 
I told how thirsty the public were for 
another sight of the hangman and his 
victim; and now to snatch their prey 
from under their very eyes, with the 
stain of crime upon him, with a shadow 
of the gallows hanging over him, was 
more than they could bear. Amidst 
eroans and hisses, amidst a deluge of 
the foulest epithets, he passed out of 
the court—Unconvictep. Uncon- 
victed, but not unsuspected; uncon- 
demned, but not unblemished. With 
the taint of murder clinging to him, 
with his fair good name tarnished by 
the withering breath of imputed crime, 
and his innocent life robbed of its 
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noblest beauty in the eyes of his fel- 
low-men, Philip Hugh Atherton left 
that criminal court and became once 
more a free, and yet a marked man 
beneath his native sky. His whole 
position opened out clear before me in 
that one brief second which succeeded 
the closing the trial—all its future 
suffering and sorrow. Oh! if he would 
but now realize that at least one friend 
was true to him, that one heart warm- 
ed to him with the same affection as 
ever, who would devote himself to 
clearing away every cloud that dim- 
med his future! And dashing away 
the blinding tears that would force 
themselves into my eyes, I made my 
difficult way through the crowd and 
gained the outer court. A carriage 
stood opposite the private door, and a 
double line of policemen guarded a 
passage to it. I hurried forward. 
Hugh Atherton and Lister Wilmot 
passed quickly out, the carriage-door 
shut, and they drove off. 

“ Atherton and Wilmot!” I was 
saying the names aloud to myself, 
when I heard a mocking laugh. 
Standing beside me, and looking up 
into my face, was Mrs. Haag. 

“Have you been drinking again, 
Mr. Kavanagh?’ she said in her 
peculiar hard tones, and was gone in 
a moment. But she left what she 
little dreamed of leaving behind her— 
the indelible impression on my mind 
of her strong resemblance to Lister 
Wilmot. 


CHAPTER XI. 


FOUND ! 


Yes, most undoubtedly, most unde- 
niably, a strong likeness did exist be- 
tween Lister Wilmot, old Thorneley’s 
nephew, and Maria Haag, 'Thorneley’s 
housekeeper,—a likeness that, as I 
walked home from the Old Bailey 
and recalled the various points in their 
features and expressions, grew yet 
more striking to my mental vision. 
The housekeeper was fair, with sandy 
hair; so was Lister Wilmot. The 
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housekeeper’s eyes were of that pecu- 
liar blue-grey, cold, passionless in 
their expression; so were Wilmot’s. 
Mrs. Haag’s features were cast in a 
perfectly Flemish mould, unmarked, 
broad, flat ; Wilmot’s were better de- 
fined, especially the nose, and yet 
they were of the same stamp, allow- 
ing for that difference. But the par- 
ticular resemblance lay in the char- 
acter of the tightly-drawn lips, in 
the dark, evil, scintillating light that 
eleamed from time to time in both his 
and her eyes; the expression so often 
alluded to in these pages, full of 
danger, of defiance; a glance that 
sent your blood shivering back to 
your heart; a look that told, as plain 
as words could speak, of unscrupu- 
lousness and utter relentlessness in 
the pursuit of any selfish purpose. 
And as this forced itself with distinct 
clearness upon my mind, I remembered 
the question put to me in Merrivale’s 
office on the day of the funeral by 
Inspector Keene,—* Did you ever 
see a likeness to any one in Mr. Wil- 
mot?” and my answer, “ No, not that 
I know of. We have often said he 
was like none of his relatives living.’ 
3ut how to account for this likeness 
established so suddenly? I tried to 
recollect all I had ever heard alsout 
Wilmot. Thorneley had acknowledg- 
ed and treated him in all respects as 
his nephew; he was thus named in 
the will made by Smith and Walker, 
and Hugh Atherton had told me Lis- 
ter was the son of Gilbert Thorne- 
ley’s sister, his own aunt; that the 
marriage had been an unhappy one; 
that she died soon after her son’s 
birth; and that of Mr. Wilmot, his 
uncle-in law, he knew nothing. How 
had this strange and striking likeness 
arisen? Had he been privately mar- 
ried to Mrs. Haag? Surely not; and 
then I remembered what had come 
out in court to-day about her con- 
nection with Bradley, alias O’ Brian. 
Old Gilbert Thorneley certainly was 
no fool; he would have been too 
wide awake to be tricked into a mar- 
riage with a woman of whose ante- 
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cedents he had not made himself per- 
fectly sure. The conjecture of Haag 
being his wife was dismissed almost 
as soon as it was entertained. Fairly 
at a nonplus, and yet feeling that 
much might come out of this new 
conviction, I resolved to send for In- 
spector Keene as soon as possible, and 
impart to him all the crowd of thoughts 
and speculations and ideas to which 
the impression received this evening 
had given birth. Meanwhile it is 
necessary I should relate events as 
they happened after the trial. 

Discharged and yet disgraced, 
Hugh Atherton left the court that day 
with his future blasted, with a blot on 
his shield and a stain upon his name. 
The jury could not convict him, but 
public opinion hooted him down, and 
the press wrote him down. His char- 
acter was not simply “ blown upon” 
by the insidious soft breath of under- 
toned scandal, but caught up and 
shivered to pieces in a_ whirlwind 
of shame and ignominy. Friends 
shunned him, acquaintances cut him ; 
society in general tabooed him, and 
“this taboo is social death.” Society 
set its ban upon him; but Lister 
Wilmot stuck to him. Stuck to him 
tight and fast—after this manner: He 
went about from one person to an- 
other, from this house to that, and 
talked of “ his poor cousin Atherton, 
his unfortunate relative, his much-in- 
jured friend.” He would ask So-and- 
so to dinner, and then when the invita- 
tion was accepted, he would add, 
“You won't mind meeting my cousin, 
poor Atherton; he is very anxious to 
do away with that unfortunate impres- 
sion made at the trial; I do assure 
you that he is innocent.” 

The consequences are evident. You 
may damn a man with faint praise ; 
you may doubly damn a man by 
overstrong patronage. And this was 
done to perfection by Wilmot. He— 
a young, agreeable, and not bad-look- 
ing man— was a far different person 
in the eyes of the world from rough 
old Gilbert Thorneley ; and when he 
stepped into the enormous wealth of 
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his uncle—when, in spite of the exist: 
ence of the son and heir, no will was 
forthcoming, no legal grounds could 
be found on which to dispute his pos- 
session, the world made her best bow 
to him, and society knelt at his feet, 
offered up her worship and swung her 
censers betore him. And I had to 
stand aside and see it all—stand 
aside with the bitter smart of broken 
friendship, of rejected affection, ran- 
kling in my breast. That fatal even- 
ing, oh that fatal evening! One word, 
and he had turned with me, friends 
for evermore ; one word, and all the 
anguish and misery, the blight and 
the sorrow, of the past weeks had 
been saved! 

Hugh and I never met after his 
trial but once. It was on the 3d of 
December, the day on which Ada 
Leslie attained her majority, that I 
saw him for the last-and only time. 
I went to Hyde Park Gardens early 
in the morning, to offer her my con- 
gratulations for her birthday, to relin- 
quish my guardianship, and to settle 
many matters which were necessary 
on her coming of age. 

I need not say that it cost me some- 
thing to give up the sweet relationship 
of guardian and ward; that it was 
like bidding a farewell to almost the 
only brightness that had been cast 
across my path in life. There was 
much business to settle that day, and 
perforce I was obliged to detain Ada 
for a long time in the dining-room. 
Just before I rose to leave, Hugh 
came in. He greeted Ada, and then 
turning to me simply bowed. My 
blood was up; now or never should he 
explain the meaning of his past con- 
duct; now or never should the cloud 
which had intervened between us be 
cleared away; now or never should 
the misunderstanding be removed. 

“ Atherton,” I said, “I have a right 
to demand the cause of this change in 
you; I have a right to know what or 
who it is that is murdering our friend- 
ship. No, Ada, do not go away. Be 
my interpreter with him. You know 
how much cause he has had to doubt me.” 


. 
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I saw his face working as if power- 
ful emotions were contending for mas- 
tery in him ; but he answered in very 
cold, measured tones: “ If Thave been 
mistaken, if the heavy load of trouble 
I have had to go through has warped 
my judgment, I trust I may be for- 
given; but I see no reason at present 
to wish that our former intimacy 
should be renewed.” 

“But why? in heaven's 
why ?” 

He looked towards Ada, who was 
standing near him, and then at me. 

“If your own heart, Kavanagh, 
does not supply the reason, I have 
nothing more to say.” And then, as if 
a sudden impulse had come over him, 
he stretched out his hand to me, and 
as I grasped it he said in a voice 
that shook with agitation: “ It is best 
for us both, John; we can only for- 
give and forget.” 

“OQ Hugh!” said Ada, laying her 
hand upon his arm, “do be friends 
with him. I cannot imagine what has 
made you think so ill of your best 
and truest friend.” 

But for reply he shook his head 
and quickly left the room. I took my 
leave of Ada and went away. And 
thus we parted—Hugh and I, after 
more than twenty years passed al- 
most entirely together in the most in- 
timate communion of friendship—a 
friendship that I for one had never 
thought could have been broken save 
by death, and which even then would 
have risen strengthened, purified, and 
perfect beyond the grave. 

Weeks passed on after this last 
meeting. Iwas very much occupied 
with business that had been accumu- 
lating during the past three months, 
and I was thankful to plunge into it, 
and drown in the overpress of work 
bitter thoughts that rose but too con- 
stantly for my peace. I seldom if ever 
went to Hyde Park Gardens. How 
could I after Hugh Atherton’s steady 
refusal of any explanation ? for I knew 
I should constantly meet him there, 
and it would prove only a source of 
pain tous all. Poor young Thorneley 
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remained under my care; Merrivale 
had been told by Hugh that he should 
not interfere in any way, excepting to 
make over the 5000/. left him by his 
uncle to the idiot. Further, I learnt 
that he had withdrawn his name from 
the barrister’s roll; but nothing more 
as to his future movements transpired. 
The housekeeper had suddenly disap- 
peared, and with her had likewise dis- 
appeared Inspector Keene. Jones told 
me he believed he had gone, on his own 
responsibility, “to keep an eye on 
her.” So December went by, Christ- 
mas had gone, and the new year had 
set in. “I shall hear of their marriage 
soon , I thought to myself. “ Surely 
they will let me know that.” And it 
was now the end of January, when 
one day, as [ was deep over some 
papers, the door of my private office 
opened, and a young clerk who was 
replacing Hardy, laid up with a fit of 
gout, looked in. 
to see you.” 

“What is her name? I’m very 
busy. If it’s nothing particular, ask 
her to call to-morrow.” 

“ She says it’s most particular, and 
she won’t give her name. She’s very 
young, and I think she’s erying.” 

“Then show her in.’ 

And in a moment Ada Leslie stood 
before me. 

“ Ada! my dear child, what is it ?” 

She was trembling violently. 

“Gone!” she said in her heart- 
broken accents. 

“ Gone!” I repeated. “ Who ?” 

“Hugh. Gone to Australia. Look 
here!” and she thrust a crumpled letter 
into my hand. It was indeed a fare- 
well from him—a farewell written 
with all the passionate tenderness of 
his love for her, but admitting not the 
shadow of a hope that he would falter 
in his determination. It was more 
than he could bear, he said, the dis- 
grace that had been heaped upon him ; 
more than he could stand, to meet 
the cold averted looks, the sneers, the 
innuendos which fell so thickly on his 
path. Nor would he condemn her to 
share his lot; the shame that had come 


“A lady, sir, wants 
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on nim should never be reflected on 
her. He bade her farewell with many 
a vowand many a prayer. She had 
been his first love, she would be his 
last ; and to know she was happy would 
be all he would ever care to hear from 
the land he was leaving, even if that 
happiness were shared with another. 
Much more he said, and I read it on 
to the end. 

“ How could he! Oh, how could he!” 
she cried, wringing her hands, when 
I had finished and laid down the letter. 
“Did he not know my whole heart 
and soul were bound up in him? Did 
he not know that he was my very life ? 
And he has gone from me, left me.” 

I could not answer for a minute. I 
was thinking deeply. 

“ Ada,” I said at last, “this is not 
entirely his own doing. It is Lister 
Wilmot’s.” 

“No, no!” she said, moaning and 
rocking herself backwards and for- 
wards ; “you are mistaken. He is in 
great distress about it. This letter was 
inclosed to him last night; he knew 
nothing of it.” 

“ Ada, I feel convinced that he did 
and that he does know. Child, let me 
speak to you once more as your guar- 
dian and your dead father’s friend. 
Take your mind back to that morning 
before the inquest, and to a conversa- 
tion which passed between us then. 
You remember that Wilmot had been 
at your house before me, and repeated 
something which poor old Thorneley 
said the evening of his death—some- 
thing about you andme. You called 
it then, Ada, ‘ worse than foolishness ;’ 
so I will call it now. Do youremem- 
ber ?” 

“Ido,” she said faintly, the color 
rising to her cheeks. 

“That has been dragged out several 
times since, privately and publicly— 
always by Wilmot himself or at his 
instigation. Has Hugh never spoken 
about it with you?” 

“Yes,” she answered in the same 
low tones. “ He spoke of it once, very 
lately. I was trying to persuade him 
to be friends with you. It was the 
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only time he ever said an unkind word 
to me; but he was angry then.” A sob 
broke from her at the remembrance. 

“T don’t wish to distress you; but 
just think if those thoughts and feel- 
ings were put into his mind and harped 
upon, traded with by one professing 
himself to be so staunch a friend just 
now,—can we wonder at the results ?” 

She looked at me as if she hardly 
understood. 

“T mean,” I said, speaking as calmly 
as I could, * that he was led to believe 
it true. He thought I was attached to 
you, and desirous of winning you from 
him.” 

She was silent for some moments. 

“What am I to do?” she said at 
last. 

And I too was silent. One thing 
presented itself to my mind, if only I 
had the heart to speak it out, if only 
the courage. Suddenly she looked up 
with a happy light in her eyes and 
almost a smile on her lips. She leaned 
forward with breathless earnestness. 
I felt instinctively she had thought 
on the same thing, and that she had 
resolved to act upon it. 

“T can go after him. That is the 
right thing for me to do, is it not, 
guardian ?” 

For a moment my heart stood still. 
I knew she would go. 

“Can you bear the voyage, Ada ?” 

‘*T could bear anything,—all for his 
sake.” 

And I felt that her answer was but 
a faint shadowing of the great truth 
that filled her heart. 

“ Then go,” I said; “ and may God's 
blessing go with you !” 

I rose, turned my face towards the 
window, and looked out into the deso- 
late square with its leafless trees, its 
snow-covered walks; looked out into 
the dull blank future, into the cheer- 
lessness of coming years. 

There and. then it was settled she 
should follow Atherton to Australia by 
the overland route, and thus reach 
Melbourne before his ship could arrive. 
I asked her if she would not find great 
difficulty in persuading her mother to 
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accompany her, and without whom she 
could not go; but she told me she 
thought not; Mrs. Leslie would rather 
enjoy the excitement of travelling. We 
talked long and earnestly that morning, 
and I expressed to her my strong con- 
victions that the day would come be- 
fore long when we should see Ather- 
ton cleared from the remotest suspicion 
of his uncle’s murder. All the sweet 
old confidence of former days seemed 
to have come back, and she opened 
her heart fully and freely tome. I 
learnt from her very much of Wilmot’s 
late conduct, of which I mentally made 
notes; it was all, though she little 
thought it then, valuable information 
to guide me on to the one thing I had 
set my heart on doing, viz., sifting the 
mystery of Thorneley’s murder and 
the discovery of the lost will. Before 
she left me I had exacted a promise 
that of her intended journey nothing 
should be said to Wilmot; and finally 
we fixed on the 4th of February for 
her to start. 

The days flew by with more than 
usual fleetness, so it seemed to me; 
and the Ist of February found Ada 
and her mother with every preparation 
completed for their long journey. Up 
to that moment the promise made to 
me had been rigidly kept, and Lister 
Wilmot was still in ignorance of their 
intended movements. His absence 
from town for a fortnight rendered this 
a comparatively easy task, and he was 
not expected to return until after the 
6th. On the evening of the Ist I 
received a note from Miss Leslie. 

“T have been greatly taken by sur- 
prise and much distressed,” she wrote ; 
“this morning’s post brought me an 
offer of marriage from Lister Wilmot. 
He speaks of Hugh’s heartless deser- 
tion and his own Jong attachment. 
Kither he is mad or deliberately insults 
me. I entreat you to act as if you still 
were, and what I shall always consider 
you, my guardian, and answer it for 
me. A horrible fear of him possesses 
me, and all I pray is that he may 
know nofhing of this journey until we 
are well on our road.” 
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“ This then,” said I to myself, as I 
sat down to do Ada’s bidding, “is the 
reason why Hugh was got off so sud- 
denly and secretly. The secret is out 
at last, Master Wilmot; but you have 
overshot your mark. This time you 
have not a trusting friend, not a con- 
fiding girl, to deal with ; but with me, 
aman of law; and I'll be even with 
you yet. I’ve a heavy grudge to wipe 
out against you, and you shall smart 
with a bitter smart.” 

But before all it was necessary to be 
prudent, and I answered his letter to 
Ada with temperate words and calm 
politeness in her name. At present, I 
wrote, she had commissioned me to say 
she could not entertain the subject 
of his letter. Ina month’s time she 
would be glad to see him. Only let 
him fall into that trap, and she would 
be safely on her road to Hugh. 

How anxiously I waited for a reply, 
I need hardly say. It came at last to 
Ada (I had told her what and why I 
had thus written). He would wait a 
month, a year, ten years, if only at 
last she could learn to love him. The 
bait had taken ; and we breathed again. 

The 4th of February came, and 
they started. I had engaged an ex- 
perienced and trusty courier to travel 
with them, and they took an old confi- 
dential servant to act as maid. I ac- 
companied them to Dover, and saw 
them on board the packet. Before it 
started Ada took me aside. 

“ John.” 

For the first time and the last she 
called me by my Christian name. 

“ Yes, Ada.” 

“ Will you keep this for my sake, in 
case we never meet again? and re- 
member, oh remember, that I shall 
always cherish you as the dearest 
friend I ever had !” 

She took my hand and slipped on 
my finger a twisted circlet of gold, in 
which one single stone was set, en- 
graven with the word “Semper.” It 
lies there now, it will lie there when | 
am in my grave. 

“JT will keep it for ever and ever, 
Ada.” 
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One kiss I took from her uplifted 
tearful face—that too the first and last ; 
and praying God to bless and guard 
her, left her. Until far out at sea, till 
the last faint speck of the departing 
vessel had disappeared beyond the 
horizon, till daylight had verged into 
the grey of approaching night, and 
shore and sea and sky were all blended 
in the thickening gloom, I watched 
from the desolate pier-head, with the 
winter wind whistling around me, and 
the dashing spray, the roaring waves, 
beneath. O Ada, fare you well! I 
have looked for the last time on your 
fair loved face, for the last time gazed 
into your tender eyes, for the last time 
pressed your kindly hand! Is it 
“worse than foolishness” now to kiss 
this little ring, and hold it to my heart 
to still the dull pain there? See now, 
as I write these lines my eyes grow 
dim looking back to the hour when I 
turned away from that distant view. 
Not on earth, Ada, shall we meet 
again, but in the better land, “the 
land beyond the sea.” 


Two months had passed away since 
they had all gone,— Hugh, Mrs. 
Leslie, Ada. By this time they had 
reached that distant land for which 
they were bound; and I sat one even- 
ing in April by my solitary hearth, 
with my books and pipe by my side, 
and little Dandie, Hugh’s dog, lying at 
my feet. I had begged hard of Ada 
to leave him with me. Both my clerks 
had long since gone home, and office 
hours were past, when a sharp double 
knock came at the outer door. I went 
and opened it. A man rushed in, 
took the door forcibly from me, closed 
it, and then seizing my hand wrung it 
till my arm ached. It was Inspector 
Keene. 

‘ound it!” he cried, flourishing 
his hat in the air. “ Hurrah! found 
it!” 

I thought he had been drinking ; and 
lugging hold of him by the collar of 
his coat, I drew him into my room, 
and sat him down in a chair. , 
“What the deuce is all this about ? 
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What have you found? Can’t you 
speak ?” I cried, giving him a shake ; 
for he had only flourished his hat again 
in reply to my first question, and cried 
“ Hurrah !” 

“ Excuse me, Mr. Kavanagh, but 
I’m beside myself to-night.” 

“So it seems,” I answered drily. 
“ What have you been drinking for?” 

He was sobered in a moment. 

“T’ve touched nothing but a cup of 
coffee since this morning, sir.” 

“Then what is the matter with you? 
What have you found ?” 

“Mr. Kavanagh, I’ve found the 
will !” 

“ Nonsense! Where ?” 

“In the house in Wimpole street. 
Do you recognize this, sir?” he said, 
drawing a document from his breast- 
pocket, crumpled and dirtied. 

“ Merciful heavens! it is the will I 
drew up!” 

“ You could swear to it, sir?” 

“ Yes, ten thousand times yes!” [ 
had it unfolded and laid before me. 
There was the firm, bold signature of 
old Gilbert Thorneley ; and below the 
crooked, ill-formed writing of John 
Barker, footman, and Thomas Spriggs, 
coachman. In the corner the date, 
and my own name which I had signed. 

“In the name of heaven, where 
and how did you find this, Keene ?” 

“In the housekeeper’s bedroom in 
Wimpole street, concealed under a 
loose plank in the floor. You know, 
sir, 1 have had my thoughts and suspi- 
cions for long; I have watched and 
waited. To-day my time came. The 
house is being done up. The plumber 
who has the doing of it is a friend of 
mine. One workman more or less 
made no difference: I have done odd- 
er things before than use the white- 
washing brush. I have been in that 
house for the last three days, and to- 
day I whitewashed the ceiling in Mrs. 
Haag’s bedroom.” 

“T understand. 
besides ?” 

“ Just so, sir. She had done it clev- 
erly ; but Pm her match in cunning. 


I found the plank that kad been dis-. 


And searched it 
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turbed, and I found the will under it; sir, yes,” he said gravely. “And 
and here I am.” there’s another and a worse crime than 
A text came to my mind,—“ Be © stealing her master’s will that I’m fear- 
sure your sin will find you out;” and I ful she’s guilty of.” 
repeated it half aloud. “You mean the murder ?” 
The Inspector heard me. “Yes, “T do.” 


TO BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT. 
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“Dear heart,” he said, “I love you so, 
I dare not offer you my love 

Till passion purified in woe 
Shall worthier offering haply prove. 


“Then let us part. Mere absence is 
To love like mine enough of pain, 
As presence is enough of bliss ; 
So welcome loss that leads to gain. 


“ Yes, let us part. The bugles call, 
For God and you I draw the sword: 
Your tears will bless me if I fall, 
And if I live your kiss reward.” 


He said, and parted. Long I staid 
To watch while tears would let me see, 
And longer, when he vanished, prayed 
That God might bring him back to me. 


Ah me! it was a selfish prayer 
To rob him of the nobler part ; 

And God hath judged more wisely. Bear 
His judgment humbly, bleeding heart ! 


Alas! I know not if I sin; 
In vain I wrestle with my woe, 

In vain I strive from grief to win 
That loftier love he sought to know. 


Mine is a woman’s love alone— 
A woman’s heart that wildly cries, 
“Oh! give me—give me back my own, 
Or lay me where my soldier lies !” 
















THe deadly and destructive epi- 
demic of divorce legislation has crept 
through our social system with such 
stealthy and noiseless advances, and 
the Catholic community is so com- 
pletely free from its contagion, that 
we were startled at the facts displayed 
in the able article which has suggested 
our present comments. Connecticut, 
it appears, stands pre-eminent among 
the states for the facility and frequency 
of divorce. Mr. Loomis says “ that 
the name of Connecticut has become a 
name of reproach among her sister 
states, with a shameful notoriety sur- 
passed by only one state in the Union.” 
Nevertheless, many, if not most of the 
other states, are entitled to a fair share 
in the same reproach, having admitted 
the same false and ruinous principle 
into their legislation. We confine our 
remarks therefore to Connecticut, 
merely because it is a sample of the 
state of things generally existing, and 
because we are furnished with the 
authentic statements which are cur 
necessary data by the principal periodi- 
cal published in that state. 

These statements are, briefly, that 
divorces are granted by the Superior 
Courts, under the statutes of the Le- 
gislature, a vinculo matrimonit, leaving 
both parties free to marry again, for 
the following causes: 1. Adultery; 
2. Desertion; 3. Habitual Intemper- 
ance; 4. Intolerable Cruelty ; 5. Impris- 
onment for Life; 6. Infamous Crime ; 
7. “Any such misconduct as perma- 
nently destroys the happiness of the 
petitioner and defeats the purposes of 
the marriage relation.” Moreover, 
that within the last fifteen years 4,000 
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divorces have been granted, or one for 
every twenty families. To this we 
add the further statement that, more 
than. one-fifth of the population being 
Catholics, who never ask for these di- 
vorces, the proportion is increased to 
one married couple out of every six- 
teen Protestant families. 

These are the demonstrated facts in 
the case. And, in addition, we have 
the testimony of Mr. Loomis, published 
with the sanction of the editor of the 
New Englander, that the courts 
despatch these divorce cases with the 
most shameful levity and haste, in 
many cases without any due notice 
having been given to the respondent, 
and without any close examination of 
witnesses. 

Mr. Loomis says: 


“Tt need hardly be matter of surprise, in 
these circumstances, if a citizen of the state 
of Connecticut, entitled to the protection of 
the law in his most sacred rights, should 
chance to return from a temporary absence 
on business in another state, and find that in 
the meanwhile he had been robbed of wife 
and children, and of all which, for him, con- 
stituted home, on evidence which would not 
be sufficient before any jury in the state to 
take from a man property to the amount of 
five dollars, or even the possession of a pig; 
and to find, moreover, that both wife and 
ehildren have, by the authority of law, been 
placed beyond his own control, perhaps in 
the hands of one who has conspired and paid 
for his ruin. The case supposed is not 
wholly imaginary. There is no reason, so 
far as the administration of the law is con- 
cerned, why it should not be frequent! In 
many cases the absence of the respondent is 
assured by pecuniary inducements, and in a 
yet larger number it must be confessed there 
is no opposition, because there is a common 
desire to be free from a burdensome restraint. 

“It is doubtless true that, in the main, our 
courts have held themselves bound at least 
by the letter of the law, though their deci- 
sions are often hurried and, based upon 
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wholly unsifted evidence. And yet lax as 
are even the terms of the present law, it is 
difficult to conceive how some of the decrees 
of divorce which have been granted during 
the past five years can be brought within 
the language of the so-called ‘ omnibus 
clause.’ What shall we say of such cases as 
these, for instance, in which, in the western 
part of the state, a man and woman came 
into court with the confession that they had 
entered into the bonds of matrimony at the 
mature age of threescore and ten, but that 
now, after three weeks’ experience, having 
become convinced of their folly, they desired 
relief from the court; or in which, after 
having failed to prove legal desertion, the 
counsel simply stated his ability to prove 
that the husband, from whom divorce was 
sought, had called his wife by an opprobrious 
epithet, too vile and vulgar to be repeated ; 
or in which the sole plea made was that the 
parties themselves had agreed through their 
counsel that a divoree should be had. And 
yet in each one of these cases, we are credibly 
informed, a decree of divorce was actually 
granted. Would not all this tend to show 
that the administration of no law can be 
wholly trusted to a court which is private in 
its proceedings, unwatched in its purity, un- 
guarded in its power, with no barriers against 
abuse, and in which suits are practically con- 
tested only when property or reputation are 
sufficiently at stake to induce, in one case in 
eleven, a defence ?” 

Comment on our part seems hardly 
necessary. This page in the history of 
one state, which has its counterparts in 
those of many others, is too black to 
need or admit of any deepening tints. 
As Mr. Loomis well remarks, such 
a complete subversion of the essential 
nature of the marriage contract by le- 
gislation endangers the very institution 
of marriage itself, and tends to reduce 
it to legalized concubinage. An os- 
tensible marriage contract, in which 
both or one of the parties intends to 
contract for a union which may be dis- 
solved whenever tkere is ground for 
complaint or dissatisfaction, is not a 
marriage. So far, therefore, as the 
idea on which this infamous legislation 
is based becomes common, so as to 
underlie the matrimonial contracts 
which are entered into, those contracts 
are invalidated, and the institution of 
Christian marriage is abrogated. This 
is sapping the foundations not only of 
the Christian moral law, but of our 
civil institutions and social organiza- 
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tion. The extent to which this cancer 
has already spread reveals a moral 
condition truly alarming. It indicates 
much more than the discontent of cer- 
tain married persons with each other, 
which is only a symptom of moral de- 
pravation lying deeper and more wide- 
ly spread in the community. 

We are glad to see that some in- 
fluential clergymen and laymen in 
Connecticut are endeavoring to stem 
and turn back this tide of moral evil, 
and to effect a reform in the divorce 
laws. What have they been thinking 
of during these past years, while this 
destructive work has been going on ? 
Why have they not preached against 
these infamous laws, written against 
them, agitated against them—in a 
word, shown the zeal and energy in 
a matter which concerns so nearly 
the public and private well-being, 
the very existence of the commu- 
nity in which they live, which they 
have displayed concerning the re- 
formation and improvement of man- 
kind at large? It is useless to ask 
the question now, for the mischief is 
done. The only thing they can do in 
reparation for their supine neglect, is 
to work and agitate now for a correc 
tion of public sentiment which will 
produce a reformation in public law. 
They will have all the influence of the 
Catholic clergy on their side, and the 
support of the whole mass of Catholic 
voters in any political measure which 
may be necessary for restoring a sound- 
er system of legislation. 

The Catholic law, which denies all 
power to any tribunal, secular or ec- 
clesiastical, to grant a divorce a vinculo 
matrimonti for any cause whatever, 
in the case of marriages validly con- 
tracted and consummated according to 
the institution of Christ, is manifestly 
the most perfect protection possible to 
the inviolability of marriage. Those 
who reject the authority of the church 
have no certain and indubitable basis 
on which to rest the doctrine that mar- 
riage is indissoluble. The author of 
the article we are noticing does not 
deny the right of the civil power to 
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dissolve the bond of matrimony in 
certain cases of grievous criminality. 
The civil power is consequently the 
judge of both the law and the fact, and 
the clergy cannot pretend to exer- 
cise any judgment whatever. They 
are left, therefore, to exert what 
influence they can on public senti- 
ment, in view of the demoralizing 
and destructive effects of divorces 
upon society. If there is enough 
left of sound moral sentiment in the 
community to compel legislators to 
restrict the concession of divorces 
within the ancient limits, a great good 
can be effected in checking this gi- 
gantie evil. This is all that the Pro- 
testant clergy can accomplish, and their 
only means of doing it. They cannot 
impose their interpretation of Scripture 
or their ecclesiastical laws upon the 
state. Nor can we expect legislatures 
or judicial courts to take the New Tes- 
tament as their code of laws, to inter- 
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pret its meaning, or embody its princi- 
ples in statutes and decisions. On 
Protestant principles, the doctrines of 
Christianity can be applied to legisla- 
tion only as they are absorbed by pub- 
lic opinion, which sways the minds of 
those who muke and execute the laws. 
Therefore there is no remedy in this 
case except the one we have indicated, 
namely, to form a public opinion on the 
deleterious effects of the divorce laws 
upon society, and, as far as this motive 
is still available, their contrariety to 
the spirit of Christianity. If a word 
of advice from a Catholic source 
can be received, we counsel the Pro- 
testant clergy of Connecticut to lose no 
time before putting all their energies 
at work to, save their state from the 
moral desolation which threatens it; 
and the respectable lawyers to do 
something to wipe out the stigma which 
attaches to their profession on account 
of these infamous divorce laws. 





From St, James’ Magazine. 
A SUMMER SORROW. 


Sue began to droop when the chestnut buds 
Shone like lamps on the pale blue sky ; 
She faded while cowslip and hawthorn blew, 
And the blythe month, May, went by. 


I carried her into the sun-bright fields, 
Where the children were making hay ; 

And she watch’d their sport as an angel might— 
Then I knew she must pass away. 


With the first white roses I decked her room, 
I laid them upon her bed ; 

Alas! while roses still keep their bloom, 
My own sweet flower lies dead! 


I felt that the parting hour was near, 
When I heard her whisper low— 
“Take me once more, my father dear, 
To see my roses grow. 
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“Take me once more to the sunny pool 
Where the dear white lilies sail, 
And below their leaves, through the crystal depth, 
The buds lurk mildly pale. 


“ Take me once more to the waterfall, 
That seems blithe as a child at play ; 


Where the ivy creeps on the mossy wall, 
And the fern-leaves*kiss the spray.” 


So I bore her along through the summer air, 
And she looked with a dreamy eye 

At the brook, the pool, and the lilies fair, 
And she bade them all good bye. 


Next day my darling’s voice was gone ; 
But her yearning spirit-eyes 

Told how she longed for a nameless boon, 
And love made my guessing wise. 


Again I bore her beneath the trees, 
Where their soft green shadows lay ; 
But a darker shadow stole o’er my child, 

And at sunset she passed away ! 


From The Irish Industrial Magazine. 


THE RISE 


THe manufacture of books has 
grown from obscure and insignificant 
beginnings, in a commercial point of 
view, to what it has become in our 
day—an industrial resource of great 
inportance—and as such inviting our 
attention to see and examine its 
growth. The importance of literature, 
as the great agent for educating the 
intellect for good or for evil, is obvious 
to the most unreflecting ; but it is not 
so generally thought of, in the sub- 
ordinate or trade aspect, as giving em- 
ployment to many hands and heads, 
that might not easily have found the 
means of subsistence elsewhere. 

Let us begin the study with the 
brain that lays the eggs—golden or 
leaden, addled or prolific, as the case 
may be; thence to the publisher, 
whose province it is to bring them out ; 
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onward to the press in all its depart- 
ments, that feathers the offspring for 
flight ; pass out thence into the paper 
mill; and end with the poor rag-col- 
lector of delicate scraps, for “ weari- 
some sonneteers” and well-woven and 
worn reviews. When you have rank- 
ed your items, and summed them, the 
total will be found something few im- 
agine. Then we may search a little 
closer; and, as we pass through the 
busy department, it may strike us that 
this peculiar work requires a peculiar 
class, that might not have been by con- 
stitution of mind or body so well fitted 
for other employments as they are 
just suited to this. First the author: 
if we praise his head, he will not be 
offended if we say little of his hand; 
indeed, his handwriting is not always 
of the best. The publisher might suc- 
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ceed in cheese and pickles ; but for the 
publishing trade a corresponding intel- 
ligence is required, he must be a man of 
tact and discernment in intellectual 
tastes and demands ; then compositors, 
readers, et hoe genus omne, should be 
men of mind; and the neat and dex- 
terous female can find work for her 
hands to do,—type-setting, stitching, 
ete. And thus, while they are minis- 
iering to the spread of civilization, 
civilization repays them by finding a 
place for them, where they may gain 
support and comfort in this working 
world. 

Books, like the air which surrounds 
us, are everywhere, from the palace to 
the humblest cottage ; wherever civili- 
zation exists, and people assemble, 
books are to be seen. But, though all 
know what books are, all do not know 
their origin and development, and by 
what process they have arrived at 
their present perfection. We there- 
fore venture to present a sketch of 
their beginning and advancement, and 
the means by which they have become 
such a powerful agency to forward 
thought and accumulate stores of 
knowledge ever increasing. 

Without affectation of any erudite 
speculative knowledge respecting the 
origin and progress of language from 
the first articulate sounds of the human 
voice to words, symbolic signs, hiero- 
glyphic characters, letters, alphabets, 
inscriptions, writings, and diversities 
of tongues, we shall in business-like 
manner commence with the elementary 
raw materials of writing and book- 
making, in the order of their use. 
Stone, wood, metal, in which letters 
were cut with a sharp instrument, were 
the earliest materials. The art of 
forming letters on lead was known 
when the Book of Job was written, as 
appears from the memorable sentence 
— “Oh, that my words were now writ- 
ten, that they were printed in a book, 
that they were graven with a pen and 
lead in the rocks for ever!’ Sheets 
of lead were used to grave upon ; and 
inscriptions cut in rocks or smooth 
stones in Arabia, where Lot is sup- 
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posed to have lived, have been dis- 
covered. But even more primitive 
materials were the barks and leaves* 
of trees prepared for the purpose. 
Shepherds, it is said, wrote their sim- 
ple songs by means of an awl, or some 
similar instrument, on straps of leather 
twisted round their crooks. Even in the 
days of Mahomet, shoulder-blades of 
mutton, according to Gibbon’s account, 
were used by the disciples of Mahomet 
for recording his supposed inspirations. 
The introduction of papyrus from 
Egypt into Greece produced great 
results, in increasing the diffusion of 
writings, and making books known by 
many for the first time. Previously, 
the Greeks had used the materials 
which we have enumerated. Vellum 
was brought into use about two cen- 
turies later ; but not commonly, on ac- 
count of its brittleness. Its introduction 
is attributable to a curious incident, 
remarkably illustrative of the fact that 
the protectionist system was acted upon 
at a remote age, when political 
economy was not understood, and the 
good effects of free trade were unap- 
preciated. Ptolemy Philadelphus (x8.c. 
246, to whom the Septuagint ver- 
sion of the Hebrew Testament is due) 
had prohibited the exportation of 
papyrus from Egypt, to prevent 
Eumenes, king of Pergamos, from 
obtaining that material, in hopes of 
preventing him from multiplying 
MSS.; for Eumenes, like Ptolemy, 
was a patron of learning, and formed 
libraries. This unworthy jealousy on 
the part of Ptolemy was deservedly 
defeated by Eumenes, who ascertained 
that parchment would be a good sub- 
stitute for papyrus. This far less 
abundant material was, however, used 
before ; but Eumenes so improved the 
process of its preparation, that he may 
be almost termed the inventor of parch- 
ment. Vellum—the prepared skin of 
a calf—probably was brought into use 
at the same time; the deep yellow 
which both materials had was subse- 
quently removed by some process 


* The terms library and folio are derived from liber, 
the inner bark; and folium, a leaf. 
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adopted at Rome, which made it white. 
The introduction of parchment led to 
the present form of books, and it be- 
came the general material for writing 
upon not long afterward, though vel- 
lum was employed in all state deeds 
until the eighth century. 

Cotton paper was introduced into 
Europe from China about the ninth 
century, and superseded parchment. 
Documents in cotton, of that period, 
including diplomas of Italian princes, 
have been preserved in foreign muse- 
ums. 

The first manufactory of cotton 
paper was established in Spain in the 
twelfth century, also almost contem- 
poraneously in France and Germany ; 
but, its durability being questioned, all 
state and official documents for pre- 
servation were written, or at least en- 
grossed, on parchment or vellum. 
Paper made from linen rags is sup- 
posed to have originated in Spain, and 
to have been introduced into England 
in the fourteenth century. It has been 
considered a pre-eminently good 
material, with which none of the vari- 
ous substances used from the earliest 
times to the present can victoriously 
compete. 

Dr. Fuller, a noted and quaint 
writer of the seventeenth century, 
affected to detect national characteris- 
tics from the qualities of the paper 
produced in the respective countries ; 
e. g-., Venetian paper he compared toa 
courtier of Venice—elegant in style, 
light, and delicate. French paper cor- 
responds with the light-heartedness 
and delicacy of the Frenchman. Dutch 
paper, thick and coarse, sucking up 
ink like a sponge, is in this respect, he 
says, a perfect image of the Dutch 
race, which tries to absorb everything 
it touches. Durability distinguished 
English paper, a quality essentially 
English. 

In 1749 the Irish Parliment granted 
a sum of money to a Mr. Jay, for hav- 
ing introduced the first paper factory 
into Ireland, which probably had the 
distinction of anticipating England in 
this respect. Be this as it may, the 
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first eminent establishment of the kind 
was not in operation in England until 
1770, when a paper-mill was erected 
at Maidstone, by John Whatman, who 
had acquired much knowledge in the 
art by working at Continental fac- 
tories. 

In the British Museum is a book, 
dated 1772, which contains more than 
sixty specimens of paper, made of dif- 
ferent substances. The paper called 
foolscap, so common in our use, derives 
its appellation from the historical cir- 
cumstances following: When Charles 
J. of England found difficulties in rais- 
ing revenue, he granted monopolies, 
among which was one for making 
paper, the water-mark of which was 
the royal arms. When Cromwell suc- 
ceeded to power, he substituted, with 
cruel mockery, a fool’s cap and bells for 
the royal arms. Though this mark was 
removed at the Restoration, all paper 
of the size of the “ Parliamentary 
Journal” still bears the name of fools- 
cap. 

When books first-appeared is quite 
uncertain ; for, though the Books of 
Moses and the Book of Job are the 
most ancient of existing books, it 
seems from a reference Moses has 
made to them that there were earlier 
ones. Among profane writers Homer 
is the most ancient; he lived at the 
period when King Solomon reigned so 
gloriously. Four hundred years after- 
ward the seattered leaves of Homer 
were collected and reduced to the order 
in which we have them; and two 
hundred years still later they were re- 
vised and accented, so as to have be- 
come perfect models of the purest 
Greek—the noblest language in the 
world. And, Greek words being so 
remarkably expressive of the meaning 
of the things or ideas which they are 
used to signify, they are now used in 
arts and sciences as descriptive of the 
subjects or things referred to; and 
very often in a ‘ludicrously pedantic 
manner, especially among inventors of 
patent medicines and mechanical in- 
struments. But it is not within the 
range of our subjects, or knowledge 
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even, to touch upon languages and 
literature, authorship and authors, and 
the gradual development and progress 
of literary composition, but simply the 
subject of books, as before intimated, 
as they have been presented to us, in 
their material development from age 
to age. 

In a number of the Cornhill 
Magazine there has appeared an ar- 
ticle, “ Publishers before the Art of 
Printing,” which presents a very in- 
teresting account of bookmaking in 
Italy during the Augustan age. The 
brothers Sosii, celebrated by Horace, 
issued vast supplies of manuscript 
books; fashionable literature was 
eagerly bought from Roman booksell- 
ers; and, to supply the demand for 
them, slaves were educated in great 
numbers to read aloud to indolent la- 
dies and gentlemen as they reclined on 
couches. The copying of MSS. was 
done principally by slave scriveners, 
of whom a great staff was maintained, 
and, by their penmanship, books and 
newspapers could be multiplied quick- 
ly. From the dictation of one reader 
to several writers a large edition, com- 
paratively with the number of the read- 
ing public. could be soon produced ; 
in some private families readers and 
transcribers were employed in this 
way. The demand for school-books 
was also great. As slave labor was 
very cheap, bookmaking was then 
correspondingly inexpensive, yet au- 
thors of high reputation were well 
paid by publishers. They received 
much larger sums than were given 
long after the invention .of printing. 
Martial received for his epigrams a 
vast remuneration—Milton, for his 
Paradise Lost, only 241. 

The number of what may be called 
books published by the fathers of the 
church in the first centuries of the 
Christian era was great. Origen 
wrote 6,000; many of these were 
more properly tracts; but his poly- 
glot version of the Bible (most of 
which has perished), and his great 
work against Celsus, were laborious 
works iudeed. Of the writings of 
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the fathers generally (apart from the 
Evangelists) but few have descend- 
ed to us. The Koran (partly com- 
piled from the Bible) was composed 
by the impostor Mahomet, in the sev- 
enth century. At that epoch there 
were few books even in Europe, the 
most enlightened portion of our world, 
and this literary darkness prevailed 
three hundred years longer. 

A curious episode in the history of 
early bookmaking occurred in the 
sixth century. Cornelius Agrippa has 
related, in his Vanity of Science, 
that a contrivance had been invented, 
by which the several parts of speech 
in any language could be combined by 
a system of circles worked in an in- 
genious manner. The component 
parts—nouns, verbs, etc.—come to- 
gether so as to form complete sen- 
tences—a very convenient contrivance 
for writers who are deficient in what 
we consider essentials—intellect, learn- 
ing, and invention. Sir Walter Scott, 
in his Life of Swift, says that the 
dean was indebted for his entertain- 
ing and witty satire on pretending 
philosophers, as displayed in his Fly- 
ing Island of Laputa, to the above 
historical fact. The machine of the 
Professor of Lagado, in Gulliver's 
Travels, for imparting knowledge 
and composing books on all subjects 
without assistance from genius or 
knowledge, was designed to ridicule 
the art invented by Raymond Tully, 
the individual referred to by Corne- 
lius Agrippa. Various improvements 
on this mechanical mode of composi- 
tion were tried, but of course with ut- 
ter failure. 

During long periods of barbarism, 
entire libraries of rolls and books 
were destroyed by ruthless and ignor- 
ant soldiery, as in Cesar’s time, when 
the library of 700,000 volumes which 
had been amassed by Ptolemy was 
burnt by Cesar's troops. The great 
library collected at Constantinople by 
Constantine and his successors was 
burnt in the eighth century. 

The number of books written and 
collected by King Alfred was exten- 
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sive, when we take into account the 
extent of ignorance that prevailed in 
England during the ninth century— 
an amount which may be estimated 
from the fact that there was much 
difficulty in providing a tutor compe- 
tent to instruct the royal youth when 
twelve years old. Yet he, like his cel- 
ebrated contemporary, Charlemagne, 
became eminent for encouraging liter- 
ature, and for his high repute in eru- 
dition and book-writing, when Anglo- 
Saxon literature was despicably low. 
The extreme paucity of books in Eng- 
land in the eleventh century may be 
inferred from a mandate of Archbish- 
op Lanfranc to librarians of English 
monasteries, ordering them to deliver 
one book at the commencement of 
Lent to the monks in turn, and that 
any monk who neglected to read it 
should perform penance. Anciently 
every great church and monastery 
had its little library ; and, as educa- 
tion was almost entirely limited to ec- 
clesiastics during the middle ages, 
few books and transcribers were re- 
quired. 

The survey of the lands of Eng- 
land called Doomsday Book, in two 
volumes, was commenced by com- 
mand of William the Conqueror, in 
the year 1080, and completed in six 
years. The book obtained its name 
either from a room in the Royal 


Treasury called Domus Dei, in Win-. 


chester, or from Saxon words signify- 
ing decom or judgment, no appeal 
from its record being permitted. The 
first volume is a folio, the second a 
quarto, and both are written in ab- 
breviated Latin ; the writing being on 
vellum, strongly bound, studded, and 
inclosed in a leather cover. A copy 
of Magna Charta, the great charter 
of British liberty, granted and con- 
firmed by preceding monarchs, but 
re-enacted after a struggle . between 
the Barons and that wicked man, 
King John, in the thirteenth century, 
is preserved in Lincoln Cathedral. 
There - were twenty-five original 
sealed copies of it written on vellum ; 
one copy was sent to each English 
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diocese, and to a few special places 
besides. About twenty-five barons 
were present when this important doc- 
ument was drawn up, none of whom 
signed it; it was only attested by the 
Great Seal of England. His majes- 
ty could not write; and it may be as- 
sumed that his twenty-five nobles were 
equally illiterate. If any of them 
were penmen, it was very courtier- 
like on their part to decline doing 
what their king was incompetent to do. 

Whether Italian or Irish manu- 
scripts were the earliest in which or- 
namental letters were employed, is an 
undecided question. The finest speci- 
men of the illuminated is the Book of 
Kells, of the fifth or sixth century. 
This beautiful antique is preserved in 
the library of the King’s College, 
and is thought to surpass in minute- 
ness of finish and splendor of decor- 
ation the famous Durham Book, or 
Gospels of Lindisfarne, which, though 
probably executed in the north of 
England, is classed among Anglo- 
Hibernian books, because Irish liter- 
ature was more advanced than Eng- 
lish in the fifth, sixth, and seventh cen- 
turies. If this beautiful art of illum- 
inating originated in the East, it 
reached its perfection in the west of 
Europe. In the British Museum 
there is a copy of the Gospels exe- 
cuted at Aix-la-Chapelle in the eighth 
century, known as the Golden Gos- 
pels, the entire text being in gold, on 
white vellum. 

We are now to touch upon the va- 
riety and forms of books or booklings 
— if we may invent a name—after 
the art of printing was discovered, 
about the middle of the fifteenth cen- 
tury—a subject too familiar to occupy 
any space here for details as to inven- 
tion or progress. 

Chaucer expressed in. rhyme the in- 
convenience of being obliged to correct 
every copy of his works after the 
scriveners hands; he did not antici- 
pate the invention of types in a cen- 
tury afterwards, and the employ- 
ment of readers or correctors of the 
press. 
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Almanacs shall have the precedence, 
not so much from their high rank in 
literary importance, but from their 
antiquity and pioneg character in the 
march of uninspired literature. The 
Arabians, who studied astronomy and 
astrology, noted the signs of the sea- 
sons, and regulated their field occupa- 
tions by the direction of their almanac 
makers, who were their wise men; 
they would neither sow nor reap, nor 
trim their beards and nails, without 
consulting their almanacs; they intro- 
duced their rules of practice into Eu- 
rope. A German named Miiller con- 
structed an almanac in its present 
form, suited to general writers. An 
English writer who called himself Poor 
Robin, published long ago an almanac 
remarkable for coarseness and eccen- 
tricity. The following are specimens 
of his style (they recently appeared ‘in 
a public journal) ; we present but a 
few : 

“Julius Cesar did the Britons tame; 

Conquering William into England came ; 

Brave Montrose was basely murdered ; 

The Rev. Dr. Stewart lost his head ; 

The plague raged very sore at London; 

London burnt, whereby many were undone; 


The crown on Anna’s head was placed ; 
She expired, and George’s head it graced.” 
‘ 


So much for historical records. There 
was a calendar among his monthly 
observations : 


“ January—The gardens now do yield no posies, 
And men in cloaks muffle their noses.” 


“ March.—A toast we plunged in March beer, 
Being sugared well, and drunk up clear, 
Revives the spirit, the heart doth cheer; 
And, had for three pence, is not dear.” 


This old Robin shamefully pecks at 
the fair sex. In his notes on April 
he says: 


“Then let young people have a care, 
Nor run their heads in marriage snare; 
A woman’s tongue is like the ocean, 
It ebbs and flows in constant motion ; 
But yet herein a difference grows— 
Her tongue ne’er ebbs, but always flows,” 


No booklings have multiplied more 
than almanacs: we have now clerical, 
medical, naval, military, aye, horticul- 
tural, down to children’s almanacs ; 
and amongst these almanacs there is 
one entitled Almanac des Voleurs. 
Magazines swarm, ranging from the 
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highest class of religious, literary, and 
social-scientific, not forgetting indus- 
trial, subjects, to the most common- 
place and trifling matters. The Gen- 
tleman’s Magazine is stated to have 
been the first of the class published in 
England. Of reviews we have a lorg 
array, distinguished by every shade of 
uniform and badge, and from them a 
rast amount of useful and pleasurable 
information is obtainable. This class 
of books first appeared in the middle 
of the last century; one entitled the 
Monthly Review was the first pub- 
lished. : 

The first newspaper was published 
in the time of Queen Elizabeth—The 
English Mercury, of which the ear- 
liest number is in the British Museum, 
and bears the date 1588. In the reign 
of Queen Anne there was but one 
daily paper, which made a slow and 
tedious course of circulation; whereas 
in these days newspapers are every- 
where, and the leading ones convey 
intelligence of the whole world’s trans- 
actions, and issue admirable essays, 
affording information on every subject, 
and this within a marvellously short 
space of time. 

Books are so common, that it be- 
comes necessary to be careful in the 
selection of them. Tares and wheat 
will spring up together; the earth pro- 
duces noxious weeds with the most 
excellent fruit. If, then, we do not 
reject the tainted and imperfect grains, 
a diseased crop is the result. It can- 
not be expected in this age of inquiry 
and the rapid progress of learning, 
that all books should be of an improv- 
ing character, but the good greatly 
overbalance the evil. “This advan- 
tage,” said Gregory the Great (writing 
so early as the end of the sixth cen- 
tury), “we owe to a multiplicity of 
books; one book falls in the way of 
one man, and another best suits the 
level or the apprehension of another ; 
it is of service that the same subject 
should be handled by several persons 
after different methods, though all on 
the same principle.” A superfluity of 
good books is beneficial ; I would illus- 
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trate this proposition thus: The Nile 
as it flows fertilizes a vast tract of Jand ; 
but if it were not for the streams and 
rivulets that are artificially constructed 
to diverge from it, in order to draw 
from the main supply of water some 
portion of the alimentary matter it 
contains, other tracts would not be 


fertilized: so the great folios in their 
wide expanse of text «nd margin 
have their important use, while the 
streams and rills which issue from the 
parent flood are sTeotretive of quartos, 
octavos, duodecimos, 24mos, and 48mos, 
that refresh and enrich minds innu- 
merable. 
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From a heart of infinite longing the youth 
Looks out on the world ; 
“ Where, spirit of candor—where, spirit of truth, 
Are thy banners unfurled ? 


“O chivalrous chastity! lovely as morn, 
The dew on thy helmet, I hail thee afar ; 

Like Lucifer, beautiful angel of dawn, 
I wear thy deep azure, I follow thy star. 


“ Not mammon, not lucre; though white as sea-gulls 
The broad sails I watch studding ocean's blue deep, 
To droop their gay pennons where dreamily luils 
The tropical breeze, and the lotus-flower sleeps. 


“ But glory! but honor! the joy of a name 
Not written on sand ; which for ages wiil stir 
All hearts that are noble, or kindle the flame 
Of devotion consuming the rapt worshipper.” 


Thus from heart of infinite longing the youth, 
Looking out on the world, 

Cries ever, “ Woo wisdom, woo beauty, woo truth :’— 

The sordid world, jaded with care, answers :“ Ruth 

Waits on thy wild dreamings, O turbulent youth !” 
And with laughter uncouth 

Mocks life’s fairest banners in brightness unfurled. 


O heart of the ostrich! above its own graves 

Of innocent hopes the world every day raves, 
And moans, with a pitiful droon of despair, 

O’er candor and honor, once blooming so fair ; 
Yet treads, with a wanton, unpitying scorn, 

To earth every sweet aspiration of morn, 

True mark of a soul to infinity born ; 

Or leaves, to the chance of the desert, the good 
Which God, at creating, charged angels to brood, 
And martyrs have guarded with rivers of blood. 
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TRAVELLERS’ 


Tue world has been so thoroughly 
explored now, at least in all but its 
most savage and inhospitable recesses, 
that it seems not unnatural to suppose 
that travellers should find it hard to 
get listeners to their tales of sight- 
seeing and adventure; and that wan- 
derers into foreign lands should no 
longer deem it a part of their duty, as 
soon as their peregrinations are over, 
to come home and write a book about 
them. We can’t expect any more 


Marco Polos or Mendez Pintos, unless 
some adventurous spirits have a mind 
to travel beyond the regions of the 
Albert and Victoria Nyanzas, and risk 
their lives among the dirty tribes of 


Central Africa, whom even Mr. and 
Mrs. Baker were unable to reach; and 
with all its little differences of map- 
ners and customs, there is after all so 
much sameness in the untamed negro 
life that we doubt whether anybody will 
think such a journey worth his trouble. 
Now that the source of the Nile has 
been found and the costly and useless 
problem of the North-west passage has 
been solved, there really seems to be 
nothing very new or startling which 
can be added to geographical science. 
But for all that there is, and undoubt- 
edly there long will be, a certain fasci- 
nation in every well-told narrative of 
life in a distant country, even though 
the main features of the story were fa- 
miliar to us before. We know that a 
second Columbus can never come home 
to us from across the seas, with news 
of unsuspected continents; that old 
ocean has loosed all the bounds which 
once shut us in, and disclosed long ago 
all the new worlds which he once con- 
cealed ; but we like to travel again and 
again over the lands we have already 
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passed, to take a few repeated peeps at 
the inner life of distant peoples, even 
though their domestic interiors were 
long ago laid open to our inquisitive 
eyes. Now and then, moreover, it 
does happen that a traveller has some- 
thing new to tell us, or at least some- 
thing which has not been told often 
enough to be familiar to all the world. 
For example, in the spirited Sketches 
of Russian Life* which we have lately 
received from an anonymous hand in 
England, there is, if nothing very new 
or surprising, at least a liveliness and 
an air of novelty which are almost as 
good. The writer is an Englishman 
who spent fifteen years in Russia, en- 
gaged in business pursuits of various 
kinds, which brought him into contact 
with persons of all ranks and condi- 
tions, and led him long journeys back 
and forth across the empire—now in 
the lumbering diligence, now in the 
luxurious railway train, and many a 
time and for long distances in rude 
sledges across trackless wastes and 
through fearful snows. In some parts 
of Russia there are seasons when fhe 
mere act of travelling is a perilous ad- 
venture. In March, 1860, our author, 
in company witha Russian gentleman, 
made a dangerous journey of two hun- 
dred miles in an open sledge, through 
a snow-storm of memorable severity. 
They had been struggling for some 
miles through drifts and hidden pits, 
when the driver alarmed them with the 
ery of “ Volka! volka !”—* Wolves ! 
wolves!” Six gaunt-looking animals 


* Sketches of Russian Life before and during 
the Emancipation of the Serfs. Edited by Henry 
Morley, Professor of English Literature in University 
College, London. 16mo, pp. 298. London: Chap- 
man and Hall. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott and 
Co. 
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sat staring at them in the road, about 
one hundred yards in advance of them. 
The horses huddled themselves together, 
trembling in every limb, and refused to 
move. The Russian, whois known in the 
book only by the name of Fat-Sides, 
seized a handful of hay from the bot- 
tom of the vehicle, rolled it into a ball, 
and handed it to our author, saying 
“Match.” The Englishman under- 
stood the direction, and as soon as the 
horses, by dint of awful lashing and 
shouting,were forced near the motionless 
wolves, he set fire to the ball and threw 
it among the pack. Instantly the ani- 
mals separated and skulked away with 
their tails dragging, but only to meet 
again behind the sledge, and after a 
short pause to set out in full pursuit. 
The tired horses were whipped to their 
utmost speed, but in forcing their way 
through a drift they had to come to a 
walk, and the wolves were soon beside 
them. The first of the pack fell dead 
with a ball through his brain from the 
Englishman’s revolver, and another 
shot broke the leg of a second. At 
that critical instant the pistol fell into 
the sledge as, with a sudden jolt, the 
horses floundered up to their bellies in 
a deep drift: then they came to a dead 
stop, and there was a wolf at each 
side of the sledge, trying to get in. The 
Englishman fortunately had a heavy 
blackthorn bludgeon, and raising it 
high he brought it down with the des- 
perate force of a man in mortal ex- 
tremity, crash through the skull of the 
animal on his side of the vehicle; 
while Fat-Sides coolly stuffed the 
sleeve of his sheepskin coat down 
the mouth of the savage beast on 
the other, and with his disengaged 
hand cut its throat with a large bear 
knife. The pistol was now recovered 
just in time to kill a fifth wolf which 
had fastened upon the neck of one of 
the horses. The sixth, together with 
the one that had been shot in the leg, 
ran away. 

After a day’s detention at Jaroslav, 
where some irritating business about 
passports had to be transacted, our 
travellers resumed their journey in a 
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“kibitka,” or diligence-sledge—a _ra- 
ther more comfortable conveyance than 
the one they had left, because it had a 
canvas cover. There were no more 
encounters with wolves, but perils 
enough awaited them in the snow. 
The first day three of their horses 
died, and in sixteen hours, with three 
separate teams, they accomplished only 
twenty-seven miles. All along the 
road they passed wrecks of sledges, 
horses struggling in the drifts and 
men digging them out, and vehicles 
overturned and abandoned until spring. 
Opposite a hut in which they found 
shelter one night a cottage had been 
entirely buried, and the family were 
not rescued until after four days. 
They were none the worse for their 
long imprisonment; but the diggers 
had come upon a sledge with its horse, 
driver, and two women frozen to death 
and buried in the drift. Three months 
after this, when the snows disappeared, 
from two hundred to three hundred 
corpses were found, all of whom had 
met their death in this fearful storm 
upon the Moscow road alone. 

The wretchedness of the inns added 
a great deal to the sufferings of our 
travellers. A Russian hotel in the 
interior is the most filthy of all filthy 
places. As the floors are never 
washed, the mud and: filth accumulate 
to an inch and a half in thickness 
the walls are black and fetid; hor- 
rible large brown beetles, called tara- 
kans, crawl] in myriads over every- 
thing, invading even the dishes out of 
which the traveller eats and drinks; 
and the dirty deal tables are further 
defiled with a dirty linen cloth. The 
public rooms are constantly filled with 
the offensive odor of the native to- 
bacco. The waiters are all men, 
dressed in print trowsers and shir‘s ; 
the trowsers stuffed into long boots, 
and the shirts hanging outside the 
trowsers; a particolored band or 
searf round the waist completing the 
éostume. Their hair, like that of all 
the peasants, is worn long, cut straight 
round the neck, and parted in front 
like a woman’s, while the beard is 
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neither cut nor trimmed. We are not 
surprised that our author preferred to 
lodge with the horses and cows in the 
stable. 

The distance from Jaroslav to 
Moscow is about 16) miles, and the 
journey occupied seven days and the 
better part of seven nights. 

Our author made another 
accompanied by his wife and six 
chifdren, and an amusing English 
“handy man,” called Harry, who was 
for ever knocking somebody down and 
getting the party into all sorts of scrapes 
with the police. They started from 
Moscow, and rode about 500 miles 
into the interior, Their equipment 
consisted of two vehicles, called taran- 
tasses, each drawn by three horses. 
The baggage, and a good store of 
bread, tea, sugar, sardines, brandy, 
and wine, were stowed away in the 
bottom of the wagons, and over them 
were spread straw, feather beds, rugs, 
and other contrivances for breaking 
the severity of the jolting. The pas- 
sengers reclined on the top. Many a 
time they had no bed but the tarautass, 
and no food but what they had brought 
with them. Harry found plenty ef 
employment for his fists, as well 
for his ingenuity in bridge-building 
and other useful arts. Once he de- 
tected a waiter, in the inn where they 
stopped at Tula, stealing a bottle of 
castor-oil from the medicine-chest. It 
was only a fit punishment to make the 
thief swallow a large dose; but when 
the effects of the draught began to 
show themselves, the man declared 


journey, 


himself poisoned, and was carried to 
the hospital, while the travellers and 
their effects were placed under the 
charge of the police. 


“We were prisoners for nearly two hours, 
when a doctor from the hospital, fortunately 


{ 


police. While the c captain of police tackled 
Harry, who, ignorant of the language, an- 
swered ‘Da, da’ (yes, yes) to everything, I 
explained to the doctor what had really hap- 
pened. The worthy doctor having got hold 
of the oil-bottle, cried, 

“* Bravo! Poison ! The most excellent 
medicine in pharmacy. Look here, captain. 
The pig’ (meaning the waiter) ‘ was taken ill 

VoL. Iv. 8 


for us, a jolly Russ, came with a captain of 
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with cholera, cramps, spasms, vomiting 
here—mind you, here in this room—before 
madame and mademoiselle. They rua to the 
next room, so does my friend here, a great 
English my-lord. What could they do? 
But, sir, the case was desperate. This gentle- 
man’ (pointing to Harry) ‘is a great doctor, 
accompanying my-lord and his family ; there 
was no time to send for me. What does he 
do? He opens his great medicine-box—look, 
there it is— and gives the dying moushick a 
great dose of apernicocus celantacus hepre- 
caincos masta, the best remedy in the\world 
for cholera. I tell you, ‘‘ Yea Boch !” there 
now, that’s the truth.’ 

‘But,’ said the captain, ‘the moushick, 
doctor, how is he?’ 

‘Ah! the pig!’ (and here he spat on the 
ground in contempt), ‘I left the beast quite 
well and sleeping. I will answer for him. 
captain, let us go. Poison! That is 
a good joke! Come, captain, Safe journey. 
Good-bye!’ 

“The police captain was satisfied, however 
reluctantly. With two bottles of something 
better than castor-oil, and a fee, which the 
doctor might or might not divide with the 
captain, I paid the cost of Harry’s thought- 


essness. 


Come, 


Having reached their destination, 
and purposing to remain in that part 
of the country for some time, our 
English friends obtained a house, and 
went to housekeeping. The torment 
they suffered from thievish and idle 
servants is pitiful to read. The lower 
class of Russians seem to have no 
more idea of working without an oe- 
casional application of the stick than 
a sluggish horse; and an honest ser- 
vant is the rarest thing in the empire. 
Our author began housekee sping with 
four —a key-ke eper (housekeeper), 
room-girl (housemaid), and 
footman. The dishes were put upon 
the table dirty, just as they had been 
taken away after the previous meal, 
because it» was nobody’s business to 
wash them; so a dish-washer was 
added to the retinue. At the end of 
a week it was found that nobody had 
time to scrub the floors; so scrubbers 
had to be hired. Then another was 
wanted to wash clothes (though no- 
body could be found who knew what 
it meant to get up linen, and the 
author's wife had to do it herself) ; 
another to clean boots; a man to cut 
and fetch wood; and another man to 
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split it and keep up the fires. Thus 
in one week the establishment had in- 
creased to thirteen souls. Their 
wages, it is true, were small, but their 
pilferings were great. One day the 
master and mistress resolved to ex- 
amine the servants’ boxes. In the 
first one opened they found a canvas 
bag filled with lump-sugar, parcels of 
tea and coffee, needles, pins, buttons, 
hooks and eyes, tape, laces, soap, can- 
dles, children’s toys, sealing-wax, pens, 
note paper, and a heap of small 
articles, all of which had been stolen. 
Every box had been opened in turn, 
and not one contained less than the 
first, and many of them contained 
more. 


Dishonesty, as may be supposed, is ° 


not confined to the lower classes, but 
infects allranks. The traders are the 
greatest cheats in the world ; we were 
going to say the greatest except the 
government officials; but these are 
not exactly cheats, because their ex- 
tortion is open and unblushing. 
When our author once told a Russian 
baron that English magistrates were 
incorruptible, the assertion caused an 
incredulous laugh, and a remark from 
the baron that he could buy any coun- 
try magistrate in Russia for 50 
kopecks (about 35 cents). Certainly 
our friend often found it convenient to 
prove their venality, especially when 
Harry of the strong arm had been 
giving his fists a little more exercise 
than was strictly according to law. 
Trade is a system of lying and cheat- 
ing. The commonest purchase can 
rarely be made without a tedious and 
vociferous process of bargaining, very 
much such as goes on when-a veteran 
jockey sells an old horse at a couniry 
fair. Our author had occasion to buy a 
pair of boots and a portmanteau at 
Tula. After over an hour’s wrangling 
the price was reduced from 48 roubles 
to 16,and the lattersum afterward prov- 
ed to be about twice as much as the 
articles were worth. “ How shame- 
ful of you,” said the buyer to the seller 
when the transaction was concluded, 
“to ask three times more than you 
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would take, and then to tell so many 
lies!” “Oh!” he replied, “ words do 
not rob your pocket. I am no thief. 
It is all fair bargaining.” The larger 
operations of commerce, if not so 
noisy, are at least no more hones: 
than the retail dealing. It has been 
remarked that profitably to under- 
stand trading in Russia would require 
a course of many years’ training at a 
university teaching the principles and 
practice of chicanery, bribery, smug- 
gling, and lying. <A rich trader of 
St. Petersburg gave our author a good 
deal of information about the way 
business is carried on. Contracts 
with the government, especially, are 
managed in a very curious fashion. 
Some one is appointed by the state 
to draw up plans and specifications of 
the work to be done, and to fix an 
“upset price.” The contract is then 
offered at auction, and the lowest bid- 
der under this upset price takes it. 
As there is a tacit understanding that 
the successful competitor shall pay the 
official who fixes the upset price a 
commission of ten per cent on thi 
gross amount of the contract, it follows. 
as a matter of course, that this pri« 
is always ridiculously high. 
Smuggling is carried on very ex- 
tensively, not as commonplace rascals 
do it, across the frontier, but through 
the custom-house itself. Just look,” 
said the merchant, “ at this piano-forte 
—a first-rate ‘grand’ from Broad- 
wood. Had that instrument come 
through the ‘'Tamoshny’ as a ‘ forte- 
piano,’ it would have cost me one hun- 
dred roubles, that is, fifteen pounds o 
your money. But, sir, I shipped it asa 
thrashing-machine—my children hav 
certainly made it one—and it cost me 
no duty at all; machinery, you know, 
is the only thing duty free. I paid my 
expeditor his little commission, and lh 
managed to convince the examining 
official, by what means I do not stop to 
inquire, that a thrashing-mac i 
was, and as such it passed.” 
is the 
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Not only 
temptation to dishonesty so 
strong, but honesty, on the other hand. 
is fraught with great danger. A trades- 
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man, who was beginning business in 
St. Petersburg, imported a quantity of 
plain glass-ware, the duty on which 
was two roubles and twenty-five ko- 
pecks per pood. He meant to pay the 
duty in an honest, straightforward way; 
but this did not suit the custom-house 
officials, who wanted their little com- 
mission. They discovered by some 
singular optical delusion that the plain 
glass was allcolored and gilded, the duty 
being thus raised to ten roubles per 
pood. Nor was this all, for the unfor- 
tunate tradesman was moreover fined 
fifty per cent. for a false declaration, 
and his clear loss by the importation 
was about $500. This and a few 
similar transactions with the custom- 
house, in which he stood out for the 
payment of just dues and no corrup- 
tion, ruined him. There is no redress 
for such outrages in Russia. 

We have no space to go into details 
of the condition of the serfs, which 
our author represents as miserable in 
the extreme. The stewards on many 
of the estates are German adventurers 
of the worst description, who cheat 
their employers, oppress the serfs, and 
do all that man can do to ruin the 
country. Many of the lower class do 
not thoroughly understand the czar’s 
ukase of emancipation, and even those 
who do understand what great things 
it does for them, show little or no gra- 
titude. That is a virtue of slow growth 
in a Russian bosom. Some of the 
wisest land-owners anticipated the time 


set by the decree for the abolition of 


serfdom, and immediately began to 
work their estates with paid labor. 
The result was perfectly satisfactory. 
Inafew districts, however, the publica- 
tion of the emancipation ukase was fol- 
lowed by tumults and disorders, and 
now and then the peasants took a 
bloody vengeance on their oppressors. 
Our author witnessed one scene be- 
tween a villanous steward and his 
emancipated serfs, which came near 


being tragical. The steward 


was 


roused from his slumbers one morning 
by a big strong moushick, or peasant, 


who actedas his coachman. Entering 
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the room rather unceremoniously, the 
man bawled out, in a peremptory 
voice: 

“* Come, master, get up quick! 
wanted in the great hall.’ 

“The steward started at the unusual sum- 
mons, and stared at the fellow in blank 
astonishment, unable to understand what he 
meant, 

““* Come, I tell you; rise—you’re wanted.’ 

“*Dog! roared the steward, almost pow- 
erless with rage—‘what do you mean by 
this insolence? Get out!’ 

“*No,’ said the man, ‘I won't get out. 
You get up. They are all waiting.’ 

“* Pig! P’llmake you pay for this. Let me 
get hold of you, you villain!’ and he jumped 
out of bed; but as he did so he perceived 
three of his other men-servants at the 
threshold ready to support the coachman. 

‘“** Oh! this is a conspiracy ; but I'll soon 
settle you. Evan, you devil, where are you ? 
Come here.’ 

‘Evan thus called—he was a lacquey— 
appeared at the door with a broad grin on 
his face. 

“¢ Tid you call, master 2” 

“*Yes, villain; don’t you see? I 
going to be murdered by these pigs. 
instantly for the policemen.’ 

“*No, no, baron; I have gone too often 
for the stan’s men. We can do without 
them this morning.’ 

“*Come, come, master,’ again struck in 
the tall coachman, ‘don’t you waste our 
time and keep the company waiting. Put 
on your halat; never mind the rest of your 
clothes ; you won’t need them for a little. 
You won’t come—nay, but you must.’ And 
he laid hold of him by the neck. ‘Come 
along!’ and so they dragged their victim 
into the great dining-hall. 

“ There, sitting roind the room on chairs 
and lolling on the sofas, were all the souls 
belonging to his domestic establishment, 
about thirty in all. Pillows were spread on 
the floor in the middle of the room; to 
these the steward was dragged, and forcibly 
stretched on them face down, with two men 
at his feet and two at his head. 

“The coachman, who had been pretty fre- 
quently chastised in former times, was ring- 
leader. He sat down on a large easy-chair, 
the seat of honor, and ordered a pipe and 
coffee. This was brought him by one of the 
female servants. When the long cherry- 
tree tube began to draw, in imitation of his 
master’s manner he puffed out the smoke, 
put on a fierce look, stretched out his legs, 
and said, ‘ Now then, go on. Give the pig 
forty blows! creapka (hard) !’ 

“Jn an instant the halat was torn up, and 
two lacqueys, standing at either side, armed 
with birch-rods, slowly and deliberately com- 
menced the flagellation, The coachman told 
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of the blows as he smoked in dignity, ‘ one, 
two, three,’ and so on to forty. 

“*Now, then,’ said coachee, ‘stop. 
Brothers and sisters, have we done right?’ 

“* Right! they all said. 

“*Ts there one here whom he has 
beaten ?’ 

“¢ None.’ 

““¢ Are you satisfied ? 

were: 

“¢Then goall of you home, and leave this 
house. Not one must remain. 
prisoner.’ 

“Up jumped their tyrant, little the worse 
bodily for the beating he had got, but he 
was livid with rage. His face turned green 
and purple, he guashed his teeth, and spat 
on his rebellious slaves. Speech seemed 
gone, and they all lavghed in his face. 

‘“* Master,’ said the coachman, walking 
leisurely towards the door, ‘we have not 


not 


Release the 


hurt you, but have given you a small taste of 


your own treatment of us for many years ; 
how do you like it? We are free now, or 
will be soon, and will not be beaten any 
more. Good-bye; don’t forget the stick. 
And listen. If you whisper a breath against 
any of us for this morning’s work, your life 
is not worth a kopeck two hours after.’ 
Each made a respectful bow as he or she 
went out, and the tyrant was left alone in 
the deserted house.” 


This, however, was not the end. In 
a short time the peasantry from a long 
distance began to collect in the court- 


yard. <A mill belonging to the estate 
stopped work, and its thousand hands 
joined the gathering crowd. The stew- 
ard appeared among them, and in a 
terrible rage ordered them to work. 
They simply shrugged their shoulders 
and made him no answer. He struck 
one of them with his open hand, and 
the peasant in return spat in the stew- 
ard’s face. 

“The Russian spit of contempt, the most 
unpardonable of Russian insults, is unlike 
any other kind of spitting. The Yankee 
squirt is a scientific affair; Englishmen who 
smoke short black pipes in bars, on rails, 
and elsewhere, expectorate in an uncleanly, 
clumsy way. But with an intense look of 
detesitation, as he ‘Ah pig! the 
Russian, with the suddenness and good aim 
of a pistol-shot, plunges a ball of spittle 
right into the face or on the clothes of his 


says 


adversary, making a sound like the stroke of 


a marble where it hits. It is a weapon 
always ready. I have frequently seen a duel 
maintained with it for a considerable time 
at short range. 

“Matt, having thus shown his contempt, 
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coolly leaned himself up against the gate; 
but the steward, insulted as he had never 
been before in this characteristic manner, 
before so many of his cringing slaves, lost 
any remains of reason his rage might have 
left him. He used hands and feet on the 
crowd of passive and hitherto quiet serfs; 
and seeing the old starost—Matt’s father— 
coming up the road, he ran and collared the 
old man, dragged him to where his son 
stood, and roared out his orders to take the 
devil into the stan’s yard for punishment. 

“*Old devil!’ he said, ‘you are at the 
bottom of all this rebellion, you and your son. 
You shall flog him ; and then I shall make 
him flog you. Go, pig, and take him away Y 

“The old man, for the first time in his life, 
openly disobeyed his tyrant’s orders. He 
folded his arms across his sheepskin coat, 
gave the usual shrug, spat conterptuously 
on the ground, and said, ‘No, steward, that 
is your work. Now, I will not.’ 

“*Dog! devil! do you refuse to obey your 
master? I will, if it is my work, drag you 
to punishment myself.’ 

“With that he seized the starost by his 
luxuriant white beard, and began pulling him 
towards the next house, which, I have said, 
was the magistrate’s and the police-station. 
The old man resisted with all his might, and 
in the struggle he fell, leaving a large mass 
of grey or rather white hair in the steward’s 
hands. The steward, finding he could not 
pull the starost by main force, lifted his 
foot, shod with heavy leather goloshes, and 
struck the old man twice on the head. The 
blood immediately ran down. Up to this 
moment the crowd of peasants, which had 
increased enormously, had been quiet spec- 
tators of the scene; but the sight of the old 
man’s blood gave the finishing touch to 
their patience. Without a word the crowd 
began slowly to move and concentrate itself 
around the steward and his fallen official. 
There might then have been five or six 
hundred people, and the numbers were in- 
creasing every moment, as the men came in 
from the stopped works. Arush took place, 
and the centre space was filled up with the 
mass. The bleeding starost was passed to 
the outside. The steward was surrounded 
and many hands were laid on him. Ido not 
believe there had been any premeditated 
design to hurt the steward, cordially as they 
all hated him. Had he applied the lesson 
given him that morning, and apprehended 
the changed feelings and circumstances of 
the serfs, he might have passed from among 
them without further injury. But his pas- 
sions were ungovernable, and he was slow to 
believe in the possibility of any resistance 
on the part of the poor slaves he had so 
long driven. The crowd swayed heavily 
from one side to another, tugging and pulling 
the poor steward about; and now he was in 
peril of his life. My window was wide open. 
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fle made a mute appeal to me for help. I 
signed to him to try the window. By some 
extraordinary effort he broke loose, and 
made a rush and a spring to catch the sill. 
He succeeded so far, and two pair of strong 
arms were trying to drag the fat body 
through into the room; but we were too 
late, or rather he was too heavy for us. The 
crowd tore him down, and held him fast. 
Then a voice was heard, clear and decided as 
that of an officer giving the word of com- 
mand—‘ to the water!’ The voice was 
Mattvie’s. A leader and an object had been 
wanted, and here there were both. Instantly 
the order was obeyed, The crowd, dragging 
the steward, left the front of my house and 
took the direction of the lake. 

“ We hurried through the court-yard down 
to the end of the cotton-mill, and came out 
on the banks of the lake, just as the raging 
crowd of serfs were tying a mat with a large 
stone in it to the steward’s neck. 

“ Around the margin of the lake the ice 
was to some extent broken, and their evident 
intention was to throw him in. We ran to 
meet them, and if possible prevent the horrid 
act of retribution. But we were too late; 
they had selected the part of the bank nearest 
the road, as it was higher than the rest; and 
just as we came panting up, we saw the 
body of the steward swaying in the hands of 
a dozen of the men, and heard the fatal 
words given out by Matt: ‘Ras, dwa, tree’ 

me, two, three); then a ery of despair, 
the yelling of the crowd; then a 
p'unge in the water; no, two plunges. The 
ragoshkie, or bark mat, containing the heavy 
stone which was to keep the steward down, 
had not been a good one; for as the body 
passed through the air, the stone fell from 
the mat, splashing a second or two before, 
and a little beyond the spot where he came 
down. We disappeared under the water for 
a moment or two, then made desperate efforts 
to scramble to his feet, in which he succeeded, 
standing up to his shoulders in the shallow 
er, with the mat-bag, drenched and 
np. hanging from his neck. There he 
stood within twenty feet of the bank, facing 
a thousand yelling enemies. Outside 
of firm ice; but between him and 
em there might be thirty feet of deep 
ear water, the bed of the lake dipping many 
et immediately beyond where he stood. 
fe seemed to comprehend his position, and 
was evidently making up his mind to contend 
with the deep water rather than with the 
turned worms upon the bank. He had raised 
one arm, either for entreaty or defiance, and 
lad taken a few steps towards the ice, when 
one of the many stones thrown at him struck 
the uplifted arm, and it fell powerless to his 
side. Another, but a softer missile, struck 
him on the head. He fell again under the 
water, and again recovered his feet ; but the 
stones were now dashing like hail about him. 
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The serfs wae as boys pelting a toad or frog 
—and their victim in the water did look 
like a great overgrown toad. 

““Saunderson and I had made several at- 
tempts to be heard, or to divert the attention 
of the people; but it was spending idle 
breath: ‘Go away; it is not your business,’ 
some of the men said; others, more savage, 
asked how we would like the same treat- 
ment.” 


The contrivance by which the unfor- 
tunate steward was rescued from his 
perilous situation was so theatrical that 
we can hardly help suspecting that the 
incidents of the story have been ar- 
ranged with a sharp eye to effect. 
The man’s fate seemed certain when 
our author espied a sleigh approaching 
at a considerable distance. No doubt 
it contained young Count Pomerin, the 
owner of the estate. If a little delay 
could be obtained, the steward might 
be saved. At this juncture our friend 
Harry interfered. “I'll try,” he ex- 
claimed ; “ blow me if I don't. The 
buffer’s a bad lot, but I sha‘n’t see him 
killed ;” and with that he jumped into 
the water, and was by the steward s 
side in a moment. The noise and 
stoning ceased, for Harry was a prime 
favorite ; but the mob was not to be 
baulked of its vengeance, and after a 
vigorous exchange of expostulations, 
in the course of which Harry made 
several remarks that were more forcible 
than polite, the chivalrous Englishman 
was pulled out of the water, kicking 
stoutly, and the pelting was about to be 
renewed. 

Just at this moment the sleigh, 
drawn by three magnificent greys, 
dashed into the centre of the crowd. 
Three gentlemen occupied it. Two 
were in official costume. The third, 
a tall, well-built man, rose, and threw 
off his rich black fox-skin cloak, and 
the mob beheld, dressed in the uniform 
of a general, not the young count, but 
his father, who had been exiled years 
before, and was thought to be dead. 
He had now come back, with an im- 
perial pardon, prepared to resume 
the management of his estates. The 
steward was extricated from the water, 
and immediately called upon to set- 
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tle his accounts. The old tount had 
visited the estate before in disguise, 
and knew how it had been misman- 
aged. He had witnesses and all ready 
to convict the steward ef peculation, 
and the result was that the wretched 
man was compelled to refund on the 
spot $750,000 of stolen wealth, and 
then allowed twenty-four hours to 
leave the place. 

The next scene in this pretty little 
drama was between the count and his 
serfs. He called them all together, and 
told them they were free from that 
moment. He did not intend to wait 
for the period of emancipation fixed 
by the ukase. Moreover, he gave to 
each male peasant three acres of land, 
tree of price—parting thus with one- 
sixth of his estate. The whole as- 
sembled multitude then went down 
on their knees, and cried, “Thanks, 
thanks, good count, illustrious master 
—God bless you!” And here, accord- 
ing to all dramatic rules, unless there 
was somebody to be married, the thing 
ought to have ended. But behold, 
ten grey-bearded peasants, who evi- 
dently had no idea of propriety, step- 
ped forward and wanted to know 
what they were to do with their 
cows? Three acres would be enough 
for garden and grain-fields, but it 
would not give them pasture. Would 
not his excellency add to his gift? and 
so might God bless him! Well, the 
count allotted them pasture for ten 
years; and then the ten grey-beards 
advanced again, with the ery a Russian 
always raises when you give him any- 
thing —* prebavit” (add to it). Pas- 
ture was very good, but how were 
they to get fire-wood? “If it please 
your high-born excellency, add to 
your gift firewood. Prebavit!” So 
his high born excellency added fire- 
wood; and the incorrigible peasant 
stepped up again. *“ Prebavit! How 
were they to get fish? Would it 
please his high-born excellency to let 
them fish in the lakes?” There were 
the usual thanks and _prostrations 
when this was granted; and then 
“prebavit ” again; they wanted some- 
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thing else; but they did not get it, 
and the meeting broke up. A little 
while afterward our author revisited 
the estate, and found that it had un- 
dergone a marvellous change. The 
village was no longer a collection of 
mud huts, but a thriving town. The 
people were not like the same beings ; 
and there was decided evidence of 
the rise of a middle class—a class 
once unknown in such places. 

Our author gives us an obscure 
glimpse of a curious religious seet in 
Russia called the starrie verra, or “ old 
faith,” of whose peculiarities he knows 
little, and of whose history he con- 
fesses that he knows nothing at all. 
Its members deem the present Russian 
Church an awful departure from the 
primitive faith and practice; deny the 
emperor's claim to be the head of the 
church; believe to any extent in 
witches; fast, scourge themselves ; 
meet in secret, generally at night (for 
they are rigorously proscribed) ; hate 
the established religion of the realm as 
much as the old Scotch Puritans 
hated prelacy ; and, if they had their 
wish, would probably advance the Czar 
to the dignity of martyrdom, It is 
said that many distinguished person- 
ages privately adhere to them, and 
submit to dreadful midnight penances, 
by way of compounding for the sin of 
outward subserviency to the modern 
heresy. People of the old faith are 


distinguished by a grim gravity and 


opposition to all dancing or light 
amusement. Our author hada woman- 
servant of this sect, who was remark- 
able for never stealing anything, and 
for continually smashing crockery 
which she supposed to have been de- 
filed. There was a community of the 
old faith near his residence. An old 
wooden building like a Druid temple, 
set in the side of a hill among trees 
and rocks, was pointed out to him as 
the place of their midnight conventi- 
cles. It was said to be presided over 
by a priestess who never left the 
temple by night or by day. A roving 
fanatic, whom the writer sometimes 
encountered in the village, collecting 
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peasants around him and shouting like 
a street-ranter, was looked up to by 
the sectaries as a prophet ; though he 
was certainly not a very reputable one, 
being often helplessly drunk, and not 
very decently clad. He wore no cover- 
ing for head or feet, even in the sever- 
est frost. He carried a long pole, and 
danced some holy dance, to words of 
high prophetic omen. Our author 
was rather surprised to find that, thanks 
to his crockery-smashing cook, he him- 
self was commonly reputed a priest of 
the starrie verra; the big volumes of 
the Illustrated London News in which 
he used to read were supposed to be 
iNuminated Lives of the Saints, and 
the little plays and dramatic scenes 
which his children used to perform on 
winter evenings were looked upon with 
holy awe as religious rites of dreadful 
power and significauce. He bore his 
honors without complaining, and even 
when the cook, on the night of a party, 
broke all his best Wedgwood dinner- 
set, brought from England at a huge 
endured the loss. with 
it was so delight- 
have a Russian servaut who 


expense, he 
Christian patience : 


ful to 
would not steal. 


From Russian servants to Italian 
brigands the transition is perfectly 
natural. Both are rogues of the same 
class, only external circumstances have 
made a difference in their modes of 
doing business. An English gentle- 
man named Moens has recently ob- 
tained a more intimate acquaintance 
with the robber bands of Southern 
Italy than any of our readers need 
hope to make, and has given us the 
result of his observations in a very 
curious and interesting volume.* Mr. 
and Mrs. Moens, and the Rey. J. C. 
Murray Aynsley and his wife, had 
been visiting the ruins of Psstum, on 
the Gulf of Salerno, on the 15th of 
May, 1865, when their carriage was 
stepped on the way home by a band 
of about twenty or thirty brigands. 

* English Travellers and Italian Brigands. A Nar- 
rative of Capture and Captivity. By W. J.C. Moens. 


With a Map and several Illustrations. 12mo, pp. 355. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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The ladies were not molested, but the 
gentlemen were hurried off across the 
fields, and through woods and thickets, 
until nearly daylight the next morp- 
ing, when they were allowed to lie 
down to sleep for a short time on the 
bare earth. As soon as they felt 
themselves in a place of security the 
band halted, and their captain, a fine- 
looking fellow, named Manzo, got out 
paper and pen and proceeded to busi- 
ness. The two Englishmen were to 
be well treated, provided they made 
no attempt to escape, and on the pay- 
ment of a ransom were to be released 
without injury. The sum demanded 
for the two was at first 100,000 ducats, 
or about $85,000, but this was after- 
ward reduced one-half. It was now 
agreed that one of the two captives 
should be allowed to go for the money, 
and lots were drawn to determine upon 
whom this agreeable duty should fall. 
Good fortune inclined to the side of 
Mr. Aynsley, and the reverend gen- 
tleman set off under the care of two 
guides. He was hardly out of sight 
when the band was attacked by a party 
of soldiers, and for a short time there 
was a sharp skirmishing fire, in the 
course of which Mr. Moens came very 
near being killed by his would-be res- 
cuers. He was forced to keep up with 
the bandits, however, and the whole 
party finally got away from the troops. 
Whatever plans he may have had of 
flight he now saw wert futile. The 
brigands ran down the mountain like 
goats, while he had to carefully pick 
his way at every step. The robbers 
had eyes like cats: darkness and light, 
night and daytime, made but little dif- 
ference to them. Their sense of 
hearing was so acute that the slight- 
est rustle of leaves, the faintest sound, 
never escaped their notice. _ Men 
working in the fields, or mowing the 
grass, they could distinguish at a dis- 
tance of miles, and they knew gen- 
erally who they were, and to what 
village they belonged. 

After four days of dreadful fatigue, 
during which the captive and his cap- 
tors all suffered severely from hunger, 
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since the closeness of the pursuit pre- 
vented them from getting their usual 
supplies from the peasants, our party 
joined the main body of the band. 

“Gn emerging from the trees we saw the 
captain and about twenty-five of his men 
reclining on the grass in a lovely glade, sur- 
rounded by large beech-trees, whose luxuri- 
ant branches swept the lawn. Several sheep 
and goats were tethered near, cropping the 
grass. The men, with their guns in their 
hands, their picturesque costumes and reclin- 
ing postures, the lovely light and checkered 
shade of the trees, made a picture for Salva- 
tor Rosa. But I do not believe that Salvator 
Rosa, or any other man, ever paid a second 
visit to brigands, however great his love of 
the picturesque might be, for no one would will- 
ingly endure brigand life after one experience 
of it, or place himself a second time in such 
a perilous situation. 

“The band all arose, and looked very 
pleased at seeing me, for we had been separ- 
ated from them since the fight on the 17th, 
and they were in great fear that I might have 
escaped, or have been rescued by the troops. 
I stepped forward and shook hands with the 
captain, for I considered it my best policy to 
appear cheerful and friendly with the chie 
of my captors. He met me cordially in a 
ready way, and asked me how I was. I suid 
I was very tired and hungry, so he immedi- 
ately sent one of his men off, who returned in 
a few minutes with a round losf of bread, 
and another loaf with the inside cut out, and 
packed full of cold mutton cut into small 
pieces and cooked, I asked for salt, and was 
told it was salted. When cooked the meat 
tasted delicious to me, though it was awfully 
tough, for I had not bad meat since luncheon 
on Monday, in the temples of Piestum, four 
days before. I ate a quantity, and then 
asked for water, which was brought to me in 
a large leathern flask with a horn round the 
top, and a hole on one side serving to admit 
air, as the water was required for drinking. 
I had observed a large lump of snow sus- 
pended by a stick through its centre, between 
two forked sticks; the water dripping from 
it was collected in flasks, and then drunk, 
There were two or three of these 
The captain asked me if I was satisfied. I 
answered ‘ Yes.’ 

“T was then told that there were two more 
compsnions for me. I was taken through a 
gap in the trees to the rest of the band, about 
seventeen in number. Here I found those 
who were destined to be my companions for 
the next three weeks. A young man about 
twenty-eight, with a black beard of a month’s 
growth, dressed just like Manzo’s band, who 
was introduced to me as Don Cice, alias Don 
Francesco Visconti, and one Tomasino, his 
cousin, a boy of fourteen years old. I shook 
hands with them, and condoled with them on 


flasks. 
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our common fate, which Don Francesco de- 
scribed as fearful. Iwas told to sit down on 
one side, which I did, and looked around me, 

“ The spot seemed per fect for concealment. 
We were at the top of a high mountain, en 
tirely surrounded by high trees, excepting 
two small gaps serving for entrances, opposite 
to each other. The surface of the ground 
was quite level. About twenty yards away, 
on the side opposite to where I entered, there 
was a quantity of snow, from which they cut 
the large pieces for drinking purposes. I 
saw five or six men bringing a fresh block, 
which they had just cut, and slung on a pole. 
It was now a little before mid-day, and they 
were preparing a caldron full of pasta (a 
kind of macaroni), which 
twelve o’clock. Some was offered to 
which I accepted, One brigand proposed 
putting the pasta into a hollow loaf, but an- 
other brigand brought forward a deep earth- 
enware dish of a round shape. I thought 
milk would be an improvement, so I asked 
for some. Two men went to the goats and 
brought some in a few minutes. The pasta 
was very clean and well cooked. What 
with the meat and bread, and this paséa, I 
made an excellent dinner, and felt much bet- 
ter. The pasta was all devoured in a few 
minutes by the band, who collected round the 
caldaja, and dipped in spoons and fingers. 
I had now leisure to examine the men; they 
were a fine, healthy set of fellows. : 

“Here the two divisions of the band were 
united, thirty men under the command of G 
tano Manzo, and twelve under Pepi 
The latter had the two prisoners, 
been taken on the 16th of April near 
valley of Giffoni, at five o’clock in the aft 
noon, as they were returning from arrangin 
some affairs connected with the death of 
relative, 

“The smaller band had four women with 
them, attired like the men, with their hair 
cut short—at first I took them for boys; and 
all these displayed a greater love of je wlery 
than the members of Manzo’s band. They 
were decked out to do me honor, and one « f 
them wore no less than twenty-four gold 
rings, of various and stones, on her 
hands at the same moment; others twenty, 
sixteen, ten, according to their wealth. To 
have but one gold chain attached to a watch 
was considered paltry and mean. Cerino 
and Manzo had bunches as thick as an arm 
suspended across the breasts of their waist- 
coats, with gorgeous brooches at each fasten- 


ing. 


was ready by 


me 
me, 


Ceri 


or 
a 


sizes 


r, These were sewed on for security ; lit- 
tle bunches of charms were also attached in 
conspicuous positions. I will now describe 
the uniforms of the two bands, Manzo’ 
band had long jackets of strong brown cloth, 
the color of withered leaves, with large pock- 
ts of a circular shape on the two sides, an. 
others in the breast outside; and a slit oa 
each side gave entrance to a large pocket 


e 
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that could hold anything in the back of the 
garment, I have seen a pair of trowsers, 
two shirts, three or four pounds of bread, 
bit of dirty bacon, cheese, ete., pulled ne 
one after the other when searching for some 
article that was missing. The waistcoats but- 
toned at the side, but had gilt buttons down 
the centre for show and ornament; the 
larger ones were stamped with dogs’ heads, 
birds, ete. There were two large circular 
poe kets at the lower part of the waistcoats, 
in which were kept spare cartridges, balls, 
gunpowder, knives, etc.; and in the two 
smaller ones higher up, the watch in 
side and percussion caps in the other. This 
carment * dark blue cloth, like the 
trowse rs, which were cut in the ordinary way. 
‘The uniform of Cerino’s bend was very 
similar, only that the jacket and trows 
alike of dark blue cloth, and the waist- 
coat of bright green, with small round silver 
buttons placed close together, When the 
jackets were new they all had attached to 
‘the collars, by buttons, capuces, or hoods, 
hich are drawn over the head at night or 
when the weather is very cold, but most of 
had been lost in the woods. A belt 
three deep, divided by two 
partitions, to hold about fifty cartridges, com- 
pleted the dress, which, when new, 
1 


ieat-looking and serviceable. Some of the 


one 


was of 


were 


them 
ibout inches 
was very 


Tin was 
soldered round a ball se as to hold the 
r, which was kept in by a plug 

n used the 


e powder 


cartridges were murderous missiles. 
pow- 
of tow, 

tow was taken out, and, after 
down the barrel, the 
‘Ts “dd, an 4 a lot of slugs b ing 
was rammed down with the tow on 
These must be very 
quarters, but they ¢ 
oldiers, and vice 

that little harm is done 
im taken. Most of 


was poured 
e Was reve 

added, 

top. 


destructive at 
generally blaze at 
at such a distance, 
from the uncertain 
them had revolvers, 

pt either in the belts or the left-hand 

ket of their jackets; they were secured 
va silk cord round their necks, and fastened 
ring in the butt of the pistol. Some 

w had stilettoes, only used for human vic- 
ims. Many wore ostrich feathers with turn- 
ed-up wide which gave the wearers 
a theatrical absurd appearance. Gay 
silk handke round their necks and 
collars on their cotton shirts made them look 
quite dandies when these were clean, which 
was but seldom. 

“At last, tired of watching the band, I 
lay down and fell asleep. I slept for some 
hours, during which a poor sheep was drag- 
ged into the inclosure, killed, cut up, cooked 
in the pot, and eaten. I must have slept 

til near sunset, for when I awoke another 

was brought forward, and I 
watched the process of killing and cutting 
up the poor beast. The sheep was taken in 
hand by two men, and Antonio 
generally acting as the butchers of the band. 


ve rs, 
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One doubled the fore legs of the sheep across 
the head; the other held the head back, in- 
serting a knife into the throat, and cutting 
the windpipe and jugular vein. It was then 
thrown down and left to expire. When 
dead, a slit.was made in one of the hind legs 
near the feet, and an iron ramrod taken and 
passed down the leg to the body of the ani- 
mal; it was then withdrawn, and the mouth 
of one of the men placed to the slit in the 
leg, and the animal was inflated as much as 
possible and then skinned. When the skin 
was separated from the legs and sides, the 
carcass was taken and suspended on a peg 
on a tree, through the tendon of a hind-leg ; 
the skin was then drawn off the back (some- 
times the head was skinned, but this rarely). 
The skin was now spread out on the ground 
to receive the meat, ete, when cut off the 
body ; the inside was taken out, the entrails 
being drawn out carefully and cleaned ; these 
were wound round the inside fat by two or 
three who were fond of this luxury—Sentonio, 
and Andrea the executioner, generally per- 
forming this operation. These delicacies, as 
they were considered, being made about four 
inches long and about one inch in diameter, are 
fried in fat or roasted on spits. It was some 
time before I could bring myself to eat these, 
but curiosity first, and hunger afterward, often 
caused me to eat my share, for I soon learned 
it was unwise to refuse anything. 

“While these two men were preparing the 
inside, the other two were cutting up the 
The breast was first cut off, and 
shoulders ; the sheep was then cut 
in half with the axe, and then the bones were 
laid on a stump and eut through, so that 
it all could be cut in small pieces. One man 
would hold the meat, while another would 
take hold of a piece with his left hand and 
cut with his right. As it was cut up, the 
pieces would be put into a large cotton hand- 
86 ief, which was spread out on the ground ; 

he liver and lungs were cut up in the same 
wip the fat was then put in the caldaja, 
and, when this was anae the kidneys and 
heart (if the latter had not been appropriated 
by some one) were put in, cooked, and eaten, 
every one helping himself by dipping 
his fingers in the pot. The pieces of liver 
were considered the prizes. All the rest of 
the sheep was then put in the pot at once, 
and after a short time the pot was taken off 
the fire and jerked, so as to bring the under 
pieces to the top. 

‘They liked the meat well cooked; and 
when once pronounced done, it was divided 
into as many equal portions as there were 
numbers present ; the captives being treated 
—the term they always 
used in speaking of one another. I 
found that the sooner I picked up my share 
the better. If there was no donbt about 
there being plenty for all, the food was never 
divided. Then they dived with their hands, 


carcass. 


then the 


as ‘companions’ 
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whoever ate fastest coming off best. I could 
only eat slowly, having to cut all the meat 
into shreds, as it was so tough; so I always 
took as much as they would let me, and re- 
tired to my lair, like a dog with his bone. 
If I finished this before all was gone, I re- 
turned for more, it being always necessary 
to secure as much as possible, as one was 
never sure when more food would be forth- 
coming, and it is contrary to brigand etiquette 
to pocket food when eaten thus. When it 
was divided, I might of course do as I liked 
with my share, but even then it was prudent 
not to allow them to know that I had reserved 
a stock in my pocket, or I was sure to come 
off short on the next division taking place. 
The skin was now taken and stretched out to 
dry, and then used to sleep on.” 


There were five women with the 
band, all dressed just like the men, 
except that they wore corsets. Their 
hair was cut short, and two of them 
‘arried guns, the others being armed 
with revolvers. They had no share 
in the ransom-money, and were often 
beaten and otherwise ill treated by 
their lords. 
Pepino Cerino, one of the subordinate 


chiefs, was a strapping young woman 
about nineteen years old, with a very 
good figure and handsome features, a 


pretty smile, and splendid teeth. She 
and her husband were prodigious glut- 
tons, and Pepino was eventually de- 
posed from his rank on account of his 
lawless appetite. Carmina, the com- 
panion of Giuseppe, was a good-natured 
creature, who was often kind and gen- 
erous to the English prisoner. Anto- 
nina, the wife of a whole-souled rascal 
named Generoso di Salerno, had a 
thin, melancholy face, with magnificent 
great lotus-eyes. She was cheerful and 
generous, and did a great deal for Mr. 
Moens in the way of mending his clothes 
and sharing her food with him during 
the many periods when victuals were 
scarce. Maria and Concetta were 
both ugly and sulky, hardly ever 
spoke, and never gave away any- 
thing. 

It was a terrible life these brigands 
led, very different from the free and 
picturesque career with which poetry 
and romance love to identify them. 
Hunted by the soldiers and fleeced by 


Doniclla, the partner of 
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their friends the peasants; suffering 
the extremes of hunger, thirst, and 
fatigue ; passing long days and nights 
of apprehension among the perpetual 
snows of the mountain summits, where 
they often durst not light a fire to warm 
their benumbed limbs or cook their 
stolen sheep or goat, for fear lest the 
flame should betray them, and where 
they would scarcely snatch a few mo- 
ments for repose, that they might be 
ready for instant flight ; dreading even 
to take off their clothes to wash them- 
selves, because the pursuit might be 
upon them at any moment ; paying ab- 
surd prices for all that they obtained 
fron the country people; wasting in 
gambling the sums they received for 
ransoms ; and haunted every hour by 
the Nemesis of past crimes and vain 
longings for a lawful and quiet life— 
the most wretched captive in his dun- 
geon seems almost happy in compari- 
son with them. Mr. Moens passed 
about a hundred days in their compa- 
ny. The ramsom. finally reduced to 
30,000 ducats, was not raised without 
some delay, in a country where he had 
few acquaintances, and even after it 
was raised the getting it safely to the 
band was a work of time and difficulty, 
for the government punishes all inter- 
course with the brigands with great se- 
verity. The robbers meanwhile became 
impatient. Our author was forced to 
accustom himself to kicks, cuffs, star- 
vation, and every species of ill-usage, 
and there was serious talk of cutting off 
his ears and sending them to his wife asa 
gentle incentive to haste. The money 
came at last, however, and he parted 
from the gang on very friendly terms, 
receiving from them before he left 
enough money to enable him to travel 
to Naples “like a gentleman,” besides 
several interesting keepsakes, such as 
a number of rings, and a knife which 
had been the instrument of one or two 
murders. 


There ts a sort of relief in turning 
from these two narratives of rascality 
to the next book on our list, though in 
literary merit it is very far inferior to 
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them. It is the narrative of a lady's 
travels in Spain. There is not much 
novelty in the subject, and only a very 
moderate degree of skill in the execu- 
fion; but it is something to get into 
decent company. Mrs. William Pitt 
Byrne* travelled from the Pyreneean 
frontier of Spain, through Valladolid, 
Segovia, Madrid, Toledo, and Cordo- 
va, to Seville. Her book, with all its 
faults, supplies some lively pictures of 
modern Spanish life, and the reader 
who has patience to hunt for them will 
also find in her pages some valuable 
bits of information about the condition 
and prospects of the kingdom. She 
has a great deal to say about the dis- 
comforts of travelling in Spain, and 
the horrors of the hotels and inns, 
which are searcely less abominable 
than those of Russia. However useful 
these particulars may be to persons 
meditating a trip through the Penin- 
sula, they can scarcely be thought very 
important to the public generally ; and 
we shall therefore content ourselves 


with extracting from Mrs. Byrne’s two 


handsome volumes an account of a 
vull-fight at Madrid, which, notwith- 
standing her sex, she was induced by 
a sense of public duty to witness. We 
pass over the description of the arena 
and the spectators, and the prelimi- 
nary procession of the actors in the 
bloody spectacle, and come at once to 
the moment when the bull is let into 
the-ring : 

‘No sooner was egress offered him than he 
rushed headlong into the circus, dashing mad- 
ly round as if he sought an escape ; baffled in 
this, and seared by the fanfare of the trumpets, 
the glare of the sun on the yellow sand, and 
the vociferous shouts of the people, he sud- 
denly stopped, raised his head, and stared 
wildly round, The blood was already stream- 
ing from his neck where the devisa,+ in this 
case a sky-blue ribbon, had been fixed. 
Meantime the lidiadores, fifteen in number, 
were scattered about the arena, each with a 
brightly tinted cloak of different colors twisted 
about his arm, the picadores being drawn up 


*Cosas de Espaiia: Illustrative of Spain and the 
Spaniards as they are. By Mrs. Wm. Pitt Byrne, 
Author of Flemish Interiors, etc. 2 vols. Svo , pp. 
— 332. London and New York: Alexander Stra- 
lan, 

+ The devisa differs in color, and indicates the 
ganaderia whence the bull has come. 
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in a defensive attitude, one behind the other, 
as far as possible from the centre of the circus. 
The horses, we observed, were blindfolded, , 
pour cause, Some precautions were taken 
for the safety of the toreros ; thus there were, 
here and there, slits in the barriers,* through 
which an expert fellow could glide, in extreme 
cases, and there is a step all round, from which 
the more readily to vault over the paling. 
Fa the protection of the public, a tight rope 
was strained all round the circus, fixed to iron 
stays, to arrest the progress of the bull, if, in 
his fury, he should attempt to scamper up- 
wards among the spectators. This frequently 
occurs, to the great delight of those who are 
fur enough off not to be damaged, and who 
seem to forget that the next time it may be 
their turn. Frightful indeed are the acci- 
dents, both among actors and spectators, 
which sometimes happen dur.ng these games; 
and, as they are generally of some unexpected 
kind, one never knows whether some awful 
casualty may not be on the point of occur- 
ring; it is always on the ecards. 

“The bull now discovered his adversaries, 
and seemed instinctively to recognize their 
treacherous intentions. The people became 
impatient for an attack, and the trumpets 
blew ; the capeadores hovered about, dazzling, 
perplexing, attacking and repelling the bewil- 
dered brute, according to the different colors 
of their cloaks, and always gracefully and in- 
geniously eluding his vengeance. At length 
one, emboldened by success, continued his 
provocations beyond the bounds of discretion ; 
the bull abandoned the others, and selecting 
his persevering tormentor, defied him to single 
combat. Scattering about the sand with his 
hoofs, he ploughed the ground with his muz- 
zie, and, putting himself in a butting atti- 
tude, he pointed the back of his head and the 
tips of his horns with a menacing determina- 
tion towards the object of his just vengeance. 
The agile torero, however, knew his bull; he 
never Jost presence of mind for a moment, 
but twisting about the capa till it became in- 
flated, he flung it before the beast’s face, and, 
under cover of its folds, fled nimbly to the 
barrier. The bull, furiously enraged, tossed 
the crimson silk, tearing it with his horns, 
and then, discovering how he had been duped, 
made for his foe with redoubled rage; but 
the capeador had just :gained the time he 
needed to vault over into the fenced ring just 
as the bull came up with him. His eye was 
dilated, and seemed to glare with fire ; he had 
pursued his foe with such fury that the im- 
petus giveu to his course served him instead 
of address, and, never losing sight of his man, 
he followed him, tumbling rather than leap- 
ing over the barrier into the narrow passage, 

* At Seville the 7idiadores, at least those who are 
on foot, have an additional chance of safety in the 
wooden screens placed all around at intervals, about 
fifteen inches in front of the fenced ring, behind which 


they can glide, without fear of being followed by the 
bull, 
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within one short section of which man and 
beast were now shut up together. 

“The approving roars from the amphitheatre 
were deafening ; it was difficult not to be car- 
ried away by the general enthusiasm; it was 


a moment of intense excitement; the life of 


a fellow-being seemed to hand on a thread, 
and a moment more must decide his doom. 
It was a struggle between brute force and in- 
telligent activity:—the man got the better“of 
it. In that instant he made another desperate 
bound, and leaped over into the next division. 
The people, true to its character— 

‘ Sequitur fortunam, ut semper, et odit 

Damnatos,’ 


and who but now had thundered a unanimous 
‘ Bravo toro!’ changed its ery, and it was 
the lidiador they hailed. But he was not 
saved yet; the next move—quick as thought 
—was on the part of the bull, who, making 
a se¢ond and almost supernatural bound, 
was seen coming up behind him a third 
time, when the active fellow, by a happy in- 
spiration, leaped back into the arena, and his 
brethren in arms, rushing to the rescue, threw 
open the communications to give his provoked 
and angry foe free course, till, one of the bar- 
riers being opened, he spontaneously returned 
into the circus, when it was neatly closed, and 
the combatant was saved for this time. Still 
panting from the desperate chase, the disap- 
pointed brute now turned upon the first piea- 
dor, but received a check from the point of his 
lance: abroad stream flowed from the widening 
gash, crimsoning the sand, and, as might be ex- 
pected, the wounded beast turned again with 
greater fury on his assailant, who by this time 
had driven his spurs into his horse, and by a 
bound had eleared the spot, so that the cre: 
ture’s horns struck violently, and with a fear- 
ful crash, into the wooden wall, and the bull, 
who as yet had gained no advantage, baffled 
and stung, coursed once more desperately 
round the ring. 

“The men seemed to be taking breath ; but 
the spectators had no intention of being satis- 
fied with this tame dallying, and they vocifer- 
ously signitied their disapprobation. The 
trumpet sounded once more, and the pieador 
advanced a second time to the bleeding hero 
of the sport, and provoked him with his 
‘vara, at the same time siding up to the 
fence, so that, in case his horse should fall, 
he might secure an escape: the sagacious 
beast, albeit blindfolded, seemed to have an 
instinctive presentiment of the fate that await- 
ed him; he trembled for a moment in every 
limb, as the bull, with a thundering roar, rent 
the air; but, obedient to the spur and to his 
master’s voice, he recovered his pace, and ad- 
vanced to meet the inevitable attack. The 
bull, lowering his head, rushed at the pica- 
dor, and, with all the force of his weight, 
plunged his horus deep into the poor beast’s 
right flank, turning him completely round as 
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on a pivot, and lifting his hind quarters sey- 
eral times from the ground, the horse kicking 
violently. It wasa ghastly group. The pica- 
dor kept his seat unmoved, while the whole 
assemblage yelled its savage delight. The 
attention of the bull, as soon as the lance had 
forced him to withdraw his horns, was called 
off by the chulos, who dazzled him with the 
evolutions of a yellow cloak, and the gored 
steed, now released, but frightfully torn, tot- 
tered on, a piteous spectacle, endeavoring, 
with his fast-failing strength, to bear his rider 
out of danger. Arrived near the middle of 
the arena, however, his broken steps were 
arrested ; his hour was come, and, making 
one last but futile effort, he fell with his rider 
heavily to the ground. When a picador falls, 
and with his horse upon him, it is no easy 
matter for him to rise ; and no sooner had the 
wretched steed succumbed, than the bull, 
dashing at the struggling and powerless mass, 
‘in one red ruin blent,’ attacked horse and 
man once more with all the vigor of his 
horns. The picador was utterly helpless; 
imbedded in his deep saddle and ponderous 
stirrups, his lower limbs cased in iron, he had 
not the shadow of a chance of extricating him- 
self. His lance he had dropped, and all he 
could do, and all he did, was to urge bis dying 
horse with violent and desperate blows to rise 
and release him. The cruelly-used beast, 
willing and intelligent to the last, mangled as 
he was, and almost swimming in the crimson 
pool beneath him, made a supreme effort to 
rise; it was in vain, and all he could now do 
was to serve asa shield by receiving the at- 
tack of the enraged bull, instead of his mas- 
ter. Still the position was eminently critical ; 
the struggles of the dying horse under the 
horns of the infuriated bull complicated the 
position, and the next moment might decide 
the helpless man’s fate. He looked around, 
dismayed, when another picador advanced, 
and, driving his lance into the bull’s shoulder, 
aroused him to the consciousness of a new foe. 
The toreros and chulos took advantage of the 
diversion to bear the bruised and wounded 
picador off the field, and the expiring horse— 
not deemed worth a thought, because, pecu 
niarily speaking, he was valueless—was left 
there, not only to struggle in the agonies of 
a cruel death, but to form a butt for the fran- 
tic bull every time he passed him in the fight. 

“* Meantime, as if to carry their barbarity to 
the lowest depth, two or three chulos, watch 
ing their opportunity, advanced to the mori- 
bund horse, and beating him violently with 
clubs and sticks, tried to force him to rise, 
but in vain; his feet, once so swift, were des- 
tined never to support him again, and, after 
several attempts to comply, he dropped his 
head heavily, and with an almost human ex- 
pression of powerlessness and despair. His 
savage tormentors were not satisfied even 
now, and as if determined the noble beast 
should not even die in peace, forestalled the 
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few moments he had yet to breathe, by drag- 
ging off, with frightful violence, the heavy 
accoutrements with which he was incum- 
bered; and, having possessed themselves 
of these articles, departed without having 
even had the grace to put an end to his 
miserable existence, the bull being engaged 
in a deadly combat with the second picador 
on the other side of the circus. The second 
picador, indeed, came off better than the first. 
His horse, after the first goring, and when 
just about to fall, was recalled by a sharp 
spur-stroke in his already lacerated sides; he 
started off at a convulsive gallop, and bore his 
rider nearly round the ring, a miserable spec- 
tacle. His entrails were dragged along till, 
his feet getting entangled in them, his master, 
with surprising skill, contrived to dismount 
before he fell, and abandoning the dying and 
defenceless creature to the fury of the bull, 
who again gored and tossed him violently, 
escaped scot-free. 

“But the term of the persecuted /oro’s own 
existen¢e was shortening, and the people, fear- 
ing lest his end should arrive before they had 
had all the enjoyment that could possibly be 
exacted from his struggles, called loudly for 
the banderillas. The trumpet blew its approv- 
ing blast, and two bold banderilleros present- 
ed themselves, after the bull had been pro- 
voked by the chulos into the right position 
and attitude for these new tormentors to com- 
mence their attack. The banderillero was an 
accomplished torero, who understood his busi- 
ness, and he took in at a glance the bull he 
had to deal with. His is a perilous office, but 
he executed it with intelligence, skill, and 
grace; he hovered about and around his be- 
wildered ‘victim, turning and twisting his ban- 
derillas with provoking perseverance, and 
gliding aside with surprising muscular accu- 
racy every time the poor bull tried to parry 
a feint; at last he sueceeded in planting 
his gaudy instruments of torture in the exact 
spot in which a clever artiste is bound to spike 
them, unless he can face the execrations of an 
assemblage of fastidious and disappointed con- 
noisseurs. As it was, they testified their ap- 
preciation of the barbarous feat by a thunder 
of applause as the nimble forero eluded the 
pursuit of his foe by a swift retreat. The 
bespangled and befringed banderillas drooped 
over with. their own weight, and flapped 
violently‘on either side of the poor wretch’s 
neck, as With a sudden start and piteous roar 
at the unlooked-for aggravation, he bounded 
furiously across the sand, tearing up the ground 
with his horns and hoofs, and tossing every- 
thing in his way, in bis frantic efforts to rid 
himself of the new torment; the blood, which 
had coagulated into 4 gory texture, hanging 
like a broad crimson sheet from either side of 
his neck, Completely concealing his hide, now 
started in a fresh stream from the new wound, 
and his parched tongue hung from his mouth, 
eloquently appealing in its mute helplessness 
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for one small drop of water. Strange to say, 
the pitiful sight touched no responsive chord 
in the hearts of that countless mass of human- 
ity; on the contrary, like the beast of prey 
who has once licked up blood, this insatiate 
crowd seemed to gloat over the scenes that 
had well-nigh sickened us ; so far from being 
moved to compassion, regret, or sympathy, 
they urged on the remaining banderilleros, 
eager in their turn to show their skill, and 
after the usual flourishes, two more pair of 
fiery banderillas were adding their piercing 
points to the smarting shoulders of the luck- 
less bull, ‘butchered to make a Spanish holi- 
day.’ What must the Roman circus have 
been, if this was so unendurable ?—and yet 
tender, gentle, loving womankind assisted— 
ay, and applauded at the ghastly human sacri- 
fice. 

“Tt was a relief when the trumpet blew 
its fatal blast, and the espada came forward, 
bowed to the president, threw off his cap, and 
displayed his crimson flag. It was Cuchares 
—the great Cuchares himself: the theatre 
rang with applause. The Toledo steel, bright 
as a mirror, flashed in his practised hand , 
dexterously he felt his ground; he eyed the 
bull, and in a moment—a critical moment for 
him—perceived by tests his experience sug- 
gested to him the nature of the animal he 
had to deal with, and the mode in which he 
must be treated... and... despatched, 
All the other éoreros had retired, and he stood 
alone, as an executioner, face to face with 
his foredoomed victim. It was a supreme 
moment, and the attention of the amphithe- 
atre seemed breathlessly concentrated into a 
single point. 

“There is a wonderful power of fascination 
in perfection of any kind, and, notwithstand- 
ing the nature of the act in which it was to be 
displayed, we felt ourselves insensibly drawn 
under its influence. 

“The matador began his operations by dally- 
ing with the bull: possessing all the qualifi- 
cations of a first-rate espada, the confidence 
he had in the accuracy of his eye and the 
steadiness of his hand was apparent in every 
gesture ; the group formed a singular tableau, 
and the attitudes supplied a series of excite- 
ments. Every head was stretched forward 
with an eagerness which offered each individ- 
ual character without disguise, to be read like 
the page ofa book. The interest was inten- 
sified by a sudden and unexpected plunge on 
the part of the bull; it was vigorous, but it 
was his last; the poor beast was received 
with masterly self-possession on the point of 
the sword, which entered deep, deep into the 
shoulder, just above the blade, and with a 
fearful groan, the huge and bloody form fell, 
an inert mass, to the ground. 

‘“‘ The crimson tide of life burst like an un- 
stemmed torrent from his wide nostrils and 
gaping mouth, and with a quiver which seem- 
ed to communicate itself to the whole amphi- 
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theatre, he was still forever. The air was 
rent with shouts of men, screams of women, 
cries of approbation and roars of applause, 
which were still at their height, when one of 
the barriers suddenly opened, and the mules, 
with their harness glittering, and their grélots 
tinkling, trotted gayly in ; a rope was fastened 
with great dexterity round the neck of the 
still palpitating carcase, which was then drag- 
ged off with incredible rapidity, leaving a pur- 
ple furrow in the sand: the dead bodies of 
the luckless horses, one of which still lingered 
on, were mercilessly disposed of iu a similar 
manner ; the chudos came in, some raked over 
the large deep stains beneath where the dead 
had lain, and cleverly masked the tracks they 
had left, and others sprinkled fresh sand over 
the spots. All traces of the deadly contest 
were obliterated, and in a few moments the 
arena, bright aud sunny as ever, was prepared 
for a new corrida; the toreros appeared 
again, as smart and dapper as at first, their 
costumes as fresh, their silk stockings as spot- 
less ; not a splash of blood had touched them, 
and their limbs appeared to retain their 
original pliability to the last. One corrida is 
so like another, the routine is so precisely the 
same—never, apparently, having varied since 
the first bull-fight that ever was exhibited in 
the crudest times, and— unless there be 
an accident—the detail is so slightly varied, 
that it would be needless to add to the 
notes we have already recorded, especially 
as it is not an entertainment we would will- 
ingly linger over, even in recollection. We 
felt we ought to see it once ; we saw it, were 
utterly disgusted, and hope never to witness 
the horrid exhibition a second time.” 


We have another book on Spain, 
just published in London, and much 


better written than Mrs. Byrne’s, 
though it does not contain a quarter 
so much information as that lady's 
desultory journal. Itis by Mr. Henry 
Blackburn,* who made a trip through 
the kingdom, in 1864, with a party of 
ladies and gentlemen. Ile too went 
to see a bull-fight at Madrid, and he 
really seemed to have enjoyed it, his 
chief regret, when he thinks of the per- 
fortaance, being that the odds were 
too great against the bull! If the 
beast had only been allowed a fair 
chance, he would have liked it a great 
deal better. He attended another 
bull-fight at Seville, and did not like 
it at all. The great attraction on 

* Travelling in Spain in the Present Day. By 


Henry Blackburn. 8vo, pp. 248. London: Sampson, 
Low, Son & Marston. 
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this occasion was a female bull- 
fighter, who was advertised as the 
“intrepid sefiorita.” She entered the 
arena in a kind of Bloomer costume, 
with a cap and a red spangled tunic, 
made her bow to the president, and then 
lo! tothe English gentleman’s unspeak- 
able disappointment, a great tub was 
brought, and she was lifted into it. 
It reached her arm-pits, and there she 
stood, waving her darts, or banderillas. 
At a given signal the bull was let in, 
his horns having been previously cut 
short and padded atthe ends. “As the 
animal could only toss or do any mis- 
chief by lowering its head to the 
ground, the risk did not seem great, or 
the performance promising.” ‘The bull 
evidently considered the whole thing a 
humbug, for at first he would have 
nothing to do with the tub, and kept 
walking round and round the ring. 
At last indignation got the better of 
him, and turning suddenly upon the 
ignominious utensil, he sent it rolling 
half way across the arena, with the 
intrepid sefiorita curled up inside. 
This seemed very much like baiting a 
hedgehog ; but when the bull caught 
up the tub on his horns and ran bel- 
lowing with it round the ring, the sport 
began to look serious. There was a 
general rush of bonderilleros and chulos 
to the rescue. The performer was 
extricated and smuggled shamefully 
out of the amphitheatre, and the bull 
was driven back to his cage. The 
next act Mr. Blackburn characterizes 
by the appropriate name of “ skittles.” 
Nine grotesquely dressed negroes 
stood up in a row, and a frisky young 
bull was let in to bowl them over. 
They understood their duty, and went 
down flat at the first charge. Then 
they sat on chairs, and were knocked 
over again. This was great fun, and 
appeared to afford unlimited satisfac- 
tion to the bull, the ninepins, the 
audience, and everybody except 
Mr. Blackburn. The performance 
was repeated several times. After 
that came a burlesque of the picadores. 
Five ragged beggars, with a grim 
smile gn their dirty faces, rode for- 
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ward on donkeys, without saddle or 
bridle. The gates were opened, and 
the bull charged them at once. They 
rode so close together that they re- 
sisted the first shock, and the bull re- 
tired. He had broken a leg of one 
of the donkeys, but they tied it up 
with a handkerchief, and continued 
marching slowly round, still keeping 
close together. A few more charges, 
and down they all went. The men ran 
for their lives and leaped the barriers, 
and the donkeys were thrown up in 
the air. So, with many variations 
and interludes, the sport went on for 
three hours ; and at last, when night 
came, two or three young bulls were 
let into the ring, and then all the peo- 
ple! “We left them there,” says 
our author, “ rolling and tumbling over 
one another in the darkness, shouting 
and screaming, fighting and cursing— 
sending up sounds that might indeed 
make angels weep.” 

The Spaniard does not always fig- 
ure in Mr. Blackburn’s book as the 
high-bred gentleman we are wont to 
imagine him. Take, for example, this 
picture of a sefor travelling: ‘ For 
some mysterious reason, no sooner does 
a Spaniard find himself in a railway 
carriage than his native courtesy and 
high breeding seem to desert him; 
he is not the man you meet on the 
Prado, or who is ready to divide his 
dinner with you on the mountain-side. 
He is generally, as far as our expe- 
rience goes, a fat, selfish-looking bun- 
dle of cloaks and rugs, taking up more 
than his share of the seat, not moving 
tomake way for you, and seldom offer- 
ing any assistance or civility. He is 
not very clean, and smokes incessantly 
during the whole twenty-four hours 
that you may have to sit next to him; 
occasionally toppling over in a half- 
sleep, with his head upon your shoulder 
and his lighted cigar hanging from 
his mouth. He insists upon keeping 
the windwws tightly closed, and unless 
your party is a large one you have 
to give way to the majority and sub- 
mit to be half suffocated.” Nor is it 
much better at the hotels : “ A lady can- 
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not, in the year 1866, sit down to a 
table @héte in Madrid without the 
chance of having smoke puffed across 
the tabie in her face all dinner-time ; 
her next neighbor (if a Spaniard) will 
think nothing of reaching in front of 
her for what he requires, and greedily 
securing the best of everything for 
himself That is an educated gentle- 
man opposite, but he has peculiar 
views about the uses of knives and 
forks; next to him are two ladies (of 
some position, we may assume; they 
have come to Madrid to be presenied 
at the levée to-morrow), but their 
manners at table are simply atrocious.” 
In his own house, it must be admitted, 
the Spaniard behaves better; but it is 
only among the few that one encounters 
the same degree of refinement and 
good manners that commonly prevail 
in England and America. ‘The Span- 
ish gentry read little and are very ig- 
norant; and, as a rule, ignorance and 
refinement are hardly ever found to- 
gether.” 

As a specimen of one of the lower 
classes take this extract : “ Our beds are 
made by a dirty, good-natured little 
man, who sits upon them and smokes 
at intervals during the process. Our 
fellow-travellers, who have been much 
in Spain and have been staying here 
some time, say that he is one of the 
best and most obliging servants they 
have met with. He attends to all the 
families on our étage, and earns 18s. 
or 20s.a day! Every one has to fee 
him, or he will not work. We found 
him active enough until the end of the 
week, when our ‘tip’ of 60 or 70 
reals, equal to about 2s. a day, was in- 
dignantly returned, as insufficient and 
degrading. The latter was the griev- 
ance: his pride was hurt, and we 
never got on well afterward. He had a 
knack of leaving behind him the damp, 
smouldering ends of his cigarettes; 
and on one occasion, on being suddenly 
called out of the room, quietly depos- 
ited the morsel on the edge of one of 
our plates on the breakfast table.” 

The great feature of Spanish life 
seems to be its laziness. Crowds of 
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idlers, wrapped in their picturesque 
cloaks, stand about the plazas from 
morning till night, doing nothing, rare- 
ly speaking, and scarcely seeming to 
have energy enough to light a cigar- 
ette. Sometimes they scratch their 
fusees on the coat of a passer-by, in 
a contemplative, patronizing fashion, 
that takes a stranger rather aback. 
A young Madrileio is content to 
lounge his life away in this manner; 
and if he has an income suflicient to 
provide him with the bare means of 
subsistence, with his indispensable 
cigarito and his ticket for the bull- 
fight, he will do no work. In the 
morning he lounges on the Puerta del 
Sol; in the afternoon he lounges (if 
he can’t ride) on the Prado; in the 
evening he lounges in the cafe or 
the theatre. This is all he cares for, 
and about all he is fit for. The mid- 
dle class—the shop-keepers—have 
as little energy as their betters. “ We 
went into a confectioner’s one day,” 
eays Mr. Blackburn, “to purchase 
some chocolate, and were deliberately 
told that, if we liked to get it down 
from a high shelf, we could have it; 
no assistance was offered, and we had 
to goempty away.’ Could we accept 
Mr. Blackburn’s sketch, or Mrs. 
Byrne’s either, as a true picture of 
Spanish society, we might indeed de- 
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spair of the ultimate regeneration of 
the kingdom. But the author of 
Travelling in Spain at the Present 
Day has the candor to admit that he 
is only a superficial observer, and with 
the following honest and commendable 
passages from his concluding chapter, 
we take leave of him and our readers 
together: 

“ Spain is not a country to travel in, 
and there is no nation which is more 
unfairly estimated by foreigners who 
pay it only a flying visit. We have 
no opportunity of appreciating the 
Spaniards’ good points, nor do we be- 
come at all aware of their latent fund 
of humor, their good-heartedness, 
and their true bonhomie. We jostle 
with them in crowds, we rub roughly 
against thym in travelling, our pa- 
tience is sorely tried, and we are 
apt, as Miss Eyre did, to denounce 
them as worse than ‘barbarians. But 
we should bear in mind that Spaniards 
differ from other nations conspicuously 
in this—that they become sooner ‘ erys- 
tallized ; and crystals,we all know well, 
are never seen to advantage when in 
contact with foreign bodies. In short, 
Spaniards are not as other men; and 
Spain is a dear delightful land of con- 
traries, where nothing ever happens as 
you expect it, and where ‘coming ob- 
jects never cast their shadows before ! ’ 
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Tue brooding July noon, the still, deep heats 
Upon the full-leaved woods and flowering maize, 
The first wheat harvest, and the torrid blaze 
Which on the sweating reapers fiercely beats 
And drives each songster to its own retreats,— 
Much less the stately lily of the field, 
Gorgeous in scarlet, whose large anthers yield 
The honey-bee meet prison for its sweets, 

A flame amid the meadow-land’s rich green— 
With the revolving year is never seen 

But o’er the sunny landscape creeps a shade 


Of solemn recollection. 


Lilies! lean 


Your brilliant coronals where once was laid 
A boy's brow grand in death, and “ Rest in peace” be said. 
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Tue history of every race, every 
institution, every community, and even 
every family, has facts, phenomena, 
and characteristics of its own, which 
are the necessary results of the opera- 
tion of certain elements or influences 
that belong to the subject of the history, 
or bear upon it with a peculiar force. 
It is the province of the philosophical 
historian to seize upon these character- 
istic features in each case, and to give 
them their due prominence; and an 
intimate acquaintance with them and 
a due estimate of them are essen- 
tially necessary to any one who under- 
takes the work of such a historian. 


To be deficient in this point is enough 


to ruin the attempt. Thus, we might 
have a rationalistic writer on church 
history free from every prejudice, and 
endowed with literary powers of the 
highest kind—candid, impartial, indus- 
trious, judicious, full of generous sym- 
pathies, and large-minded and clear- 
sighted enough to take rank by the 
side of Thucydides or Tacitus—and 
yet he would fail even ludicrously as a 
Christian historian, because he did not 
recognize the ever-Jiving supernatural 
agency by which the fortunes of the 
church are ordinarily guided—the 
foree of prayer, the power of sanctity, 
the softening and restraining influences 
of faith, charity, and conscience, even 
on men or masses of men but imper- 
fectly masters of their own passions, 
and by no means unstained by vice. 

It is our object in these papers to 
give prominence to some of what may 
be conceded to be the more charac- 
teristic features of Christian history, 
which may nevertheless be left in the 
shade by those to whom it is little more 
than the history of Greece or Rome. 
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Thus, a philosophical historian might 
see in the return of the Holy See from 
its long sojourn at Avignon a stroke of 
profound policy, by which its emanci- 
pation from the straitening influences 
of nationalism was cheaply purchased, 
even at the cost of the great scandals 
which followed, and which a calculat- 
ing politician might have foreseen. 
But to such a writer the manner in 
which the step was brought about 
would seem to be a riddle; for nothing 
is clearer than that it was consciously 
no stroke of policy at all. The wisest 
heads and the most powerful influences 
at the pontifical court were united 
against it; it was the work of an irre- 
sistible impulse on the conscience of a 
gentle and peace-loving Pope, the sub- 
ject of a secret vow,a design conceived 
under the personal influence of one 
saintly woman—of princely race in- 
deed, and reverend age, and large ex- 
perience—but carried out under that 
of another in whom these last qualities 
were wanting ; young, poor, the daugh- 
ter of an artisan, yet who was able to 
succeed in her mission when success 
seemed hopeless, and to become the 
instrument of strengthening the suc- 
cessor of St. Peter in an emergency 
that might have taxed the courage of 
the great apostle himself. 

Catholic art has sometimes repre- 
sented St. Catharine of Siena as taking 
a part in the triumphal procession with 
which Gregory XI. entered Rome, 
and so terminated the long exile of the 
Holy See at Avignon. These repre- 
sentations, although true in idea, are 
false as to the historical fact; for St. 
Catharine never entered Rome in the 
lifetime of Gregory. After having 
seen him embark from Genoa on his 
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voyage toward the Holy City, she be- 
took herself, with her company of dis- 
ciples, to her own home at Siena, where 
she seems to have remained, with oc- 
casional excursions into the neighbor- 
ing country, for nearly a year. She 
then reappears in public, having been 
sent once more by the Pope to Flor- 
ence, in the hope that her presence 
there might strengthen the hands of the 
better party in the Republic, and bring 
it round again to peace with the church. 
In the interval she resumed her usual 
occupations, exerting herself in every 
possible way for the good of souls. 
Her letters at this time show great anx- 
iety for the peace, which had not yet 
been obtained in Italy; for the cru- 
sade, which was always in her heart ; 
and, perhaps more than all, for the 
most difficult, yet most necessary of 
the objects that were so dear to her— 
the reform of the clergy. and especially 
of the prelacy. It would be a thank- 
less task to inquire into the many 
causes which had fostered worldliness 


among churchmen at that time, and so 
prepared all the elements for the great 
scandal that was so soon to follow in 


the “schism” of the West. The best 
interests of the church had, in reality, 
more deadly enemies than Barnabo 
Visconti or the “ Eight Saints” at 
Florence, in men who wore the robes 
of priests and even the mitre of 
bishops. 

There is every reason to suppose 
that the corruption was not widely 
spread; but it had infected many in 
high station and authority, and even a 
few bad and ambitious prelates can at 
any time do incalculable mischief. The 
illuminated eye of Catharine had be- 
come familiar with the evil that was 
thus gnawing at the very heart of 
the church, manifesting its presence 
already by the pride, ambition, and 
luxury of ecclesiastics, and ready, 
when the moment came to give it full 
play, to break out into excesses still 
more deplorable than these. She saw 
passion and vice enough to produce the 
worst of the evils by which the provi- 
dence of God permits the church to be 
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afflicted, if only the provocation came 
that would fan into full blaze the fire 
that was already kindled. The B. 
Raymond tells us that, so far back as 
the beginning of the troubles in the 
Pontifical States, when the news came 
of the revolt of Perugia, he went to her 
in the deepest affliction to tell her what 
had happened. She grieved with him 
over the loss of souls and the scandal 
given in the church; but, seeing him 
almost overwhelmed with sorrow, she 
bade him not begin his mourning so 
soon. “ You have far too much to 
weep for: what you see now is as 
milk and honey to that which is to fol- 
low.” 

“ How can any evil be greater than 
this,” he replied, “ when we see Chris- 
tians cast away all devotion and re- 
spect to Hely Church, show no fear of 
her censures, and by their actions pub- 
licly deny their validity? Nothing 
remains for them now to do but to re- 
nounce entirely the faith of Christ.” 

“Father,” said Catharine, “ all this 
the laity do: soon you will see how 
much worse that is which the clergy 
will do.” 

Then she told him that there would 
be rebellion among them also, when 
the Pope began to reform their bad 
manners, and that the consequence 
would be a widespread scandal in the 
church ; “not exactly a heresy, but 
which would divide it and afflict it 
much in the same way as if it were.’ 
This prophecy was made about two 
years before the time of which we are 
now speaking. It is no wonder that, 
with this clear view of the existing ele- 
ments of evil before her, Catharine 
should have urged upon Gregory XI. 
the apparently impossible project of a 
reform of the clergy. It was appa- 
rently impossible, partly from the cir- 
cumstances of the time, partly from 
the character of the pontiff himself. 
The troubles of Italy still continued: 
all attempts at pacification failed, and 
the fortune of the war was by 10 
means favorable to the cause of the 
church. Moreover, at Rome, the ban- 
deresi, or bannerets, who had for some 
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time had possession of the chief power 
in the city, had laid, indeed, their rods 
of office at the feet of Gregory at his 
entrance, but they still exercised their 
authority without regard to his orders 
or his wishes, and he found himself, 
therefore, not even master in his own 
capital. This was not atime to under- 
take that most difficult of all tasks, 
which was yet imperatively required 
for the welfare of the church. Nor 
was Gregory, with his feeble health, 
with the hand of death already upon 
him, and with his gentle and patient 
disposition, fitted rather for suffering 
than for action, the natural instrument 
for a work that called for sternness 
and severity. Nevertheless, Catharine 
urged it upon him with a firmness that 
shows at once the influence she had ac- 
quired, and her burning sense of the 
necessity of the measure. In one of 
the three letters to him that belong to 
this time, she tells him that the su- 
preme truth demands this of him : that 
he should punish the multitude of in- 


iquities committed by those who feed 
themselves in the garden of the Holy 
Church: “ Beasts ought not to feed 


themselves on the food of men. Since 
this authority has been given to you, 
and you have accepted it, you ought to 
use your power: if you will not use it, 
it were better to renounce it, for the 
honor of God and the salvation of 
souls.” She insists also upon the ne- 
cessity of granting peace to the revolt- 
ed cities on any terms that were con- 
sistent with the honor of God and the 
rights of the church. “If I were in 
your place, I should fear that the judg- 
ment of God might fall on me; and 
therefore I pray you most tenderly, on 
the part of Jesus Christ crucified, that 
you obey the will of God—though I 
know that you have no other desire 
than to do his will; so that that hard 
rebuke may never be made to you, 
‘Woe to thee, for that thou hast not 
used the time and the power that were 
committed to thee’” (Lett. xiii.) These 
were strong words. Catharine sent 
Father Raymond about the same time 
to Rome with a number of practical 
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proposals for the good of the church. 
It appears from a letter to Raymond 
himself that Gregory XI. was dis- 
pleased with her, either for her great 
liberty of speech, or, as is more proba- 
ble, for the ill-suecess that seemed to 
have followed the step that he had 
taken at her advice. Nothing can be 
more beautiful or more touching than 
her humble apology for herself—she 
is ready to believe that all the calami- 
ties of the church were occasioned by 
her own sins. . 

Gregory had in fact continually oc- 
cupied himself with endeavors for 
peace with Florence and the other con- 
federated cities; but there had been 
the usual insincerity on the other side, 
and besides, the barbarities committed 
by the Breton troops at Cesena had 
produced their natural effect of alien- 
ating still more his revolted subjects. 
Negotiations had been recommenced 
even before the departure of the Pope 
from Avigaon, at least so far that the 
Florentines had been desired to send 
ambassadors to meet him at Rome. 
He did not arrive there by the time 
appointed, and wrote again from Cor- 
neto to fix a later time. The nego- 
tiation failed, as we have said, not 
from any lack of a desire for peace on 
the part of Gregory, but on account 
of the bad faith of the rulers of Flor- 
ence, who really wished the war to 
continue. Their cause seemed to 
gain strength with time; for Visconti 
now took their side, regardless of the 
treaty that had been made with him, and 
the English company under Sir John 
Hawkwood entered their service. A 
gleam of hope came when one of the 
revolted leaders, the Lord of Viterbo, 
made his peace with the church. 
Gregory immediately despatched two 
envoys to Florence, but their efforts 
were in vain; and in the autumn of 
1377 the Eight, who still held the 
supreme power, ventured on a step 
which gave still greater scandal than 
any of their former excesses, and 
seemed to widen still further the 
breach between the Republic and 
the Holy See. 
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Florence had now been for nearly a 
year and a half under an interdict. 
The churches were closed—the sa- 
cred offices could not be performed, 
nor the sacraments administered, ex- 
cept in private. This weighed heav- 
ily on the mass of the population. 
There were probably but few, besides 
the Eight and their immediate follow- 
ers, who regarded it with indifference. 

he Italian character is in many re- 
spects unintelligible to those who have 
not studied it in Italy itself£ We can 
hardly understand how nine-tenths of 
the population of a city or a duchy 
can submit quietly to be governed by 
a handful of usurpers, who proclaim 
themselves the representatives of the 
people—the great majority of whom 
have abstained from the nominal vot- 
ing that has conferred that character 
upon them—and let things take their 
course under the tyranny of their new 
masters, though that course lead to 
financial ruin, burdensome taxation, 
and the spoliation of the best institu- 


tions of the country, as well as to 
open persecution of religion and de- 


liberate attacks on morality. An 
Anglo-Saxon population would either 
have brought public opinion and gen- 
eral feeling to bear irresistibly upon 
the magistrates, or would have taken 
the matter into its own hands, and 
sent the “Eight Saints” floating 
down the Arno if they had _ not 
conformed their policy to the all 
but universal desire for peace. 
But the Florentines waited and suf- 
fered, showing their attachment to 
the church and to the services from 
which they were debarred in many 
touching ways, some of which have 
been specially recorded by the histori- 
ans of the time. It was forbidden, for 
instance, that the divine office—at 
which, at that time, it was the custom 
of the laity to assist—should be sung 
publicly in the churches; but pious 
persons could not be forbidden from 
practising such devotions as might 
occur to them in place of the regular 
services; and we find that in conse- 
quence they organized themselves 
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into confraternities, and went about in 
processions singing hymns in praise 
of God. Many of these seem to have 
been composed by followers or disci- 
ples of St. Catharine. There was a 
movement of popular devotion to 
make up for the solemn ecclesiastical 
worship which was suspended. No 
doubt it was a symptom of an irrepres- 
sible feeling in the public mind which 
frightened the “ Eight Saints.’ At 
length the feast-day of St. Reparata 
approached—Oct. 8th. She was the 
titular saint of the cathedral,* and 
her feast was usually celebrated 
with splendor and popular devotion. 
Were the people to be shut out of the 
church again on the day of their patron 
saint? The Eight had, as we have 
seen, just concluded their league with 
the lord of Milan, and strengthened 
their arms by the accession of Hawk- 
wood, and their envoys had returned 
from Rome without terms of peace. 
They determined to brave the Pope 
still further, and to plunge the city 
into still more flagrant rebellion 
against his authority, by ordering the 
violation of the interdict. They would 
indulge the religious wishes of the 
people, making them, at the same 
time, partners in a gross insult to re- 
ligion. They would force the clergy 
themselves to the alternative of taking 
part against the church, or of suffer- 
ing civil penalties and persecution if 
they refused to do so. 

St. Catharine, in one of her letters 
about this time, blames certain mem- 
bers of the clergy, and some of the 
mendicant friars, as having either 
counselled this outrage, or as having 
been induced by worldly motives 
to justify and defend it in the pulpit. 
In a numerous clergy, connected by 
countless ties with every party and 


* The Duomo of Florence, as is signified by its 
name—S, Maria del Fiore—is dedicated in honor of 
our Blessed Lady ; but it was originally called after 
St. Reparata, an early martyr in Palestine, in grati- 
tude for the deliverance of the city from a horde of 
Huns that besiege! it in the fifth century; which 
deliverance took place on the day of the saint—Oct. 
8th. The feast was kept as one of the first class, 
with an octave. The epitaet “del Fiore,” added to 
our Lady’s name in the present title, signifies Flor- 
ence itself, the emblem of the city being a lily. 
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every class, it is far more surprising 
that so few should ordinarily be found 
to help on tyranny and persecution 
such as that of the Eight, than that 
some should be weak enough to yield 
to its threats or its bribes. But the 
scandal was very great, and it would 
seem that the great body of the clergy, 
notwithstanding heavy fines levied on 
those who did not obey the order of 
the government, stood firm. The 
bishop—a Ricasoli—had already left 
the city rather than expose himself 
to the danger of coercion. But there 
was the greatest danger for the better 
party boti among the people and 
among the ecclesiastics ; and the state 
of things called for the most vigorous 
exertions on the part of the Pope to 
provide a remedy before matters grew 
still worse. It may seem very strange 
to the ideas of our century to say that 
the remedy adopted by Gregory was 
the most fitting that could have been 
found, and the same of which the 
Florentines had bethought themselves 


when they had wished to make their 


own peace at Avignon. It had failed 
indeed, then, on account of their bad 
faith; but it had produced another 
sreat result for which Providence had 
destined it. The odious government 
that had plunged the Florentine re- 
public into so many excesses was to 
be overthrown by the better and 
sounder part among the citizens them- 
selves, who still might have been too 
timid to exert themselves on the side 
of peace and order if they had not 
had a saint among them to encourage 
and direct them. We should all think 
ourselves foolish if we were to deny 
that such results are the natural and 
lawful consequences of the exertion 
of personal influence: it is only that 
we cannot bring ourselves to con- 
ceive that the personal influence of 
great and recognized sanctity may be 
more powerful than any other. 

Father Raymond, the friend and 
biographer of St. Catharine, tells us 
that he was then in Rome, governing 
the great convent of the Minerva. 
He had had some conversation, before 
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leaving Siena, with Niccolo Soderini, a 
noble Florentine, who had told him 
that the great majority of the citizens 
wished for peace with the Holy See, 
and that it might easily be brought 
about if some of the present magis- 
trates were deprived of their offices. 
He even pointed out the way in which 
it might be done. One morning the 
Pope sent for Father Raymond, and 
told him he had received letters sug- 
gesting that peace might be made if 
Catharine were sent to Florence to 
use her influence there ; and he bade 
him, accordingly, prepare a paper 
stating with what powers it would be 
expedient to invest her. The bulls 
were at once drawn up, and Catharine 
received orders to go to Florence as 
legate of the Holy See. She was 
joyfully received, and at once set to 
work to confer with the most influen- 
tial persons in the state. The first 
fruit of her exhortations was, that 
the interdict was again observed, and 
the first great scandal thus removed. 
The next step was a more difficult one. 
How were the obnoxious magistrates 
to be removed without a revolution ? 
The friends of peace were obliged to 
have recourse to a curious institution, 
belonging to that long-established 
party organization which had been 
the fruit of the division of the Italian 
cities, and of each city, more or less, 
within itself, into the hostile factions 
of Guelphs and Ghibellines. Flor- 
ence had always been Guelph, and it 
appears that certain elected leaders 
of the dominant party had obtained a 
recognized right, in order to maintain 
the government of the city on their 
own side, to object to persons of the 
opposite party, and remove them from 
any post that they might chance to 
hold. A power like this was of course 
liable to great abuse: it has reappear- 
ed now and then in history in some 
of the worst times, and been the in- 
strument of the greatest injustice and 
wrong. In Florence it seems to have 
been exercised with more moderation 
than in many modern instances ; still 
it had sometimes been used unscrupu- 
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lously, and made the means of satisfy- 
ing private malice and personal re- 
venge or ambition. It was therefore 
very unpopular, and seems to have 
been practically disused at the time of 
which we speak. Catharine, however, 
thought that it might now be put in 
use with advantage, to take the reins 
of government out of the hands of 
the Eight, and break down their per- 
nicious influence; and it is certain 
that a fairer use of such a power could 
never have been made. The plan 
seems to have been suggested by her 
friend Niccolo Soderini, whom we 
lately mentioned. It was urged on 
the Guelph officials by Catherine ; 
and one of the Kight was accordingly 
“admonished,’ as the phrase was, 
that he was not to occupy himself 
with public affairs for the future. He 


was a man of much influence, but he 
does not seem to have 
admonition. 
Untortunately, the leaders of the 
Guelph party were willing to make 


resisted the 


peace with the Holy See, but their 
dominant idea was to restore them- 
selves to power and ruin their enemies. 
They began to “admonish” on ail 
sides, and to use the name and author- 
ity of Catharine as vouchers for the 
purity of their motives and the wisdom 
of their policy. It is said that in the 
space of eight months they either re- 
moved as many as ninety citizens 
from posts of authority, or prevented 
them from acquiring them. It may 
easily be imagined that this could not 
be done without exciting furious pas- 
sions; .a storm soon began to gather, 
which did not wait long to burst. 
Catharine protested and entreated, 
and, to some extent, checked the evil. 
She had already prevailed on the gov- 
ernment to entertain seriously the pro- 
ject of peace. It was agreed that a 
congress should assemble at Sarzano 
for the settlement of the troubles that 
agitated Italy. The Pope sent a car- 
dinal and the Bishop of Narbonne as 
his representatives ; France, Naples, 
Florence, Genoa, and Venice were to 
send others; and Barnabo Visconti 
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was to be present in person to arbi- 
trate between the Pope and Florence- 
A strange position for that inveterate 
plotter against the church; but one 
which shows, at all events, that Greg- 
ory XI. was willing to do a great deal 
for the sake of peace. Everything 
seemed to promise well; but while the 
congress was deliberating, Gregory 
died, and nothing could therefore be 
concluded. His death took place in 
March, 1378. Catharine was still at 
Florence, and seems to have had good 
hopes of bringing matters to a favor- 
able issue, notwithstanding the failure 
of the congress. The new “ gonfalon- 
iere”’ seems to have been elected on 
the first of May. He bore a name 
afterward destined to become con- 
nected with the later splendors of his 
country—Salvestro dei Medici—and 
he was a man of firmness and stand- 
ing sufficient to enable him to defy and 
check the extravagances of the Guelph 
officials. It was agreed between them 
that there should be no more “ admo- 
nitions,” except in the case of persons 
really tainted with Ghibelline princi- 
ples; and that in no case should the 
“admonition” be valid after the third 
time. He was, moreover, bent on 
carrying out the peac2 with the Pope, 
and, as it seems at the entreaty of St. 
Catharine, sent fresh ambassadors to 
Urban VI., who had now succeeded 
Gregory on the pontifical throne. 
These fair prospects were soon 
clouded over by the mischievous ob- 
stinacy of the Guelph party. The 
time came on, very soon after the in- 
stalment of the new “ gonfaloniere,” for 
the selection of new “chiefs,” into 
whose hands would pass the obnoxious 
power of “admonishing.” The new 
men did not consider themselves bound 
by the promises made by their prede- 
cessors ; they were not friends of Cath- 
arine, as some of the others had been, 
and they began to use their power in 
the former reckless manner. They 
especially threw down the gauntlet to 
Salvestro and to the other magistrates, 
by their exclusion of two men of dis- 
tinction, which showed their determi- 


‘ 
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nation to carry things to extremities. 
Here, again, we meet with the historic 
name of Ricasoli. One of that family 
was among the captains of the Guelphs, 
and is said to have forced this exclu- 
sion on his less willing colleagues. 
The strain became at length too great, 
and Salvestro himself sanctioned a 
popular outbreak against the Guelph 
officials ; a movement over which he 
soon lost all control, and which led in 
a few months to a still more terrible 
outbreak, known as the affair of the 
Ciompi. The fury of the people, led 
by the Ammoniti—those who had 
been excluded from office by the exer- 
cise of the power lately mentioned— 
and unchecked by any attempt on the 
part of the legitimate authorities to 
restrain it, was irresistible. Many 
lives were sacrificed; the leaders of 
the Guelphs saved themselves by flight, 
leaving their houses to be sacked and 
burnt. Niccolo Scderini and other 
friends of Catharine were among the 
fugitives, though they had not taken 


part in the excesses that provoked 


the rising. As the tumult gathered 
strength, and the people became blinder 
in their fury, ominous voices were 
heard calling for the death of Catha- 
rine berself. Her name had been 
freely used by the Guelph officials, 
though she had protested publicly 
against their violent acts, and had en- 
treated them repeatedly to be guided 
by justice and prudence. The scene 
that followed, a kind of turning-point 
in her life, shall be told in the words 
of her simple biographer. When the 
rumor of the intended attack on Cath- 
arine spread, “ the people of the house 
inwhich she dwelt with her compan- 
ions bade them depart, for they did not 
wish to have the house burnt down on 
their account. She meanwhile, con- 
scious of her own innocence, and will- 
ingly suffering anything for the cause 
of the Holy Church, did not lose a jot 
of her wonted constancy, but smiling 
and encouraging her followers to em- 
ulate her Spouse, she went out to a 
certain place where there was a gar- 
den, and first gave them a short exhort- 
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ation, and then set herself to pray. 
At last, while she was thus praying in 
the garden, after the example of Christ, 
those satellites of the devil came to 
the place, a tumultuous mob armed 
with swords and staves, crying out, 
‘ Where is this cursed woman ? Where 
is she?’ Catharine, when she heard 
this, as if she had been called to a de- 
lightful banquet, made herself ready 
at once for the martyrdom which for a 
long time she had desired, and placing 
herself in the way of one who had his 
sword drawn, and was crying louder 
than the rest,‘ Where is Catharine ? 
she cast herself with a joyous counte- 
nance on her knees, and said, ‘ I am 
Catharine; do therefore with me all 
that which our Lord permits you to 
do; but I command you, on the part 
of Almighty God, not to hurt any of 
my companions. When she said 
these words, the wretch was so terri- 
fied and deprived of all strength, that 
he did not dare either to strike her or 
to remain in her presence. Though 
he had so boldly and eagerly sought 
for her, when he found her he drove 
her away, saying, ‘ Depart from me.’ 
But Catharine, wishing for martyr- 
dom, answered, ‘I am well here, and 
where should I go? I am ready to 
suffer for Christ and for his church, 
because this it is that I have long de- 
sired and sought with all my prayers. 
Ought I to fly now that I have found 
what I have longed for? I offer my- 
self a living victim to my dearest 
Spouse. If thou art destined to be 
my sacrificer, do at once whatever thou 
willest, for I will never fly from this 
spot ; only do no harm to any of mine.’ 
What more? God did not permit the 
man to carry his cruelty any further 
against her, but he went away in con- 
fusion with all his companions.” And 
then Fr. Raymond goes on to tell us 
how, when all her spiritual children 
gathered round her full of joy at her 
escape, she alone was overwhelmed 
with sorrow, and lamented that she 
had lost through her sins the crown 
of martyrdom. 

She was reserved for further labors, 
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and for a martyrdom of another kind 
in the same cause; and she had soon 
‘the consolation of seeing that her mis- 
sion to Florence had not been fruitless. 
The death of Gregory XI. dispersed 
the congress of Sarzona; but the Flor- 
entines remained, amid all their intes- 
tine troubles, firm in their resolution to 
make peace with the Holy See. Be- 
fore the outbreak of which we have 
just spoken, they had arranged terms 
with Catharine, and ambassadors had 
been chosen to go to Rome to treat 
with the new Pope. Catharine, who 
had known Urban VI. when she was 
at Avignon, now wrote to him earnest- 
ly entreating him to accept the terms ; 
she was afraid lest the scenes of vio- 
lence and bloodshed that had lately 
taken place might make him less in- 
clined to peace. Her entreaties were 
successful. The terms of peace were 
honorable to the Holy See. Every- 


thing was to return to the state in 
which it had been before the war; the 
Florentines were to pay 150,000 flor- 
ins—a very moderate indemnity for 


the mischief they had caused in the 
Papal States ; and two legates were to 
be sent to absolve the city from the 
censures it had incurred. Catharine, 
full of joy, returned to Siena. She 
had refused to leave the Florentine 
territory after the outbreak in which 
her life was threatened, saying that she 
was there by order of the Pope ; but 
she had withdrawn for a while to the 
monastery of Vallombrosa. 

The peace with Florence was of im- 
mense importance to the church at that 
moment. The great storm which 
Catharine had predicted was already 
gathering ; she herself was to be called 
on for still greater exertions in the 
cause of the papacy, and within a year 
and a half to be in a true sense the 
victim of the struggle. After leaving 
Florence, she spent a few months in 
repose at Siena, during which she dic- 
tated to her disciples her only formal 
work, known by the name of the Dia- 
logue. It has always been a great 
treasure of spiritual doctrine, though 
never so wicely popular as the collec- 
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tion of her marvellous Letters. It is 
in the course of these few months that 
an author as fitted as any other to 
decide the question of time places a 
remarkable anecdote of the saint, to 
which we have already alluded, and 
which shall form the subject of the 
conclusion of this paper.* 

As is so frequently the case in timey 
of political instability, the various 
governments that so rapidly succeeded 
one another in the rule of the small 
Italian republics, seem to have been in 
the habit of attempting to secure them- 
selves in power by measures of the 
most extravagant severity against any 
one who might seem to be disaffected 
to them. We have already seen the 
issue of the odious powers of “ ad- 
monishing” possessed by the Guelph 
party in Florence; and at the very 
time of which we are speaking, that 
republic was suffering under a fresh 
tyranny of the lowest orders of her 
populace, who proscribed and exclud- 
ed from all civil authority any one 
more worthy of power than them- 
selves. In Siena also the democratic 
party, so to call it, held sway; the 
chief power was in the hands of a set 
of magistrates called “ Riformatori,’ 
who governed by fear, and by the ex- 
ercise of the most jealous watchfulness 
over the rest of the citizens, particu- 
larly the nobles. We are told by the 
historians of Siena that it was made 
a capital crime to strike, however 
lightly, one of these officials, and that 
a certain citizen was severely punish- 
ed because he bad given a banquet to 
which none of them had been invited. 
In such a state of things, the anecdote 
of St. Catharine of which we are 


* M. Cartier, who has paid great attention to the 
chronology of the life of St. Catharine, is our author- 
ity for placing the execution of Niccolo Tuldo at this 
time. As our acquaintance with the facts comes en- 
tirely from one of St. Catharine’s own letters, which, 
like the rest, is without date, and which contains no 
internal notes by which to fix its time, it must be 
more or less a matter of conjecture. Fr. Capecelatro 
puts it much earlier—indeed, as it would seem, at a 
date when the letter, which is addressed to Fr. Ray- 
mond, who did not become ber confessor till 1373, 
could not have been written. M. Cartier quotes the 
Venice copy of the,Process of Canonization to sup- 
port the date he assigns, in having access to which he 
has been more fortunate than the Bollandists them- 
selves, 
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speaking finds a very natural place. 
A stranger in the town, a young noble 
of Perugia, by name Niccolo Tuldo, 
had allowed himself to speak disre- 
spectfully and slightingly of the gov- 
ernment. His words were carried to 
the magistrates; he was seized, tried, 
and condemned to death. We do not 
know what sort of life he had led he- 
fore; but he was young, careless, and 
had never, at all events, been to com- 
munion in his life. He was not 
a subject of Siena, yet he found him- 
self of a sudden doomed to be legally 
murdered for a few light words. No 
wonder that his spirit revolted against 
the injustice, and that he was. tempted 
to spend his last few hours of life in a 
fury of indignation and despair. Here 
was a case for Catharine—a soul to be 
won to penance, peace, and resignation, 
with the burning sense of flagrant in- 
justice fresh upon it, from which it 
could‘not hope to escape. Word was 


brought to her, and she hastened to the 
prison. No one had been able to induce 


the poor youth to think of preparing 
for death; he turned away at once 
either from comfort or from exhor- 
tation. 

Catharine went to the prisorM@and 
he soon fell under the spell of that 
heavenly fascination which is rarely 
imparted save to souls of the highest 
sanctity. She won him to peace, and 
forgiveness of the injury he had re- 
ceived. She led him to make his con- 
fession with care and contrition, and 
to resign his will entirely into the 
hands of God. He made her promise 
that she would be with him at the 
place of execution, or, as it is still call- 
ed in Italy, the place of justice. In 
the morning she went to him early, 
led him to mass and communion, 
which he had never before received, 
and found him afterward in a state 
of perfect resignation, only with some 
fear left lest his courage might fail 
him at the last moment. He turned 
to her as his support, bowed his head 
on her breast, and implored her not to 
leave him, and then all would be well. 
She bade him be of good courage, he 
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would .soon be admitted to the mar- 
riage-feast in heaven, the blood of his 
Redeemer would wash him, and the 
name of Jesus, which he was to keep 
always in his heart, would strengthen 
him—she herself would await him at 
the place of justice. All his fears and 
sadness gave place to a transport of 
joy; he said he should now go with 
courage and delight, looking forward 
to meeting her at that holy place. 
“See,” says she, in her letter to Fr. 
Raymond, “ how great a light had been 
given to him, that he spoke of the 
place of justice as a holy spot!” She 
went there before the time, and set 
herself to pray for him; in her ardor, 
she laid her head on the block, and 
begged Our Lady earnestly to obtain 
for him a great peace and light of con- 
science, and for her the grace to see 
him gain the happy end for which God 
had made him. Then she had an as- 
surance that her prayer was granted, 
and so great a joy spread over her 
soul that she could take no notice of 
the crowd of people gathering round 
to witness the execution. The young 
Perugian came at last, gentle as a 
lamb, welcoming the sight of her with 
smiles, and begging her to bless him. 
She made the sign of the cross over 
him. “Sweet brother, go to the 
heavenly nuptials; soon wilt thou be 
in the life that never ends!” He 
laid himself down, and she prepared 
his neck for the stake, leaning down , 
last of all, and reminding him of the 
precious blood of the Lamb that had 
been shed for him. He murmured 
her name, and called on Jesus. The 
blow was given, and his head fell into 
her hands. 

Catharine tells her confessor, in the 
letter from which our account is drawn, 
that she had the greatest reward grant- 
ed to her that charity such as hers 
could receive. At the moment of exe- 
cution, she raised her heart to heaven 
in one inteuse act of prayer; and then 
she became conscious that she was al- 
lowed to see how the soul that had 
just fled was received in the other 
world. The Incarnate Son, who had 
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died to save it, took it into the arms of 
his love, and placed it in the wound 
of his side. “It was shown to me,” 
she says, “by the Very Truth of 
Truths, that out of mercy and grace 
alone he so received it and for nothing 
else.” She saw it blessed by each 
person of the Divine Trinity. The 
Son of God, moreover, gave it a share 
of that crucified love with which he 
had borne his own painful and shame- 
tul death, out of obedience to his Fa- 
ther, for the salvation of mankind. 


Miscellany. 


And then, that all might be complete, 
the blessed soul itself seemed to turn 
and look upon her. “It made a ges- 
ture,” she says, “ sweet enough to win a 
thousand hearts: what wonder? for 
it already tasted the divine sweetness, 
It turned as the bride turns when she 
has come to the door of the house of 
her bridegroom; looks round on the 
friends that have accompanied her to 
her new home, and bows her head to 
them, as a sign that she thanks them 
for their kindness.” 





MISCELLANY. 


The Propulsion of Balloons.—A very 
curious apparatus for the above purpose 
has been devised by Mr. Butler, one of 
the members of the Acronautical Socie- 
ty, which has been lately established. 
It consists of a pair of wings, to operate 
from the car of the balloon, and whose 
downward blow is calculated to strike 
with a force exceeding forty pounds, a 
power equivalent to an ascensive force 
of one thousand cubic feet of carburetted 
hydrogen. The action required is some- 
what similar to that of rowing, and would 
be exactly so if at the end of the stroke 
the oars sprang backward out of the 
hands of the rower; but, in this case, 
the body is stretched forward as if to- 
ward the stern of the boat, to grasp the 
handle and repeat the process, during 
which an action equivalent to “‘feather- 
ing”’ is obtained. It is anticipated that 
these wings, acting from a pendulous 
fulcrum, will produce, in addition to the 
object for which they are designed, two 
effects, which may possibly be hereafter 
modified, but which will be unpleasant 
accompaniments to a balloon ascent, 
namely, the oscillation of the car and a 
succession of jerks upward, first com- 
municated to the car from below, and 
repeated immediately by an answering 
jerk from the balloon.—London Popular 
Science Review. 


The Poisonous Principle of Mush- 
rooms.—This, which is called amanitine, 
has been separated and experimented on 
by M. Letellier, who has quite lately 


presented a paper recording his investi- 
gations to the French Academy of Med- 
icine. He experimented with the alka- 
loid upon animals, and found the same 
results as those stated by Bernard and 
cthers to follow the action of narceine. 
He thinks amanitine might be used in 
cases where opium is indicated ; and 
states that the best antidotes in cases of 
poisoning by this principle are the pre- 
—— of tannin. The general treat- 
mere in such cases consists in the ad- 
ministration of the oily purgatives. 


The Conditions of Irish Vegetation.— 
The inquiries of Dr. David Moore have 
shown that whilst Ireland is better suit- 
ed than any other European country to 
the growth of green crops, it is unsuited 
to the growth of corn and fruit-trees. 
This is attributable to the following cir- 
cumstances: the extreme humidity of 
the ciimate, and the slight difference be- 
tween the winter and summer tempera- 
tures —a difference that in Dublin 
amounts to only seventeen and a half 
degrees, and on the west coast is only 
forty-four degrees. The mean tempera- 
ture of Ireland is as high as though the 
island were fifteen degrees nearer the 
equator. 


Libraries of Italy.—There are 210 
public libraries in Italy, containing in 
the aggregate 4,149,281 volumes, accord- 
ing to the Revue de [Instruction Pub- 
lique. Besides these, there are the libra- 
ries of the two Chambers, that of tho 
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Council of State, and many large private 
collections, easily accessible. Then there 
are 110 provincial libraries, and the col- 
lections belonging to 71 scientific bodies. 
In the year 1863, 988,510 volumes were 
called for by readers, of which 183,528 
related to mathematics and the natural 
sciences; 122,496 to literature, history, 
and the linguistics ; 70,537 to philosophy 
and morals ; 54,491 to theology ; 193,972 
to jurisprudence; 261,869 to the fine 
arts; 101,797 to other subjects. 


The Poisonous Effects of Alcohol.— 
Supporters of teetotalism will be pleased 
to peruse an essay on this subject by M. 
G. Pennetier, of Rouen. The memoir 
we refer to is a ‘“‘doctor’s”’ thesis, and it 
treats especially of the condition known 
as alcoholism. The following are some 
of the author's conclusions: (1) Alcohol- 
ism is a special affection, like lead-poison- 
ing; (2) the prolonged presence of alcohol 
in the stomach produces inflammation of 
the walls of this organ and other injuri- 
ous lesions; (3) the gastritis produced 
by alcohol may be either acute or chronic, 
and may be complicated by ulcer, or gen- 
eral or partial hypertrophy, or contrac- 
tion of the opening of the stomach, or 
purulent sub-mucous infiltration; (4) in 
certain cases of alcoholic gastritis, the 
tubular glands of the stomach become 
inflamed, and pour the pus, which they 
secrete, into the stomach or into the 
cellular tissue of this organ.—Popular 
Science Review. 


_ The Influence of Light on the Twining 
Organs of Plants.—At a meeting of the 
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French Academy, held on Oct. 26th, a 
valuable paper on this subject was read 
by M. Duchartre. The memoir deals 
with the questions already discussed by 
Mr. Darwin, and in it the French botan- 
ist. records his own experiments and 
those of other observers, and concludes 
that there are two groups of twining 
plants: 1. Such plants as Dioscorea Ba- 
tatas and Mandevillea suaveolens, which 
have the power of attaching themselves 
to surrounding objects only under the 
influence of light. 2. Species such as 
Ipomea purpurea and Phaseolus, which 
exhibit this power equally well in light 
and darkness. 


Chronicles of Yorkshire.—To the se- 
ries of works published under the direc- 
tion of the Master of the Rolls, the first 
volume of the interesting chronicles of an 
ancient Yorkshire religious house, the 
Cistercian Abbey of Meaux, near Bever- 
ley, has been added. Its title runs thus: 
““Chronica Monasterii de Melsa, a Fun- 
datione usque ad Annum 1396, Auctore 
Thoma de Burton, Abbate, accedit con- 
tinuatio ad Annum 1406, a Monacho 
quodam Ipsius Domus. Edited from the 
autographs of the author, by Edward A. 
Bond, Assistant-Keeper of Manuscripts 
and Egerton Librarian in the British 
Museum.” The abbey was founded in 
1150, by William le Gros, Earl of Albe- 
marle, and its first abbot and builder 
was Adam, a monk of Fountains Abbey. 
Thomas of Burton, who was abbot in 
1396, brings the history down to that 
year. ‘This first volume ends with the 
year 1247.— Reader. 
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Tue Sez or Str. Perer, tHe Rock or 
THE Church, THE Source or JurRIs- 
DICTION, AND THE CENTRE oF Unity. 
By Thomas William Allies, M.A., etc. 
With a Letter to Dr. Pusey. 1 vol. 
18mo, pp. 8324. Republished by Law- 
rence Kehoe, 145 Nassau Street, New- 
York. 1866. 


We cannot sufficiently praise and re- 
commend this little work, by far the 
best on its topic for the ordinary reader, 
as well as really valuable to the theolo- 


gian. It was written before the author 
had been received into the church, and 
immediately translated into Italian by 
the order of the Holy Father. Mr. Allies 
was a noted writer of the Anglican 
Church, and one of its beneficed clergy- 
men. He held out long, before he became, 
by the grace of God, a Catholic; and 
made strenuous and able efforts to clear 
the Church of England from the charge 
of schism. In becoming a Catholic he 
sacrificed a valuable benefice, with the 
prospect before him of being obliged to 
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struggle for a living, and, we believe, 
was for a time in very straitened cir- 
cumstances. 

In this book, the argument for the 
Papal Supremacy from Scripture and 
Tradition is presented in a clear and 
cogent manner, with solid learning, ad- 
mirable reasoning, and in a lucid and 
charming style, rendering it perfectly 
intelligible to any reader of ordinary 
education. It is impossible for any 
sophistry or cavilling to escape from 
the irresistible force of Mr. Allies’s rea- 
soning. It is a moral demonstration of 
the perpetual existence and divine in- 
stitution of the papacy in the Christian 
church. 

An attempt has been made to detract 
from its force by representing that the 
author himself had in a previous work 
drawn a different conclusion from the 
same premises. This objection would 
have force in relation to a matter of 
metaphysical demonstration; but has 
none at all in the present case, which is 
one of moral demonstration arising from 
the cumulative force of a great number 
of separate probabilities. The former 
conclusion which the author drew was 
not one totally opposite to his later one, 


but merely a partial, defective conclu- 
sion in the same line. 

In his first book he 
primacy of the Roman See, but not in 
its full extent, or complete application to 


admitted the 


the state of bodies not in her com- 
munion. Preconceived prejudices, and 
an imperfect grasp of the logical and 
theological bearings of the question, 
hindered him from comprehending fully 
the nature of the primacy, whose exist- 
ence he admitted. His second book is, 
therefore, a legitimate development from 
the principles of the first, although this 
very development has led him to quite 
opposite conclusions respecting certain 
important facts. 

The policy of the enemies of the Ro- 
man See is, to accumulate all possible 
instances of resistance to her authority, 
disputes in regard to its exercise, ambig- 
uous expressions concerning its nature 
and origin, intricate questions of law, 
special pleadings of every kind, gather- 
ed from the first eight centuries of 
Christianity. In this way they file a bill 
of exceptions against the supremacy 
of the Holy See. These disconnected, 
accidental shreds are patched together 
into a theory, that the supremacy of the 
Holy See has been established by a 
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gradual usurpation. Starting on this 
@ priori assumption, the advocates of 
the claims of Rome are required to prove 
categorically from the monuments of the 
first, second, third, and other early cen- 
turies the full and complete doctrine of 
the supremacy, with a!l its consequen- 
ces, as now held and taught by theolo- 
gians. Whatever is clearer, stronger, 
more minutely explicated at a later 
period than at an earlier, is made out to 
be a proof of this preconceived usurpa- 
tion. In this way, these shallow and 
sophistical writers endeavor to bewilder, 
and confuse the minds of their readers 
amid a maze of documents, so that they 
may give up the hope of a clear and 
plain solution, and stay where they are, 
because they are there. A book of this 
kind has just been translated and repub- 
lished in this country, from the French 
of M. Guettée, a priest who has left the 
Catholic Church for the Russian schism, 
under the auspices of the American 
Mark of Ephesus, Bishop Coxe. From 
a cursory examination of the French 
original, we judge it to be as specious 
and plausible a resumé of the materials 
furnished by Jansenists and Orientals— 
whose skirts the Anglicans are making 
violent efforts to seize hold of just now— 
as any that has appeared. Wherefore 
we trust that it may be soon and effect- 
ually refuted. 

It is plain to every fair mind and 
honest heart, that this method of argu- 
ment is, in the first place, false and un- 
sound, and, in the second place, unsuited 
for the mass of readers. Greeks and 
Anglicans use it against the papacy, in- 
tending to hold on to the trunk of their 
headless Catholicism. It can be applied, 
however, just as well to ecumenical 
councils, and all of the rest of the hier- 
archical system. So, also, to the Lit- 
urgy, to the canon of Scripture, then 
to dogma, and finally to the doctrines 
of natural religion. The real order 
of both natural and supernatural truth 
is one in which positive, indestructi- 
ble, eternal principles are implanted 
as germs, which explicate successively 
their living power. With all their 
sophistry, the enemies of Rome can 
never banish from Scripture and tradi- 
tion the evidence of the perpetual ex- 
istence and living force of the primacy 
of St. Peter. 

They cannot form a theory which can 
take in, account for, and totalise all the 
documents of fathers, councils, history, 
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in the integrity of a complete Catholic 
idea. They deny, explain away, object, 
question. They have a separate special 
pleading for each and every single proof 
ordocument. But there still remains the 
cumulative force of such a vast number 
of probable evidences, all of which co- 
alesce and integrate themselves in the 
doctrine of the supremacy. The true 
way is to interpret and complete the 
earlier tradition, by that which is later. 
This is done by our adversaries in regard 
to the canon, to sacraments, to episco- 
pacy, to the authority of councils. It 
ought to be the same in regard to the 
papacy. The grand fact of one Catholic 
Church, centred in Rome as the See of 
Peter, stares us in the face. If we can 
trace it regularly back, without'a palpa- 
ble break of continuity, to its principle 
and source in the institution of Christ, 
that is enough. Those who set up an- 
another Catholicity are bound to exhibit 
to the world sonsething more palpable, 
more universal, more plainly marked by 
the characteristics of truth, which can 
be legible to all mankind. They must 
solve the problem of all the ages, explain 
all history, assert a mastery over the 
whole domain of the earth, and prove 
that their doctrine and church can fill 
all things like an ocean; or, they must 
step aside: out of the way of the two 
gigantic combatants, who are now strip- 
ping for the fight, Rome and Lawless 
Reason. 

Besides, it is absurd to think that any 
except scholars can be expected to wade 
through a discussion like that of a dry 
law-book, or abstruse treatise on politics, 
examining the history and decisions of 
councils, and all kinds of official docu- 
ments. The essential signs and marks 
of the truth and the church must be 
plain, obvious, level to the common 
capacity. If the Roman Church be the 
true church, she must be able to show 
it by plain signs, which will put all 
doubt at rest, where the heart is 
sincere. So of the Anglicans, so of 
the Russians. 

Therefore it is that Mr. Allies’s book 
is especially valuable. It brings out the 
clear, unmistakable evidence of the su- 
premacy given to St. Peter and his 
successors by Jesus Christ. It shows the 
great sign of Catholicity to be communion 
with the Holy Roman Church, the See 
of Peter. We recommend it to all, 
but especially to converts or those who 
are studying, and who wish to instruct 
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tiemselves fully on this fundamental 
topic of Catholic doctrine. There can- 
not be a topic which it is more import- 
ant to study at the present time. The 
cause of the papacy is the cause of 
revelation and of sound reason, of law 
and of rue liberty, the cause of Christ, 
the cause of God. Whoever defends it 
successfully is a benefactor to the hu- 
man race. 


Fenix Hott, Toe Rapican. A Novel. 
By George Eliot, author of Adam 
Bede, ‘The Mill on the _ Floss, 
Silas Marner, Scenes of Clerical 
Life, Romola, etc. 8vo, pp. 184. 
New-York: Harper and Brothers. 
1866. 


Whatever may be thought of the 
philosophy of this book, there can be no 
question that, considered simply as a work 
of art, itis one of the mostadmirable pro- 
ductions of theday. There are passages 
in it which deserve to be classed among 
the gems of English literature, and char- 
acters which will live as long as English 
fiction itself. With Felix Holt, the hero, 
we are less satisfied than with any of 
the other personages in the story. Full 
of generous impulses, and burning with 
half-formed noble thoughts, he is, after 
all, when you look at him in cold blood, 
only an impracticable visionary, who 
wastes his energy in vain striving after 
some dimly-seen good, which neither he. 
nor the reader, nor, we are persuaded, 
the author herself, fully understands - 
and at the end he drops quietly into a 
grumbling sort of happy life, no nearer 
the goal of his indefinite aspirations than 
he was at the beginning, and having suc- 
ceeded no further in his schemes for the 
elevation of the people than persisting 
in his refusal to brush his own hair, or 
wear a waistcoat. It is very true that 
such is generally the end of reformers 
of his character; the fundamental de- 
fect of the book is that the author seems 
unconscious of the hollowness of Felix’s 
philosophy, and we are not quite sure 
that she is even conscious of his ultimate 
failure. 

Mrs. Holt, the hero’s mother, is an 
exquisitely humorous conception, who 
deserves a place by the side of Dickens's 
Mrs. Nickleby. She never presents her 
austere “false front,” or shows the 
‘bleak north-easterly expression” inher 
eye, without arousing a smile; and her 
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rambling, inconsequential, dolorous con- 
versation is a spring of never-failing 
merriment. There is a plenty of humor 
too in several of the minor characters, 
and there is delicate and unaffected 
pathos in the fanatical and somewhat 
wearisome little preacher, Mr. Lyon, 
and the proud, suffering Mrs. Transome, 
whose youthful sin pursues her like an 
avenging fury, and whose whole sad life, 
‘like a spoiled pleasure-day,” has been 
such an utter, pitiful disappointment. 
But the charm of the book is in the 
heroine, Esther Lyon. Never, we believe, 
has the conception of refined physical 
beauty been so perfectly conveyed by 
words as in the delineation of this ex- 
quisite character. We are told nothing 
of Esther’s features; we get no inventory 
of her charms, no description of her 
person: a few words suffice for all that 
the author has to tell us of her appear- 
ance; but she floats through the book a 
vision of unsurpassed loveliness. She 
never enters a room but we are con- 
scious of the tread of dainty little feet, 
the fine arching of a graceful neck, the 
gloss of beautiful hair, the soft play of 
taper fingers, and a delicate scent like 
the breath of the violet-laden south. 
The art with which this exquisite effect 
is kept up all through the book, without 
repetition, and without the slightest ap- 
proach toward sensuality, is so perfect 
that we are tempted to call it a stroke of 
genius. And the character of Esther is 
as fascinating as her beauty. The 
author has thrown her whole heart into 
the description of the ripening and de- 
velopment of this girl, and the casting 
aside of the little foibles of her fine-lady- 
ism under the influence of Felix. The 
scenes between these two strongly con- 
trasted characters are scenes to be read 
again and again with ever increasing 
delight. 

The pictures of English provincial 
life; the petty talk of ignorant farmers 
and shopkeepers; the election scenes, 
the canvassing, the nominations, the 
tavern discussions, the speeches, and 
the riot at the polls, are all admirable, 
and their naturalness is almost startling. 
There is no exaggeration in any part of 
the book, and not even in the richest of 
the humorous scenes is there a single 
improbable passage. 


Essays on Woman’s Work. 


By Bessie 
Rayner Parkes. Second 


Edition. 
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16mo, pp. 240. 
Strahan. 1866. 


London: Alexander 


The serious questions discussed in 
this little book have happily a less press- 
ing significance in this country than in 
England; but even here the problem of 
how to find suitable employment for 
destitute educated women is often one 
of no slight importance, and as years 
pass on, it will more and more frequently 
present itself for solution. Miss Parkes 
approaches the subject not with the 
visionary notions of asocial “reformer,” 
but in a spirit of practical and experi- 
enced benevolence, which entitles her 
remarks to great weight. She points 
out how the tendency of modern me- 
chanical improvements is to banish from 
domestic life a large and constantly in- 
creasing class of women, and she pleads 
with eloquence and eagerness for a better 
provision toward their moral and intel- 
lectual improvement than is made at 
present. She treats of the various pur- 
suits to which educated women now re- 
sort for a livelihood—teaching, literature, 
art, business, and so on, and of others 
for which they are well fitted and which 
society ought to lay open to them. She 
gives a very interesting account of cer- 
tain excellent associations founded i 
England for the assistance of working- 
women, with some of which enterprises 
Miss Parkes herself has been prominent- 
ly connected. We advise our friends to 
read her well-written essays, that they 
may understand something of the terri- 
ble suffering which prevails largely 
abroad, and to some extent also at home, 
among a class of poor who have very 
strong claims upon our commiseration, 
but seldom or never appeal in person to 
our beneficence. The evils which she 
describes, and for which she indicates 
alleviations, if not remedies, are con- 
stantly growing with the growth of pop 
ulation, and we ought to be prepared to 
meet them. 


Six Montrus at tHe Wuarte Hovse with 
Asranam Lincotn. The Story of a 
Picture. By F. B. Carpenter. 16mo, 
pp. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. 1866. 


359. 


Mr. Carpenter is a young New York 
artist, who, in 1863, conedived the pur- 
pose of painting a historical picture com- 
memorative of the proclamation of eman- 
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cipation by President Lincoln. Through 
the intervention of influential friends, he 
obtained not only the President’s con- 
sent to sit for a portrait, but permission 
to establish his studio in the White House 
during the progréss of the work ; or, as 
Mr. Lincoln expressed it, in his homely 
way, ‘“* We will turn you in loose here, 
Mr. C——, and try to give you a good 
chance to work out your idea.” During 
the six months that he spent at the pic- 
ture, Mr. Carpenter was virtually a mem- 
ber of the President’s family. He saw 
Mr. Lincoln in his most familiar and un- 
euarded moments ; he won a great deal 
of his confidence and regard; and he 
has now set down in this little book his 
impressions of the President’s person- 
al character, and a great store of anec- 
and incidents, many of which 
have not before been published. For 
the work he has done and the manner 
in which he has done it we have only 
words of praise. He has given us 
the best picture of Mr. Lincoln’s char- 
acter as a man that has ever been 
drawn, and he has done it with care, 
modesty, and good taste. We believe 
that no man, however far he may have 
stood apart from Mr. Lincoln on political 
questions, can read this admirable little 
book without feeling a deep respect for 
our late President’s straightforward, hon- 
est, manly intellect, and faithfulness to 
principles, and without loving him for his 
tenderness of heart, and his many ster- 
ling virtues. Mr. Carpenter writes in a 
tone of ardent admiration, but not of ex- 
travagant eulogy. He has the pains- 
taking fidelity of 4 Boswell, but without 
Boswell’s pettiness or sycophancy. He 
has written a book which will not only 
be perused with eagerness by the read- 
ers of the present hour, but will achieve 
a permanent and honorable place in bio- 
graphical literature. 


dotes 


Ay Intropuctory Latrx Book, intend- 
ed as an Elementary Drill-Book on the 
Inflections and Principles of the Lan- 
guage, and as an Introduction to the 
Author’s Grammar, Reader, and Latin 
Composition, By Albert Harkness, 
Professor in Brown University. 12mo, 
pp. 162. New York: D. Appleton and 
Co. 1866. 


The Latin books which Professor 
Harkness has published for more ad- 
vanced pupils have enjoyed a flattering 
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popularity, and in schools which have 
adopted them the present volume will 
prove very acceptable for preparatory 
classes. It is intended, however, to be 
complete in itself, and comprises an out- 
line of Latin grammar, exercises for dou- 
ble translation, suggestions to the learn- 
er, notes, and English-Latin and Latin- 
English vocabularies. Unnecessary mat- 
ters seem to have been carefully excluded, 
and the work has an appearance of great 
clearness and compactness. 


Pure EarnsciirFe; or, Toe Moras 
or Mayrair. A Novel. By Mrs. 
Edwards, author of Archie Lovell, 
Miss Forrester, The Ordeal for 
Wives, etc., etc. 8vo, pp. 173. 
New-York : The American News 
Company. 


This is a clever, unartistical, readable, 
repulsive, and utterly unprofitable story, 
vulgar in tone and vicious in sentiment. 

30th hero and heroine are perfectly im- 
possible and inconsistent characters, 
and nobody will be the better for reading 
anything about them. 


Tae Catnoiic Teacner’s IMprovep Sun- 
DAY-ScHOOL CLAss Book. Lawrence 
Kehoe, New York. 


This little book should be in the hand 
of every Catholic Sunday-school teacher. 
It provides for the registry of the schol- 
ars’ names, age, residence, attendance, 
lessons, conduct, and everything neces- 
sary for the good order and welfare of the 


school or class. It is more comprehen- 
sive, and more easily kept, than anything 
yet published. 

It also has a column in which to record 
the number of the book taken by the 
scholar from the Sunday-school library. 
A library is necessary to the complete 
success of every Sunday-school. From 
the catalogues of our Catholic publishers 
a list of about four hundred books can be 
selected, tolerably well adapted for this 
purpose. This, however, is about one- 
third as many as an ordinary Sunday- 
school requires. We must also confess 
it is not pleasant to be obliged to pay for 
these about twice as much as Protestant 
Sunday-schools do for books published 
in the same style. Butit may be replied 
that they have societies possessing a large 
capital, whose aim is to publish their 
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books as cheap as possible, in order to 
spread them far and wide.. True. And 
why cannot the 5,000,000 Catholics in 
the United States, with 4,000 churches, 
and 2,500 priests, support a Publication 
Society, with capital enough to publish 
Sunday-school requisites as cheap as 
they ? This Class Book is printed on good 
paper, and is not only more complete 
than any other, but is furnished much 
cheaper. 


A History or ENGLAND FoR THE YOUNG. 
A new edition, revised. 12mo, pp. 
873. Philadelphia: Peter F, Cunning- 
ham. 1866. 


This is an American reprint of an Eng- 
lish book, and England is spoken of 
throughout it as ‘‘ our country”—an ex- 
pression which will be very apt to lead 
to misconceptions in the juvenile mind. 
The unknown compiler seems to have 
spared no pains to make the book unex- 
ceptionable in a religious point of view, 
for use in Catholic schools ; but we can- 
not commend it for clearness, and we 
think it might be advantageously weeded 
of various anecdotes and trivial details, 
and of a great deal of turgid rhetoric. 
There is need of a good English history 
for our schools, but we do not believe 
this publication is destined to supply it. 
So far as or examination has gone, it is 
full of errors. The account of the Ameri- 
can Revolution is absurd—-the very cause 
of it being egregiously misstated. The 
story of the Crimean war is not much bet- 
ter told, and the history of the Sepoy mu- 
tiny in India is very careless and inaccu- 
rate. 


Tut Mormon Propet anv His Harem; 
or, An Authentic History of Brigham 
Young, his numerous Wives and Chil- 
dren. By Mrs. C. V. Waite. 12mo, 
pp. 280. New York: Hurd and 
Houghton. 1866. 


As Mrs, Waite resided for two years in 
the midst of the society which she has 
undertaken to describe, and has also re- 
ceived a great deal of information from 
persons long in the service of Brigham 
Young, her account of the Mormon sys- 
tem and its arch-priest may reasonably 


be assumed as authentic. To anybody 
who wants to read the disgusting record 
of human imbecility and wickedness 
which disfigures the history of our West- 
ern civilization, Mrs. Waite’s volume 
will, no doubt, be found sufficiently full 
and interesting. 


Mr. Wrivxrietp. A Novel. 8vo, pp. 160. 
New-York : The American News 
Company. 1866. 


The unknown author of this book, 
which we can hardly call a story, has 
apparently endeavored to satirize life 
and society in New-York. His success 
has not been equal to his expectations. 


Atpnonso; or, Tne Triumpns or Rett- 
aion. A Catholic Tale. P. F. Cun- 
ningham, Philadelphia. 


This isa very interesting and instruct- 
ive tale, designed to show “ the lament- 
able effects which an irreligious system 
of education will infallibly produce.” 
We hope the talented authoress will give 
us other stories for our young people 
equally good. We think, however, she 
crowds her hero along too fast. The 
charm of the story would be increased by 
amore natural and easy concurrence of 
events. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


From Hurp & Hovcuton, New-York. Spanish Papers 
and other Miscellanies, hitherto unpublished or 
uncollected. By Washington Irving. 2 vols, 
12mo, pp. 487 and 466. 

P. Donanor, Boston. Redmond, Count O'Hanlon, 
the Irish Rapparee, and Barney Brady's Goose. 
By Willam Carleton, 1 vol. 18mo, 

Anprew J. Granam, New-York. Standard Phonoe 
graphic Visitor. Edited and published by An- 
drew J. Graham. 


We have also received the Seventh 
Annual Report of the Trustees of the 
Cooper Union for the Advancement of 
Science and Art; and the Twenty-fifth 
Annual Report of the Mercantile Library 
Association of the City of New-York, 
for 1866. 


J. J. O'Connor & Co., Newark, N. J., 
have in press and will soon publish a 
work entitled ‘“* Curious Questions,” by 
the Rey. Dr. Brann. 





